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house was 
embowered in its little garden ; and in spring, 
with its lilacs and laburnums, looked like agreat 
bouquet of bloom — as such houses often do. 
Sut built out from the house, and occupying a 
large slice of the garden at the side, was a long 
room,lighted with sky windows, and notbyany 
means channing to look at outside, though 
the creepers, which had not long been planted, 
were beginning to climb upon the walls. It 
was connected with the house by a passage 
which acted as a conservatory, and was full 
of flowers; and everything had been done 
that could be done to render the new studio 
as beautiful in aspect as it was in meaning. 
But it was new, and had scarcely yet begun, 
as its proprietor said, to " compose " with its 
surroundings. Robert Drummond, accord- 
ingly, was a painter, a painter producing, in 
the meantime, pictures of the class called 
pnre; but intending to be historical, and to 
take to the highest school of art as soon as 
life and fame would permit. He was a very 
good painter; his subjects were truly "felt" 
and exquisitely manipulated ; but there was 
no energy of emotion, no originality of genius 
about them. A great many people admired 
them very much ; other painters lingered over 
them lovingly, with that true professional 
admiration of "good work" which counter- 
acts the jealousy of trade in every honest 
mind. They were very saleable articles, in- 
deed, and had procured a considerable amount 



•PART I. 

I of prosperity for the young painter. It was 
almost certain that he would be made an Asso- 
ciate at the next vacancy, and an Academician 
in time. But with all this, he was well aware 
that he was no genius, and so was his wife. 

The knowledge of this fact _ acted upon 
them in very different ways ; but that its 
effect may be fully understood, the difference 
in their characters and training requires to be 
known. Robert Drummond had never been 
anything but a painter; attempts had been 
made in his youth to fix him to business, his 
father having been the senior cierk, much 
respected and utterly respectable, of a great 
City house; and the attempt might have been 
successful but that accident had thrown him 
among artists, a kind of society very captivat- 
ing to a young man, especially when he has 
a certain command of a pencil. He threw 
himself into art, accordingly, with all his souL 
He was the sort of man who would have 
thrown himself into anything with all his soul ; 
not for success or reward, but out of an 
infinite satisfaction in doing good work, and 
seeing beautiful things grow under his hand. 
He was of a very sanguine mind, a mind 
which seldom accepted defeat, but which, 
with instinctive unconscious wisdom, hesitated 
to dare the highest flights, and to put itself 
in conflict with those final pwwers which 
either vanquish a man or assure his triumph. 
Perhaps it was because there was some hidden 
possibility of wild despair and downfall in 
the man's mind, of which only himself was 
aware, that he was thus cautious of putting 
his final fortune to the touch. But the fact 
was that he painted his pictures contentedly, 
conscientiously, doing everything well, and 
satisfied with the perfection of his work as 
work, though he was not unaware of the 
absence from it of any spark of divinity. He 
did not say it in so many words, but the 
sentiment of his mind was this : — " It is good 
work, work no man need be ashamed o£ I 
am not a Raphael, alas ! and I cannot help 
What is the good of being unhappy 
abou; a thing I cannot mend ? I am doing 
my best ; it is honest work, which I know I 
don't slight or do carelessly ; and I can give 
her eierything she wants except that. I should 
be too happy myself if she were but content" 
But she was not content, and thus his happi- 
was brought down to the moderate pitch 
allowed to mortal bliss. 

She was very different from her Robert 
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She had been a young lady of very good 
connections when she first met the rising 
young artist. I do not say that her connec- 
tions were splendid, or that she made an 
absolute mhalliance, for that would be un- 
true. Her people, however, had been rich 
people for several generations. They had 
begun in merchandise, and by merchandise 
they had kept themselves up; but to have been 
rich from the time of your great-grandfather, 
with never any downfall or even break in the 
wealth, has perhaps more effect on the mind 
than that pride which springs from family. 
Well-descended people are aware that every 
family now and then gets into trouble, and 
may even fall into poverty without sacrificing 
any of its pretensions. But well-off people have 
not that source of enlightenment. When they 
cease to be very well of!, they lose the great 
point of eminence on which they have taken 
their stand ; and, consequently, success is more 
absolutely necessary to them than it is to any 
other class in the community. Helen Burton 
besides was very proud, very ambitious, and 
possessed of that not unusual form of amour 
propre which claims distinction as a right — 
though she had not anything particular in her- 
self to justify her claim. She had, or believed 
she had, an utter contempt for that money 
which was the foundation of her family pride ; 
and she was, at the. same time, too well en- 
dowed in mind, and too generous in temper, 
to be able to give herself up sincerely to wor- 
ship of that rank, which, as their only perpetual 
superior, tantalizes the imagination of the 
plebeian rich, and thrusts itself constantly 
before them. Helen could have married the 
son of a poor lord, and become the Honour- 
able Mrs. Somebody, with her mother's bless- 
ing, had she so willed. But as her will took 
a totally different direction, she had defied 
and alienated her mother, who was also a 
woman of high spirit, and only some seven- 
teen years older than her "only child; the 
consequence was that when Mrs. Burton 
found herself abandoned and left alone in 
the world, she married too, as truly out of 
pique as a girl sometimes does when deserted 
by her lover ; and at her death left everything 
she had to her husband and the two small 
babies, one of them younger than Helen's 
little Norah, whom she left behind. So that 
a little tragedy, of a kind not much noted 
by the world, had woven itself around the 
beginning of her married life. The mother's 
second marriage had not been a success, but 
was Helen to blame for that ? Nobody said 
she was, no one around her ; but sometimes 
in the silence of the night, when she alone 



was awake, and all her household slept so 

peacefully Robert, good Robert, was 

not ^ success either, not such a man as she 
had hoped. She loved him sincerely, was 
grateful to him for his love, and for his 
constant regard to her wishes. But yet, in 
the depths of her heart, — no, not despised 
him, the expression is too strong, — but felt 
a minute shade of indignation mingle in 
her disappointment with him for not being a 
great genius. Why was he not a Raphael, a 
Titian ? She had married him with the full 
understanding that he was such, that he 
would bring her sweet fame and distinction. 
And why had not he. done it ? Every time 
she looked at his pictures she found out the 
Want of inspiration in them. She did not 
say anything. She was very kind, praising 
the pretty bits of detail, the wondertul per- 
fection of painting ; but Robert felt that he 
would rather have the President and all the 
Hanging Committee to pass judgment on his 
pictures than his wife. Her sense that he 
had somehow defrauded her by not mounting 
at once to the very height of his profession, 
seemed to endow her with a power of judg- 
ment a hundred-fold more than was justified 
by her knowledge of art. She saw the want 
of any soul in them at the first glance, 
from under her half-closed eyelids — and it 
seemed to Robert that in her heart she said : 
" Another pretty piece of mediocrity, a thing 
to sell, not to live — with no'genius, no genius 
in it" These were the words Robert seemed 
to himself to hear, but they were not the real 
words which, in her heart, Helen uttered. 
These were rather as follows : — " It is just the 
same as the last. It is no better, no better. 
And now everybody says he is at his best. 
Oh! when Jiis worst begins to come, what 
will become of us?" But she never said an 
uncivil word. She praised what she could, 
and she went her way languidly into the 
drawing-room. She had come down out of 
her sphere to give herself to him, and he had 
not repaid her as she expected. He had 
given her love— oh, yes ; but not fame. She 
was Mrs. Drummond only; she was not 
pointed out where she went as the wife of 
the great painter. ' "Her husband is an 
artist " was all that anybody ever said. 

The effect of this upon poor Robert, how- 
ever, was much worse even than it was upon his 
wife. Some time elapsed, it^is true, before 
he discovered it. It took him even years to 
make out what it was that shadowed his little 
household over and diminished its brightness. 
But gradually a sense of the absence of that 
sympathetic backing up which a man expects 
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in his own house, and without which both 
men and women who have work to do are so 
apt to pine and faint, stole over him like a 
chill. When anything i^'as said against his 
pictures outside, a gloom in his wife's face 
would show him that worse was thought 
within. He had no domestic shield from 
adverse criticism. It was not kept in the 
outer circle of his mind, but was allowed to 
penetrate down to his heart, and envelop him 
m a heavy discouragement Even applause 
did not exhilarate him. *^ She does not 
think I deserve it," was what he would say 
to himself; and the sense of this criticism 
which never uttered a word weighed upon the 
poor fellow's soul. It made his hand un- 
steady many a day when his work depended 
on a firm touch — and blurred the colours 
before his eyes, and dulled his thoughts. 
Two or three times he made a spasmodic 
effort to break through his mediocrity, and 
then the critics (who were very well pleased 
on the whole with his mediocrity) shook their 
heads, and warned him against the sensa- 
tional But Helen neither approved nor 
condemned the change. To her it was all 
alike, alwa)^ second-rate. She did her very 
best to applaud, but she could not brighten 
up into genuine admiration the blank com- 
posure in her eyes. What could she do? 
There was something to be said for her, as 
well as for him. She could not affect to 
admire what she felt to be commonplace. 
Nature had given her a good eye, and intense 
feeling had strengthened and corrected it. 
She saw all the weakness, the flatness, with 
fatal certainty. What, then, could she say ? 
But poor Robert, though he was not a great 
artis^ was the most tender-hearted, amiable, 
affectionate of men ; and this mode of criticism 
stole the very heart out of him. There is no 
such want in the world as that want of back- 
ing up. It is the secret of weakness and 
failure, just as strong moral support and 
sympathy is the very secret of strength. He 
stood steady and robust to the external eye, 
painting many pictures every year, getting 
very tolerable prices, keeping his household 
very comfortable, a man still under forty, 
healthy, cheerful, and vigorous ; but all the 
time he was sapped at the foundations. He 
had lost his confidence in himself, and it was 
impossible to predict how he would' have 
borne any sudden blow. 

It was about this time that Mr. Reginald 
Burton, a cousin of Helen's, who had once, 
it was supposed, desired to be something 
nearer to her, found out the house in Ken- 
sinj^ton, and began to pay them visits. The 



circumstances of her marriage had separated 
her from her own people. The elder among 
them had thought Helen unkind to her 
mother; the younger ones had felt that 
nothing had come of it to justify so romantic 
a story. So that when Reginald Burton met 
the pair in society it was the reopening of an 
altogether closed chapter of her life. Mr. 
Burton was a man in the City in very ex- 
tensive business. He was chairman of ever 
so many boards, and his name, at the head 
of one company or another, was never out of 
the newspapers. He had married since his 
cousin did, and had a very fine place in the 
country, and was more well off still than it 
was natural for the Burtons to. be. Helen, 
who had never liked him very much, and had 
not even been grateful to him for loving her, 
received his visits now without enthusiasm ; 
but Drummond, who was open-hearted like 
his kind, and who had no sort of jealousy 
about " Helen's friends," received him with a 
cordiality which seemed to his wife much 
too effusive. She would not accept the invi- 
tation which Mrs. Burton sent to pay a long 
visit to Dura, their country place ; but she 
could not be less than civil to her cousin 
when he insisted upon calling, nor could she 
openly resist when he carried ofif her husband 
to City dinners, or unfolded to him the 
benefits of this or that new society. Drum- 
mond had done ver}' well in his profession, 
notwithstanding Helen's dissatisfaction with 
his work ; and also notwithstanding her dis- 
satisfaction, she was a good housewife, doing 
her duty wisely. She had a hundred a year 
of her own, which Drummond had taken 
care to have settled upon herself ; but since 
they had grown richer he had insisted upon let- 
ting this accumulate as " a portion for Norah," 
and the two had laid by something besides. 
For painter-folk it unll be readily seen they 
were at the very, height of comfort — a pretty 
house, one pretty child, a little reserv-e of 
money, slowly but pleasantly accumulating. 
And money, though it is an ignoble thing, 
has so much to do with happiness ! Drum- 
mond, who had been quite content to think 
that there was a portion saving up for Norah, 
and to whom it had not occurred that his 
little capital could be made use of, and pro- 
duce twenty and an hundredfold, gradually 
grew interested, without being aware of it, in 
the proceedings of Mr. Burton. He began 
to talk, half laughingly half with intention, of 
the wonderful difference between the slow ly- 
earned gains of labour and those dazzling 
results of speculation. " These fellows seem 
simply to coin money," he said, " half in v^sl 
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and whole in earnest ; " " eveiything they 
touch seems to become gold. It looks in- 
credible "and he wound up with a nervous 

laugh in which there was some agitation. 
Helen had all a woman's conservatism on 
this point 

** It is incredible, you may be sure,'* she 
said. " How can they invent money ? Some 
one will have to pay for it somewhere;" 
which was a sentence of profound wisdom, 
much deeper than she thought. 

" So one would say," said Drummond, still 
laughing; "but nobody seems to suffer. 
By Jove 1 as much as — not to say I, who 
am one of the rank and file — ^but as Welby or 
Hartwell Home get for one of their best 
pictures, your cousin will clear in five minutes, 
without taking the slightest trouble. When 
one sees it, one feels hugely tempted " — he 
added, looking at her. He was one of those 
men who like to carry their people's sym- 
pathy with them. He wanted not acqui- 
escence simply, but approval ; and, notwith- 
standing that he was very well used to the 
absence of it,^ sought it still. She would not 
—could not, perhaps — enter warmly into the 
subject of his pictures ; but here was a new 
matter. He looked up at her with a certain 
longing — ready, poor fellow, to plunge into 
anything if she would but approve. 

" I hope you won't let yourself be tempted 
to anything, Robert, that you don't see the 
end of," she said; but so gently that her 
husband's heart rose* 

" Trust me for that," he said joyously, " and 
you shall have the first fruits, my darling. I 
have not as fine a house for you as your cousin 
can give to his wife, but for all that " 

" For all that," she said, laughing, " I would 
not change with Mrs. Reginald Burton. I 
am not tempted by the fine house." 

" I have thought how we can make this 
one a great deal better," he said, as he 
stooped to kiss her before he went out. He 
looked back upon her fondly as he left the 
room, and said to himself that if he wished 
for gain it was for her sake — his beautiful 
Helen 1 He had painted her furtively over 
and over again, though she never would sit 
to him. A certain shadow of her was in all 
his pictures, showing with more or less dis- 
tinctness according as he loved or did not 
love his temporary heroine; but he knew 
that when this was pointed out to her she 
did not like it She was anxious that every- 
body should know she did not sit to him. 
She was very indignant at the idea that a 
painter's wife might serve her husband as a 
model " Why should a painter's profession, 



which ought to be one of the noblest in the 
world, be obtruded upon the outer world at 
every step?" she said. But yet as he was a 
painter, every inch of him, his eye caught 
Xhtpose of her head as she moved, and made 
a mental note of it And yet she was not, 
strictly speaking, a beautiful woman. She 
was not the large Juno, who is our present 
type of beauty; she was not blazing with 
colour — ^red, and white, and golden — ^like the 
Rubens-heroines of the studio ; nor was she 
of the low-browed, sleepy-eyed, sensuous, 
classic type. She was rather colourless on 
the contrary. Her hair was olive-brown, 
which is so harmonious with a pale com- 
plexion ; her eyes hazel-grey ; her colour 
evanescent, coming and going, and rarely at 
any time more than a rose tint ; her very lips, 
though beautifully formed, were only rose — 
not scarlet — and her figure was slight and 
deficient in ** grand curves." Her great charac- 
teristic was what the French call distinction; 
a quality to which in point of truth she had 
no claim — for Helen, it must be remembered, 
was no long-descended lady. She was the pro- 
duce of three generations of money, and a race 
which could be called nothing but Philistine; 
and from whence came her high-bred look, 
her fanciful pride, her unrealisable ambition it 
would be difficult to say. 

She went over the house with a little sigh 
afler Robert was gone, professedly in the 
ordinary way of a housewife's duty, but really 
with reference to his last words. Yes, the 
house might be made a great deal better. 
The drawing-room was a very pretty one— 
quite enough for all their wants — but the 
dining-room was occupied by Drummond as 
his studio, according to an arrangement very 
common among painters. This, it will be 
perceived, was before the day of the new 
studio. The dining-room was thus occupied, 
and a smaller room, such as in most suburban 
houses is appropriated generally to the often 
scanty books of the«» family, was the eating- 
room of the Dnimmonds. It was one of those 
things which made Helen's pride wince — a 
very petty subject for pride, you will say — 
but, then, pride is not above petty things ; 
and it wounded her to be obliged to say 
apologetically to her cousin — "The real 
dining-room of the house is Mr. Drummond's 
studio. We content ourselves with this in 
the meantime." " Oh, yes ; I see ; of course 
he must want space and light," Reginald 
Burton had replied with patronising compla- 
cency, and a recollection of his own banquet- 
ing-hall at Dura. How Helen hated him 
at that moment, and how much aggravated 
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ihe felt with poor Robert smiling opposite to 
her, and feeling quite comfortable on the 
subject ! "We painters are troublesome things," 
he even said, as if it was a thing to smile at. 
Helen went and looked in at the studio on 
this particular morning, and made a rapid 
calculation how it could be " made better." 
It would have to be improved off the face of 
the earth, in the first place, as a studio ; and 
then carpeted, and tabled, and mirrored, and 
ornamented to suit its new destination. It 
would take a good deal of money to do it, 
but that was not the first consideration. The 
thing was, where was Robert to go ? She, for 
her part, would have been reconciled to it 
easily, could he have made up his mind to have 
a studio apart from the house, and come 
home when his work was done. That would 
be an advantage in every way. It would secure 
that in the evening, at least, his profession 
should be banished. He would have to 
spend the evening as gentlemen usually do, 
yawning his head off if he pleased, but not 
professional for ever. It would no longer be 
possible for him to put on an .old coat, and 
steal away into that atmosphere of paint, and 
moon over his effects, as he loved to do now. 
He liked Helen to go with him, and she did 
so often, and was tried almost beyond her 
strength by his affectionate lingerings over 
the canvas which, in her soul, she felt would 
never be any better, and his appeals to her to 
suggest and to approve. Nothing would 
teach him not to appeal to her. Though he 
divined what she felt, though it had eaten 
into his very life, yet still he would try again. 
Perhaps this time she might like it better — 

perhaps 

" If he would only have his studio out of 
doors," Helen reflected. She was too sure of 
him to be checked by the thought that his 
heart might perhaps learn to live out of doors 
too as well as his pictures, did she succeed in 
driving them out No such doubt ever crossed 
her mind. He loved her, and nobody else, 
she knew. His mind had never admitted 
another idea but hers. She was a woman 
who would have scorned to be jealous in any 
circumstances — but she had no temptation to 
be jealous. He was only a moderate painter. 
He would never be as splendid as Titian, 
with a prince to pick up his pencil — ^which 
was what Helen's semi - Philistine pride 
would have prized. But he loved her so 
as no man had ever surpassed. She knew 
that, and was vaguely pleased by it ; yet not 
as she might have been had there ever been 
any doubt about the matter. She was utterly 
sure ol him, and it did not excite her one way 



or another. But his words had put a little 
gentle a^tation in her mind. She put down her 
calculation on paper when she went back to 
the drawing-room after her morning occupar 
tions were over, and called Norah to her 
music Sideboard so much, old carved oak, 
to please him, though for herself she thought 
it gloomy ; curtains, for these luxuries he had 
not admitted to spoil his light; a much 
larger carpet — she made her list with some 
pleasure while Norah played her scales. And 
that was the day on which the' painter's com- 
mercial career began. 

CHAPTER II. 

Drummond's first speculations were very 
successful, as is so often the case with the 
innocent and ignorant dabbler in commercial 
gambling. Mr. Burton instructed him what 
to do with his little capital, and he did it 
He knew nothing about business, and was 
docile to the point of servility to his dis- 
interested friend, who smiled at his two thou- 
sand pounds, and regarded it with amused 
condescension. Two thousand .pounds ! It 
meant comfort, ease of mind, moral strength, 
to Drummond. It made him feel that in the 
contingency of a bad year, or a long illness, 
or any of the perils to which men and artists 
are liable, he would still be safe, and that his 
wife and child would not suffer ; but to the 
rich City man it was a bagatelle scarcely 
worth thinking of. When he really consented 
to employ his mind about it, he made such 
use of it as astonished and delighted the inno- 
cent painter. All that his simple imagination 
had ever dreamed seemed likely to be carried 
out This was indeed money-making he felt — 
Trade spelt witli a very big capital, and meaning 
something much more splendid than anything 
he had' hitherto dreamt of. But then he 
could not have done it by himself or without 
instruction. Burton could not have been 
more at a loss in Drummond's studio than 
he would have felt in his friend's counting- 
house. Mr. Burton was "a merchant;" a 
vague term which nevertheless satisfied the 
pamter's mind. He was understood to be 
one of the partners in Rivers's bank, but his 
own business was quite independent of that 
Money was the material he dealt in — ^his 
stock-in-trade. He understood the Funds as 
a doctor understands the patient whose pulse 
he feels every day. He could divine when 
they were going to rise and when they were 
going to fall. And there were other ways in 
which his knowledge told still more wonder- 
fully. He knew when a new invention, a 
new manufacture, was going to be popu ar. 
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by some extraordinary magic which Drum- 
niond could not understand. He would 
catch a speculation of this sort at its tide, 
and take his profit from it, and bound off 
again uninjured before the current began to 
fall. In all these matters he was knowing 
beyond most men ; and he lent to his cou- 
sin's husband all the benefit of his experience. 
For several years Drummond went on adding 
to his store in a manner so simple and de- 
lightful, that his old way of making money, 
the mode by 'which months of labour went 
to the acquisition of a few hundred pounds, 
looked almost laughable to him. He con- 
tinued it because he was fond of his art, and 
loved her for herself alone; but he did it 
with a sort of banter, smiling at the folly of it, 
as an enlightened old lady might look at her 
spinning-wheel. The use of it ? Well, as for 
that, the new ways of spinning were l^etter 
and cheaper ; but still not for the use, but for 
the pleasure of it ! — So Drummond clung to 
his profession, and worked almost as hard at 
it as ever. And in the arlditional case of his 
circumstances, not needing to hurry anything 
for an exhibition, or sacrifice any part of his 
design for the fancy of a buyer, he certainly 
painted better than usual, and was made an 
Associate, to the general satisfaction of his 
brethren. These were the happy days in 
which the studio was built. It was connected 
with the house, as I have said, by a conser- 
vatory, a warm, glass-covered, fragrant, balmy 
place, bright with flowers. " There must 
always be violets, and there must always be 
colour !" he had said to the nurseryman who 
supplied and kept his fairy palace in order, 
after the fashion of London. And if ever 
there was a flowery^ way contrived into the 
thorny haunts of Art it was this. It would 
perhaps be rash to say that this was the 
happy time of Drummond's married life, for 
they had always been happy, with only that 
one drawback of Helen's dissatisfaction with 
her husband's work. They had loved each 
other always, and their union had been most 
true and full. But the effect of wealth was 
mollifying, as it so often is. Prosperity has 
been railed at much, as dangerous and dead- 
ening to the higher being; but prosperity 
increases amiability and smooths down as- 
perities as nothing else can. It did not 
remove that one undisclosed and untellable 
grievance which prevented Mrs. Drummond's 
life from attaining perfection, but it took 
away ever so many little points of irritation 
which aggravated that. She got, for one 
thing, the dining-room she wanted — a prosafc 
matter, yet one which Helen considered im- 



portant — and she got, what she had not 
bargained for, that pretty conservatory, and 
a bunch of violets every day — ^a lover-like 
gift which pleased her. Things, in short, 
went very well with them at this [period of 
their existence. Her discontents were more 
lulled to sleep than they had ever been before. 
Slie still saw the absence of any divine mean- 
ing in her husband's pictures ; but she saw it 
with gentler eyes. The pictures did not seem 
so entirely his sole standing-ground. If he could 
not grow absolutely illustrious by that or any 
personal means of acquiring fame, he might 
still hold his own in the world by other 
means. Helen sighed over her Titian-dream, 
but to a great extent she gave it up. Great- 
ness was not to be ; but comfort, and even 
luxury were probable. Her old conditions of 
life seemed to be coming back to her. It 
was not what she had dreamed of ; but yet it 
was better to have mediocrity with ease and 
modest riches, and pleasant surroundings, 
than mediocrity without those alleviations. 
To do her justice, had her husband been a 
great unsuccessful genius, in whom she had 
thoroughly believed, she would have borne 
privation proudly and with a certain triumph. 
But that not being so, she returned to her 
old starting-ground with a sigh that was not 
altogether painful, saying to herself that she 
must learn to be content witli what she had, 
and not long for what she could not have. 

Thus they were happier, more hopeful, 
more at their ease. They went more into 
society, and received more frequent visits 
from their friends. The new studio made 
many social pleasures possible that had not 
been possible. Of itself it implied a certain 
rise in the world. It gave grace and coia- 
pleteness to their little house. Nobody could 
say any longer that it was half a house and 
half a workshop, as Helen, under her breath, 
in her u». patience, had sometimes declared it 
to be. The workshop pliase was over, the 
era of self-denial gone — and yet Robert was 
not driven from the art he loved, nor pre- 
vented from putting on his old coat and 
stealing away in the evenings to visit the 
mistress who was dearer to him than anything 
else except his. wife. 

This was the state of affairs when the painter 
one day entered Helen's drawing-room in a 
state of considerable excitement. He was 
full of a new scheme, greater than anything 
he had as yet been engaged in. Rivers s 
bank, which was half as old as London, 
which held as high repute as the Bank of 
England, which was the favourite depository 
of everybody's money, from ministers of staic 
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down to dressmakers, was going to undergo 
a revolution. The Riverses themselves had 
all died out, except, indeed, the head of the 
house, who was now Lord Rivers, and had 
no more than a nominal connection with the 
establishment which had been the means of 
bringing him to his present high estate. The 
other partners had gradually got immersed 
in other business. Mr. Burton, for instance, 
confessed frankly that he had not time to 
attend to the affairs of the bank, and the 
others were in a similar condition: — they 
had come in as secondaries, and they found 
themselves principals, and it was too much 
for them. They had accordingly decided to 
make Rivcrs's a joint-stock bank. This was 
the great news that Drummond brought home 
to his wife. " I will put everything we have 
into it," he said in his enthusiasm, '' unless 
you object, Helen. We can never have such 
another chance. Most speculations have a 
doubtful element in them ; but this is not at 
all doubtful. There is an enormous business 
ready made to our hands, and all the tradi- 
tions of success, and the best names in the 
City to head our list — for of course the old 
partners hold shares, and will be made direc- 
tors of the new company And — you will 

laugh, Helen, but for you and the child I 
feel able to brave anything — I am to be a 
director too." 

" You !'* cried Helen, with a surprise which 
had some mixture of dismay. "But you 
don't know anything about business. You 
can't even ^" 

" Reckon up my own accounts," said the 
painter placidly — " quite true ; but you see 
it is a great deal easier to calculate on a 
large scale than on a small scale. I assure 
you I understand the banking system — ^at 
least, I shall when I have given my mind to 
it. I shouldn't mind even," he said, laugh- 
ing, " making an effort to learn the multipli- 
cation table. Norali might teach me. Be- 
sides, to speak seriously, it doesn't matter in 
the least : there are clerks and a manager to 
do all that, and other directors that know all 
about it, and I shall learn in time." 

" But, then, why be a director at all?" said 
Helen. She said this more from a woman's 
natural hesitation at the thought of change, 
than from any dislike of the idea; for she 
belonged to the race from which directors 
come by nature. Poor Drummond could not 
give any very good reason why he desired this 
distinction ; but he looked very wise, and set be- 
fore her with gravity all the privileges involved. 

" It brings something in," he said, ** either 
in the way of salary, or special profits, or 



something. Ask your cousin. 1 don't pre- 
tend to know very much about it. But I 
assure you he is very great upon the advan- 
tages involved. He says it will be the making 
of me. It gives position and influence and 
all that—" 

" To a painter ! " said Helen : and in her 
heart she groaned. Her dream came back 
like a mist, and wove itself about her head. 
What distinction would it have given to 
Raphael or to Titian, or even to Gains- 
borough or Sir Joshua Reynolds, to be made 
directors of a bank? She groaned in her 
heart, and then she came back to herself, 
and caught her husband's eyes looking at 
her with that grieved and wondering look, 
half aware of the disappointment he had 
caused her, humbled, sorry, suspicious, yet 
almost indignant, the look with which he had 
sometimes regarded her from among his pic- 
tures in the day when art reigned alone over 
his life. Helen came abruptly to herself 
when she met that glance, and said hurriedly, 
"It cannot change your position much, 
Robert, in our world." 

" No," he said, with a glance of sudden 
brightness in his eyes which she did not 
understand ; ** but, my darling, our world 
may expand. I should like you to be some- 
thing more than a poor painter's wife, Helen 
— ^you who might be a princess 1 I should 
not have ventured to marry you if I had not 
hoped to make you a kind of princess ; but 
you don't believe I can ; do you ? " Here he 
paused, and, she thought, regarded her with 
a wistful look, asking her to contradict him. 
But how could she contradict him? It was 
true. The wife of a pleasant mediocre painter. 
Associate, or in time Academician — that was 
all. Not a thorough lady of art such as — 
such a s Such as whom ? Poor Andrea's 

Lucrezia, who ruined him ? That was the 
only painter's wife that occurred to Helen. 

" Dear Robert," she said earnestly, " never 
mind me : so long as I have you and Norah, 
I care very litde about princesses. We are 
very well and very happy as we are. I think 
you should be careful, and consider well be- 
fore you make any change." 

But by this time the brightness that had been 
hanging about him came back again like a gleam 
of sunshine. He kissed her with a joyous laugh. 
" You are only a woman," he said, " after all. 
You don't understand what it is to be a British 
director. Fancy marching into the bank with a 
lordly stride, and remembering the days when 
one was thankful to have a balance of five 
pounds to one's credit ! You don't see the fun (»f 
it, Helen ; and the best of tlie whole is that aa 
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R.A. on the board of directors will be an ad- 
vantage, Burton says. Why, heaven knows. 
I suppose he thmks it will conciliate the pro- 
fession. We painters, you see, are known to 
have so much money floating about ! But, 
any how, he thinks an R.A. " 

" But, Robert ! you are not an R.A.** 

" Not yet I forgot to tell you," he added, 
lowering his voice, and putting on a sudden 
look of gravity, which was half real, half 
innocently hypocriticaL " Old Welby died 
last night" 

Then there was a little pause. They were 
not glad that old Welby was dead. A serious 
shade came over both their faces for the 
moment — the homage, pardy natural, partly 
conventional, that human nature pays to 
death. And then they clasped each other*s 
hands in mutual congratulation. The vacant 
place would come to Drummond in the 
course of nature. He was known to be the 
first on the list of Associates. Thus he had 
obtained the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, and it was this and not the bank 
directorship which had filled him with triumph. 
His wife's coldness, however, checked his 
delight His profession and the public ad- 
judged the honour to him ; but Helen had 
not adjudged it. If the prize had been hers 
to bestow, she would not have given it to 
him. This made his heart contract even in 
the moment of his triumph. But yet he was 
triumphant To him it was the highest 
honour in the world. 

" Poor old Welby I" he said. " He was a 
great painter ; and now that he is dead, he 
will be better understood. He was fifty be- 
fore he entered the Academy," the painter 
continued, with haL*-conscious self-glorifica- 
tion. ''He was a long time making his 
way." 

** And you are more than ten years younger," 
said Helen. Surely that might have changed 
her opinion if anything could. " Robert, are 
you to be put upon this bank because you 
are an R. A. ?" 

**And for my business talents generally," 
he said, with a laugh. His spirits were too 
high to be subdued. He would not heaJr 
reason, nor, indeed, anything except the con- 
fused delightful chatter about his new eleva- 
tion, in which the fumes of happiness get vent. 
He plunged into an immediate revelation of 
what he would do in his new capacity. ** It 
will be odd if one can't make the Hanging 
Committee a little more reasonable," he said. 
"I shall set my face against that hideous 
habit of filling up * the line ' with dozens of 
bad pictures because the men have R.A. at 



their names. Do you remember, Helen, that 
year when I was hung up at the ceiling ? It 
nearly broke my heart. . It was the yeai 
before we were married." 

"They were your enemies then," said 
Helen, with some visionary remnant of the 
old indignation which she had felt about that 
base outrage before she was Robert Drum- 
mond's wife. She had not begun to criticise 
hini then — to weigh his pictures and find 
them wanting; and she could still remember 
her disgust and hatred of the Hanging 
Committee of that year. Now no Hang- 
ing Committee could do any harm. It had 
changed its opinion and applauded the painter, 
but she — ^had changed her opinion too. Then 
this artist-pair did as many such people do. 
By way of celebrating the occasion they went 
away to the country, and spent the rest of the 
day like a pair of lovers. Little Norah, who 
was too small to be carried ofif on such short 
notice, was left at home with her governess, 
but the father and mother went away to 
enjoy the bright summer day, and eacli otlier, 
and the event which had crowned them with 
glory. Even Helen's heart was moved with 
a certain thrill of satisfaction when it occurred 
to her that some one was pointing her hus- 
band out as " Drummond the painter — the 
new R.A." He had won his blue ribbon, 
and won it honestly, and nobody in England, 
nobody in the world was above him in his 
own profession. He was as good as a Duke, 
or even superior, for a Duke (poor wretch !) can- 
not help himself, whereas a painter achieves 
his own distinction. Helen let this new soft- 
ness steal into her souL She even felt that 
when she looked at the pictures next time 
they would have a light in them which she 
had not yet been able to perceive. And the 
bank, though it was so much more important, 
sank altogether into the background, while 
the two rowed down the river in the summer 
evening, with a golden cloud of pleasure and 
glory around them. They had gone to Rich- 
mond, where so many happy people go to 
realise their gladness. And were the pair of 
lovers new betrothed, who crossed their path 
now and then without seeing them, more 
blessed than the elder pair ? "I wonder if 
they will be as happy ten years hence?" 
Helen said, smiling at them with that mingling 
of sweet regret and superiority with which 
we gaze at the reflection of a happiness we 
have had in our day. " Yes," said the painter, 
"if she is as sweet to him as my wife has 
been to me." What more could a woman 
want to make her glad ? If Helen had not 
been very happy in his love, it would have 
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made her heart sick to think of all her iitilures 
towards him; but she was very happy; and 
happiness is indulgent not only Co its friends, 
but even to itself. 

CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Burton, however, was soon re- 
Etored to pre-eminence in the affairs of 
the Dnimmonds. Tlie very next day he 
dined with them, and entered on the whole 
question. The gloiy which the p^untei had 



achieved was his own affair, and consequently 

its interest was soon exhausted to his friend, 
who, for his part, had a subject of his own, 
of which the interest was inexhaustible. Mr. 
Burton was very explanatory, in his genial, 
mercantile way. He made it clear even to 
Helen, who was not above the level of ordi- 
nary womankind in her understanding of 
business. He had no difficulty in convincing 
her that Robert Drummond, R.A., would be 
an addition to the list of directors; but it 
was harder to make the reasons apparent 




why "Rivers's" should change its cliaracier. 
If it was so firmly established, so profitable, 
and so popular, why should the partners de- 
sire to share their good fortune with others? 
Mrs. Drummond asked. Herhusband laughed 
with the confidence of a man who knew all 
about it, at the simplicity of such a question, 
but Mr. Burton, on the contrary, took the 
greatest pains to explain alL He pointed 
out to her all the advantages of "new blood." 
The bank was doing well, and making enor- 
mous profits; but still it might do better 
with more enef;getic management Mr, Bur- 
ton described and deplored pathetically his 



own over-burdened condition. Sometimes 
he was detained in the city while the guests 
at a state dinner-party awaited him at home. 
His carriage had waited for him for two 
hours together at the railway, while he was 
busy in town, toiling over the airears of work 
at Rivers's. "We have a jewel of a ma- 
nager," he said, " or we never could get on 
at all. You know Golden, Drummond? 
There never was such a fellow for work — and 
a head as clear as steel ; never forgets any- 
thing; never lets an opportunity slip him. 
But for him, we never could have got on so 
long in this way. But every man's strength 
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has its limits. And we must have ' new 
blood.' *" 

Thus Helen gradually came to an under- 
standing of the whole, or at least thought 
she did. At all events, she understood about 
the " new blood." Her own Robert was new 
blood of the most valuable kind. His name 
would be important, for the business of 
" Rivers's " was to a considerable extent a 
private business. And his good sense and 
industry would be important too. 

" Talk about business talent," Mr. Burton 
said ; '* business talent means good seiise 
and prudence. It means the capacity to see 
what ought to be done, and the spirit to do 
it ; and if you add to tfiis discretion enough 
not to go too far, you have everything a 
man of business needs. Of course all tech- 
nical knowledge lias to be acquired, but that 
is easily done." 

" But is Robert so accomplished as all 
this?" Helen said, opening her eyes. She 
would not for all England, have disclosed to 
her cousin that Robert, in her eyes, was any 
thing less than perfect. She would not,, for 
her life,*have had him know that her husband 
was not the first of painters and of meh ; but 
yet an exckunation of wonder burst from her. 
She was not herself so sure of his clear- 
sightedness and discretion. And when Robert 
laughed with a mixture of vanity and amuse- 
ment at the high character imagined for him, 
Helen flushed also with something between 
anger and shame. 

" Your own profession is a different thing," 
she said hastily. "You have been trained 
for that. But to be an R.'A. does not make 
you a man of business — and painting is your 
profession, Robert More will be expected 
from you now, instead of less." 

** But we are not going to interfere with 
his time, my dear Helen," said her cousin 
cheerfully. " A meeting of directors once a 
week or so— a consultation when we meet — 
his advice, which we can always come to 
ask. Bless my soul, we are not going to 
sweep up a great painter for our small con- 
cern. No, no ; you may make yourself quite 
easy. In the meantime Drummond is not 
to give us much more than the benefit of his 
name." 

" And all his money," Helen said to her- 
self as she withdrew to the drawing-room, 
wLc'.e her little Norah .awaited her. His 
money had increased considerably since this 
new era in their lives be^an. It was some- 
thing worth having now — something that 
would make the little girl a heiress in a 
humble way. And he was going to risk it 



all. She went into the conservatory in the 
twilight and walked up and down and pon- 
dered — wondering if it was wise to do it; 
wondering if some new danger was about to 
swallow them up. Her reasonings, however, 
were wholly founded upon matters quite dis- 
tinct from the real question. She discussed 
it with herself, just as her husband would 
discuss it with himself, in a way common to 
women, and painters, and other unbusiness- 
like persons, on every ground but the real one. 
First, he had followed Reginald Burton's 
advice in all his speculations, and had gained. 
Would it be honourable for him to give up 
following his advice now, especially in a matter 
which he had so much at heart ? Secondly, 
by every means in his power, Reginald 
Burton took occasion to throw in her face 
(Helen's) the glories and splendour of his 
wife, and of the home he had given her, 
and all her high estate. Helen herself was 
conscious of having refused these glories and 
advantages. She had chosen to be Robert 
Drummond's wife, and thrown aside the 
other; but still the mention of Mrs. Burton 
and her luxuries had a certain stinging and 
stifhulating effect upon her. She scorned, 
and yet would have been pleased to emu- 
late that splendour. The account of it put 
her out of patience with her own humility, 
notwithstanding that .she took pride in that 
humility, and felt it more consistent with the 
real dignity of her position than any splen- 
dour. And then, thirdly, the thought would 
come in that even the magic title of R.A. 
had not thrown any celestial light into 
Robert's pictures. That very morning she 
had stood for half an hour, while he was out, 
in front of the last, which still stood on his 
easel, and tried to reason herself into love of 
it. It was a picture which ought to have 
been great. It was Francesca and Paolo, in 
the stoiy, reading together at the crisis of 
their fate. The glow and ardour of sup- 
pressed passion had somehow toned down 
in Drummond's hands to a gentle light 
There was a sunset warmth of colour about 
the pair, which stood in place of that fiercer 
illumination ; and all the maze of love and 
madness, all the passion and misery ajid 
delight, all the terror of fate involved, and 
shadow of the dark, awlul world beyond, had 
sunk into a tender picture of a pair of lovers, 
innocent and sweet Helen had stood before 
it with a mixture of discouragement and 
longing impossible to put into words. Oh, 
if she could but breathe upon it, and breathe 
in the lacking soul ! Oh, if she could but 
reflect into Drummond's eyes the passion of 
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II 



humiliation and impatience and love which 
was in her own 1 But she could not As 
Helen paced up and down the pretty orna- 
mented space, all sweet with flowers, which 
her husband's love had made for her, this 
picture rose before her like a ghost. He 
who painted it was an R.A. It was ex- 
quisitely painted — ^a very miracle of colour 
and manipulation. There was not a detail 
which could be improved, nor a line which 
was out of drawing. He would never do 
anything better, never, never 1 Then why 
should he go on trying, proving, over and 
over, how much he could, and how much he 
could not do ? Better, far better, to throw it 
aside for ever, to grow rich, to make himself 
a name in another way. 

Thus Helen reasoned in the vehemence of 
her thoughts. She was calm lintil she came 
to this point. She thought she was very 
calm, reasonable to the highest pitch, in 
everything ; and yet the blood began to boil 
and course through her veins as she pursued 
the subject Sometimes she walked as far as 
the door of the studio, and pausing to look 
in, saw that picture glimmenng on the easel, 
and all the unframed canvases about upon 
the walls. Many of them were sketches of 
herself, made from memory, for she never 
would sit — studies of her in her different 
dresses, in different characters, according as 
her husband's fond fancy represented her to 
himselfl She could not see them for the dark- 
ness, but she saw them all in her heart Was 
that all he could do ? Not glorify her by his 
greatness, but render her the feeble homage 
of this perpetual, ineffectual adoration. Why 

was not he like the other painters ; like 

Her memory failed her for an example ; of 
all the great painters she could think of 
only Rubens' bacchanalian beauties, and that 
Lucrezia would come to her mind. It was 
about the time of Mr. Browning's poem, that 
revelation of Andrea del Sarto, which eluci- 
dates the man like a very ray from heaven. She 
was not very fond of poetry, nor anytliing of 
a critic ; but the poem had seized upon her, 
partly because of her intense feeling on the 
subject Sometimes she felt as if she herself 
was Andrea— not Robert, for Robert had 
none of that heart- lending sense of failure. 
Was she Lucrezia rather, the wife that goaded 
him into misery ? No, no I she could not so 
condemn herself. When her thoughts reached 
this point she forsook the studio and the 
conservatory, and rushed back to the drawing- 
room, where little Norah, with her head 
pressed close against the window to take 
advantage of the last glimmer of light, was 



reading a book of fairy taies. Great paintei-s 
had not wives.. Those others — Leonardo, and 
Angelo, and the young Urbinese — had none 
of them wives. Was that the reason ? But 
not to be as great as Michel Angelo, not to 
win the highest honours of art, would Robert 
give up his wife and his child. Therefore 
was it not best thn' he should give up being 
a painter, and become a commercial ma:i 
instead, and grow rich 1 Helen sat down in 
the gathering darkness and looked at the 
three windo^^'S glimmering with their mist of 
white curtains, and little Norah curled up on 
the carpet, with her white face and her brown 
curls relieved against the light Some faint 
sounds came in, soil as summer and evening 
made them, through the long casement, which 
was open, and with it a scent of mignonette, 
and of the fresh earth in the flower-beds, 
refreshed by watering and dew. Sometimes 
the voices of her husband and cousin from 
the adjoining room would reach her ear; 
but where she was all was silent, nothing 
to disturb her thoughts. No, he would 
never do better. He had won his crown. 
Helen was proud and glad that he had won 
it; but in her heart did not consent He 
had won and he had not won. His victory was 
because he had caught the vassal fancy of 
the public, and pleased his brethren by his 
beautiful work; but he had failed because 
—because Why had he failed? Be- 
cause he was not Raphael or Leonardo — nor 
even that poor Andrea — but only Robert 
Drummond, painting his pictures not out of 
any inspiration within him, but for money and 
fame. He had gained these as men who 
seek them frankly so often seem to do. But 
it was better, far better, that he should make 
money now, by legitimate means, without 
pursuing a profession in which he never 
could be great 

These were not like a wife's reasonings ; 
but they were Helen's, though she was loyal 
to her husband as ever woman was. She 
would have liked so much better to worship 
his works and himself, as most women do ; 
and that would have done him good more 
Aan anything else in earth or heaven. But 
she could not It was her hard fate that 
made her eye so keen and so true. It felt 
like infldelity to him, to come to such a con- 
clusion in his own house, with his kind voice 
sounding in her ear. But so it was, and she 
could not make it dift'erent, do what she 
would. He was so pleased when he foun<l 
she did not oppose his desires, so grateful to 
her, so strongly convinced that she was 
yielding her own pleasure to his, that hut 
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thanks were both lavish and tender. When 
their visitor had left them, and they were 
alone, he poured out his gratitude like a 
lover. " I know you are giving in to me," 
he said, " my love, my self-forgetting Helen ! 
It is like you. You always have given up 
your pleasure to mine. Am I a brute to 
accept it, and take my own way?" 

" I am not making any sacrifice, Robert. 
Don't thank me, please. It is because I 
think you have judged right, and this is 
best." 

*' And you think I am so blind and stupid 
not to see why you say that." he said in his 
enthusiasm. '* Helen, I often wonder what 
providence was thinking of to give you only 
such a poor fellow as I am. I wish I was 
something better for your sake, something 
more like you ; but I have not a wish or a 
hope in the world, my darling, except for 
you. If I want to be rich, Helen, it is only 
for you. You know that, at least." 

" And for Norah," she said, smiling. 

" lor Norah, but most for Norah's mother, 
who trusted me when I was nobody, and 
gave me herself when I had little chance of 
being either rich or great," said Drummond. 
He said it, poor fellow, with a swelling of his 
heart His new dignity had for the moment 
delivered him even from the chill of his 
wife's unexpressed indifference to his work. 
With a certain trustful simplicity, which it 
would have been impossible to call vanity, 
he accepted the verdict of his profession — 
even though he had doubts himself as to his 
own eminence, they must know. He had 
won the greatness he wanted most, he had 
acquired a distinction which could not but 
vanquish his own doubts and hers. And 
as he was now, he would not change posi- 
tions with any man in England. He was 
great, and please God, for Helen's sake, 
he would be rich too. He put his arm round 
his wife and drew her into the open conser- 
vatory. The moon was up, and shone down 
upon them, lighting up with a wan and spiri- 
tual light the colourless silent flowers. It 
was curious to see them, with all their leavos 
silvered, and all their identity gone, yet pour- 
ing forth their sweet scents sUently, no one 
noting them. " How sweet it is here," said 
the painter, drawing a long breath in his 
happiness. It was a moment that lived in his 
mind, and remained with him, as moments 
do which are specially happy, detaching them- 
selves from the common tenor of life with 
all the more distinctness that they are so 
few, 

^'Yes, it is th& place I love best," said 



Helen, whose heart was touched too, " be- 
cause you made it for me, Robert. The rest 
is ordinary and comfortable, but this is dif- 
ferent. It is your sonnet to me, like that we 
were reading of— like Raphael's sonnet and 
Dante's angel" This she said with a Uttle 
soft enthusiasm, which perhaps went beyond 
the magnitude of the fact But then she 
was compunctious about her sins towards 
him; and his fondness, and the moonlight, 
and the breath of the flowers, moved her, 
and the celestial fumes of Mr. Browning's 
book of poetry had gone to Helen's head, 
as the other influences went to her heart. 

** My darling I it will be hard upon me if 
I don't give you better yet," he said. And 
then with a change in his voice — cheerful, yet 
slightly deprecating, " Come and have a look 
at * Francesca,* " he said. 

It was taking an unfair advantage of her ; 
but she could not refuse him at such a 
moment. He went back to the dfawing- 
room for the lamp, and returned carrying it, 
drawing flecks of colour round him from all 
the flowers as he passed flashing the light 
on them. Helen felt her own portrait look 
at her reproachtully as she went in with 
reluctant steps following him, wondering what 
she could say. It made her heart sick to 
look at his pet picture, in its beauty and 
feebleness; but he approached it lovingly, 
with a heart full of satisfaction and content 
He held up the lamp in his hand, though it 
was heavy, that the softened light might fall 
just where it ought, and indicated to her the 
very spot where she ought to stand to have 
the full advantage of all its beauties. *' I 
don't think there is much to find fault with 
in the composition," he said, looking at it 
fondly. "Give me your honest opinion, 
Helen. Do you think it would be improved 
by a little heightening of those lights ?" 

Helen gazed at it with confused eyes and 
an aching heart It was his diploma picture, 
the one by which most probably he would 
be known best to posterity, and she said to 
herself that he, a painter, ought to know 
better than she did. But that reflection did 
not* aflect her feelings. Her impulse was to 
snatch the lamp from his hand, and say, 
"Dear Robert, dearest husband, come and 
make money, come and be a banker, or sweep 
a crossing, and let Francesca alone for ever !" 
But she could not say that What she did 
say filtering was — " You must know so much 
better than I do, Robert ; but I think the 
light is very sweet It is best not to be too 
bright" 

** Do you think so ?" he said anxiously. 
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*' 1 am not quite sure. I think it would be 
more effective with a higher tone just here ; 
and this line of drapery is a little stiff— just 
a little stiff. Could you hold the lamp for a 
moment, Helen ? There ! that is better. 
Now Paolo's foot is free, and the attitude 
more distinct. Follow the line of the chalk 
and tell me what you think. That comes 
better now?" 

" Yes, it is better," said Helen ; and then 
she paused and summoned all her courage. 
" Don't you think," she faltered, " that Fran- 
cesca — is — almost too innocent and sweet?" 

" Too innocent I" said poor Robert, open- 
ing his honest eyes. "But, dear, you forget! 
She was innocent. Why, surely you are not 
the one to go in for anything sensational, 
H^len ! This is not Frarcescain the Inferno, 
but Francesca in the garden, before any harm 
had come near her. I don't like your im- 
passioned women." He had grown a little 
excited, feeling, perhaps, more in the sugges- 
tion than its mere words ; but now he came 
to a stop, and his voice regained its easy 
tone. " The whole thing wants a great deal 
of working up," he said ; ** all this foreground 
is very imperfect— it is too like an English 
garden. I acknowledge my weakness; my 
ideal alwa3rs smacks of home." 

Helen said no more. How could she? 
He was ready laughingly to allow that Eng- 
land came gliding into his pencil and his 
thoughts when he meant to paint Italy: a 
venial, kindly error. But candid and kind as 
he was, he could not bear criticism on the 
more vital points. She held the lamp for 
him patiently, though it strained her arm, 
and tried to make what small suggestions she 
could about the foreground ; and in her 
heart, as she stood trembling with pain and 
excitement, would have liked to thrust the 
flame through that canvas in very love for 
the painter. Perhaps some painter's wife 
who reads this page, some author's wife, 
some woman jealous and hungry for excel- 
lence in the productions of those she loves, 
will understand better than I can describe it 
how Helen felt. 

When he had finished those fond scratches 
of chalk upon the picture, and had taken 
the lamp from her hand to relieve her, 
Dnimmond was shocked to find his wife 
so tremulous and pale. He made her sit 
down in his great chair, and called himself a 
brute for tiring her. "Now let us have a 
comfortable talk over the other matter," he 
said. The lamp, which he had placed on 
a table littered with portfolios and pigments, 
threw a dim light through the large studio. 



There were two ghostly easels standing up 
tall and dim in the background, and the lay 
figure ghostliest of all, draped with a gleam- 
ing silvery stuff, pale green with lines of 
silver, shone eerily in the distance. Dnim- 
mond sat down by his wife, and took her 
hand in his. 

" You are quite chilly," he said tenderly ; 
" are you ill, Helen ? If it worries you like 
this, a hundred directorships would not tempt 
me. Tell me frankly, my darling — do you 
dislike it so much as this?" 

" I don't dislike it at all," she said eagerly. 
" I am chilly because the night is cold. 
Listen how the wind is rising I That sound 
always makes me miserable. It is like a 
child crying, or some one wailing out of 
doors. It affects ray nerves — I don't know 
why." 

" It is nothing but the sound of rain," he 
said, " silly little woman ! I wonder why it 
is that one likes a woman to be silly now and 
then ? It restores the balance between us, 
I suppose ; for generally, alas ! Helen, you 
are wiser than I am, which is a dreadful 
confession for a man to make." 

"No, no, it is not true," she said with 
indescribable reniorse. But he only laughed 
and put his arm round her, seeing that she 
trembled still. 

" It is quite true ; but I like you to be 
silly now and then — like this. It gives one 
a glimmer of superiority. There I lean upon 
me and feel comfortable. You are only a 
woman after alL You want your husband's 
arm to keep you safe.'' 

" What is that ?" said Helen with a start 
It was a simple sound enough ; .one of the 
many unframed, unfinished drawings which 
covered the walls had fallen down. Robert 
rose and picked it up, and brought it forward 
to the light 

" It is nothing," he said ; and then with a 
laugh, looking at it, added, ^^ Ahsit oment 
It is my own portrait And very lucky, too, 
that it was nothing more important It is 
not hurt Let us talk about the bank." 

" Oh, Robert, your portrait !" she said with 
sudden unreasonable terror, clutching at it, 
and gazing anxiously into the serene painted 
face. 

" My portrait does not mind in the least,** 
he said, laughing ; " and it might have been 
yours, Helen. I must have all those fasten- 
ings seen to to-morrow. Now, let us talk 
about the bank." 

" Oh, . Robert," she said, " let us have 
nothing to do with it * It,£f an omen, a 
warning. We are very well as we arc. Give 
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up all tliese business things which you don't 
understand. How can j-ou understand them ? 
G ivc it up, and let us be as we are." 

"Because a nail has come out of the 
wall ?" he said. "Do you suppose the naii 
knew, Helen, or the bit of painted canvas ? 
Nonsense, dear. I defy all omens for my 
part" 

' And just then the wind rose and gave a 
wailing cry, like a spirit in pain. Helen burst 
into tears which she could not keep back. 
No; it was quite true, the picture could not 
know, the wind could not know wbat was to 
come. And yet 

Dnunmond had never seen his «ife suffer 



from nerves or fancies, and it half-amused, 
halt-Affected him, and went to his heart He 
was even pleased, the simple-minded soul, 
and flattered by the sense of protection and 
sirengih which he felt in himself. He liked 
nothing better than to caress and soothe her. 
He took her back to the drawing-room and 
placed her on a sofa, and read the new book 
of poetry to her which she had taken such a 
fancy to. Dear foolishness of womankind I 
He liked to feel her thus dependent upon 
his succour and sympathy; and smiled to 
think oi any omen that could lie in the howl- 
ing <^ a wind, or the rising of a summer 
storm. 




CHAPTER lY. 




is needless 
to say that 
Helen's su- 
perstition 
about the fall 
of the picture 
and the sigh- 

g of the 
wind vanished 
with the night, 
and that inthe 
morning her 
nervousness 
was gone, and 
her mind had 
returned to its 



however, had 
left one trace behind. While he was sooth- 
ing her fanciful terrors, Robert had said, in a 
burst of candour and magnanimity, " I will 
tell you what I will do, Helen. I will not 
act on my own judgment. I'll ask Haldane 
and Maurice for their advice." " But I do 
not care for their advice," she had said, with 
a certain pathos. " Yes, to be sure," Robert 
had answered ; for, good as he was, he liked 
his own way, and sometimes wa? perverse. 
" They are my oldest friends ; they are the 
most sensible fellows 1 know. 1 will tell 
them all the circumstances, and they will give 
me their advice." 

This was a result which probably would 
have come whether Helen had been nervous 
or not ; for Haldane and Maurice were the 
two authorities whom the painter held highest 
after his wife. But Helen had never been 
able to receive them with her husband's 
faith, or to agree to them as sharers of her 
influence over him. It said much for her 
that she had so tolerated them and schooled 
herself in their presence that poor Drummond 
had no idea of the rebellion which existed 
against them in her heart. But both of them 
were instinctively aware of it, and felt that they 
were not loved by their friend's wife. He 
made the same announcement to her next 
morning with cheerful confidence, and a sense 
that he deserved nothing but applause for his 
prudence.. " I am going to keep my pro- 



Inise," he said. " You must not think I say 
anything to please you which I don't mean 
to carry out. 1 am going to speak to 
Haldane and Mail rice. Maurice is very 
knowing about business, and as for Stephen, 
his father was in an office all his life." 

" But, Robert, I don't want you to ask 
their advice. I have no faith in them. I 
would rather a hundred times you judged for 
yourself." 

" Yes, my darling," said Robert ; " they 
are the greatest helps to a man in making 
such a decision. I know ray own opinion, 
and I know yours ; and our two good 
friends, who have no bias, will put every- 
thing right" 

And he went out with his hat brushed and 
a new pair of gloves, cheerful and respectable 
as if he were already a bank director, cleansed 
of the velvet coats and brigand hats and all 
the weaknesses ot his youth. And his wife sat 
down with an impatient sigh to hear Norah 
play her scales, which was not exhilarating, 
for Norah's notions of time and harmony 
were as yet but weakly developed. While 
the child made direful havoc among the 
black notes, Helen was sounding a great 
many notes quite as black in her inmost 
mind. What could they know about it? 
What were they to him in comparison with 
herself? Why should he so wear his heart 
upon his sleeve? It raised a kind of silent 
exasperation within her, so good as he was, 
so kind, and tender, and loving ; and yet 
this was a matter in which she had nothmg 
to do but submit. 

These two cherished friends of Robert's 
were not men after Helen's heart. The first, 
Stephen Haldane, was a Dissenting minister, 
a member of a class which all her prejudices 
were in arms against. It was not that she 
cared for his religious opinions or views, 
which difTered from her own. She was not 
theological nor ecclesiastical in her turn of 
mind, and, to tell the tmih, was not given to 
judging her acquaintances by an intellectual 
standard, much less a doctrinal one. But 
she shrank from his intimacy because he was 
a Dissenter — a man belonging to a class not 
acknowledged in society, and of whom she 
understood vaguely that they were very care- 
less about their h's, and were not gentle- 
men. The fact that Stephen Haldane was a 
gentleman as much as good manners, and 
good looks, and a tolerable educ3.d<i'?k ';.'^-^s&. 
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make him, did not change her sentiments. 
She was too much of an idealist (without 
knowing it) to let proof invalidate theory. 
Accordingly, she doubted his good manners, 
mistrusted his opinions, and behaved toward* 
him with studied civility, and a protest, care- 
fully veiled but never forgotten, against his 
admission to her society. He had no right 
to be there ; he was an intruder, an inferior. 
Such was her conclusion in a social point of 
view ; and her husband's inclination to con- 
sult him on most important matters in their 
history was very galling to her. The two 
had come to know each other in their youth, 
when Haldane was going through the curious 
incoherent education which often leads a 
young man temporarily to the position of 
dissenting minister. He had started in life 
as a Bluecoat boy, and had shown what 
people call "great talent," but not in the 
academical way. As a young man he had 
loved modem literature better than ancient 
Had he been bom to an estate of ten thou- 
sand a year, or had he been bom in a rank 
which would have secured him diplomatic or 
official work, he would have had a high cha- 
racter for accomplishments and ability ; but 
he was bom only of a poor dissenting family, 
without a sixpence, and when his school 
career was over he did not know what to 
do with himself. He took to writing, as 
such men do, by nature, and worked his 
way into the newspapers. Thus he began 
to earn a little money, While vaguely play- 
ing with a variety of careers. Once he 
thought he would be a doctor, and it was 
while in attendance at an anatomical class 
that he met Drummond. But Haldane was 
soon sick of doctoring. Then he became a 
lecturer, getting engagements from mechanics* 
institutions and literary societies, chiefly in 
the country. It was at one of these lectures 
that he fell under the notice of a certain Mr. 
Baldwin, a kind of lay bishop in a great 
dissenting community. Mr. Baldwin was 
much " struck " by the young lecturer. He 
agreed with his views, and applauded his 
eloquence ; and when the lecture was over 
had himself introduced to the speaker. This 
good man had a great many peculiarities, and 
was rich enough to be permitted to indulge 
them. One of these peculiarities was an 
mclination to find out and encourage " rising 
talent" And he told everybody he had 
seldom been so much impressed as by the 
talents of this young man, who was living 
(innocently) by his wits, and did not know 
what to do with himself. It is not necessary 
to describe the steps by which young Haldane 



ripened from a lecturer upon miscellaneous 
subjects, literary and philosophical, into a 
most esteemed preacher. He pursued his 
studies for a year or two at Mr. Baldwin's 
cost, and at the end of that time was pro- 
moted, not of course nominally, but very 
really, by Mr. Baldwin's influence, to the 
pulpit of the flourishing and wealthy congre- 
gation of which that potentate was the head. 
This was Stephen Haldane's history ; but he 
was not the sort of man to be produced 
naturally by such a training. He was full of 
natural refinement, strangely blended with a 
contented adherence to all the homely habits 
of his early life. He had not attempted, had 
not even thought of, "bettering" himself. 
He lived with his mother and sister, two 
homely dissenting women, narrow as the 
little house they lived in, who kept him, 
his table, and surroundings, on exactly the 
same model as his father's house had been 
kei)t All the luxuries of the wealthy chape' 
folks never tempted him to imitation. He 
did not even claim to himself the luxury of a 
private study in which to write his sermons, 
but had his writing-table in the common 
sitting-room, in order that his womankind 
might preserve the cold fiction of a "best 
room "• in which to receive visitors. To be 
sure, he might have been able to afford a 
larger house; but then Mrs. Haldane and 
Miss Jane would have been out of place 
in a larger house. They lived in Victoria 
Villas, one of those snnialler streets which 
copy and vulgarize the better ones in all 
London suburbs. It was close to St Mary's 
Road, in which Drummond's house was 
situated, and the one set of houses was a 
copy of the other in little. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms, the shape of the garden, 
the outside aspect was the same, only so 
many degrees smaller. And this, it must be 
allowed, was one of the reasons why the 
Haldanes were unpalatable neighbours to 
Mrs. Dmmmond. For, as a general rale, 
the people who lived in St Mary's Road 
did not know the inferior persons who in 
habited Victoria Villas. The smaller copied 
the greater, and were despised by them in 
consequence. It was "a different class," 
everybody said. And it may be supposed 
that it was very hard upon poor Helen to 
have it known that her husband's closest 
friend, the man whose opinion he asked 
about most things, and whom he believed 
in entirely, was one who combined in him- 
self almost all the objectionable qualities 
possible. He was a Dissenter — a dissenting 
minister — sprung of a poor family, and ad- 
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hering to all their shabby habits — ^and lived 
in Victoria Villas. The very address of 
itself was enough to condemn a man; no 
one who had any respect for his friends 
would have retained it for an hour. Yet 
it was this man whom Robert had gone 
to consult at the greatest crisis of his life. 

The other friend upon whom poor Drum- 
mond relied was less objectionable in a social 
point of view. He was a physician, and not 
in very great practice, being a crotchety man 
given to inventions and investigations, but 
emphatically " a gentleman " according to 
Helen's own sense of the word. This was so 
far satisfactory ; but if he was less objection- 
able, he was also much less interesting than 
Stephen Haldane. He was a shy man, know- 
ing little about women and caring less. He 
lived all by himself in a great house in one of 
the streets near Berkeley Square, a house 
twice as big as the Drummonds', which he 
inhabited in solitary state, in what seemed to 
Helen the coldest, dreariest loneliness. She 
was half sorry for, half contemptuous of 
him in his big, solemn, doubly-respectable 
hermitage. He was ridi, and had nothing 
to do with his money. He had few friends 
and no relations. He was as unlike the 
painter as could be conceived; and yet in 
him too Robert believed. Their acquaintance 
dated back to the same anatomical lectures 
which had brought Haldane and Drummond 
together, but Dr. Maurice was a lover of art, 
and had bought Robert's first picture, and thus 
occupied a different ground with him. Perhaps 
the irritating influence he had upon Helen 
was greater than that exercised by Haldane, 
because it was an irritation produced by his 
character, not by his circumstances. Hal- 
dane paid her a certain shy homage, feeling 
her to be different from all the women that 
surrounded himself; but Maurice treated her 
with formal civility and that kind of conven- 
tional deference which old-fashioned people 
show to the wishes and tastes of an inferior, 
liiat he may be set at his ease among them. 
There were times when she all but hated the 
doctor, with his courtesy and his silent air of 
criticism, but the minister she could not hate. 

At the same time it must be allowed that 
to see her husband set out with his new gloves 
to ask the opinion of these two men, after all 
the profound thought she had herself given to 
the subject, and the passionate feeling it had 
roused within her, was hard upon Helen. 
To them it would be nothing more than a 
wise or unwise investment of money, but to 
her it was a measure affectifig life and hon- 
our. Perhaps she exaggerated, she was will* 



ing to allow — ^but thty would not fail to under- 
rate its importance ; they could not — Heaven 
forbid they ever should ! — feel as she did, that 
Robert, though an R.A., had failed in his 
profession. They would advise him to hold 
fast by that profession and leave business 
alone, which was as much as condemning 
him to a constant repetition of the despairs 
and discontents of the past ; or they would 
advise him to accept the one opening held out 
to him and sever himself from Art, which would 
be as good as a confession of failure. Thus it 
is evident, whatever his friends might happen 
to advise, Helen was prepared to resent 

At this moment Mrs. Drummond's charac- 
ter was the strangest mixture of two kinds of 
being. She was, though a mature woman, 
like a flower bursting out of a rough husk. 
The old conventional nature, the habits and 
prejudices of the rich bourgeois existence to 
which she had been bom, had survived all 
that had as yet happened to her in life. The 
want of a dining-room, which has been 
already noted, had been not a trivial acci- 
dent but a real humiliation to her. She sighed 
when she thought of the great dinner-parties 
with mountains of silver on table and sideboard, 
and many men in black or more gorgeous 
beings in livery to wait, which she had been 
accustomed to in her youth ; and when she 
was obliged to furnish a supper for a group 
of painters who had been smoking half the 
night in the studio, and who were not in 
evening dress, she felt almost disgraced. 
Robert enjoyed that impromptu festivity more 
than all the dinner-pauties ; but Helen felt 
that if any of her old friends or even the 
higher class of her present acquaintances were 
to look in and see her, seated at the head of 
the table, where half a dozen bearded men 
in morning coats were devouring cold beef 
and salad, she must have sunk through the 
floor in shame and dismay. Robert was 
strangely, sadly without feeling in such mat- 
ters. It never occurred to him that they 
could be a criterion of what his wife called 
" position ;" and he would only laugh in the 
most hearty way wh^n Helen insisted upon the 
habits proper to " people of our class.'* But 
her pride, such as it was. was terribly wounded 
by all such irregular proceedings. The middle- 
class custom of dining early and making a 
meal of " tea," a custom in full and undis- 
turbed operation round the comer in Victoria 
Villas, affected her with a certain horror as if 
it had been a crime. Had she yielded to it 
she would have felt that she had " given in,'* 
and voluntarily descended in the social scale. 
''Late dinners" were to her as a bulwark 
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against that •social downfall which in her 
early married life had seemed always immi- 
nent. This curious raising up of details into 
the place of principles had given Helen many 
an unnecessary prick. It had made her put 
up whh much really inferior society in the 
shape of people of gentility whose minds were 
all absorbed in the hard struggle to keep up 
appearances, and live as people lived with 
ten times their income, while it cut her off 
from a great many to whom appearances were 
less important, and who lived as happened 
to be most convenient to them, without ask- 
ing at what hour dukes dined or millionaires. 
The dukes probably would have been as in- 
different, but not the millionaires, and it was 
from the latter class that Helen came. But 
in the midst of all these all-important details 
and the trouble they caused her, had risen up, 
she knew not how, a passionate, obstinately 
ideal soul. Perhaps at first her thirst for 
fame had been but another word for social 
advancement and distinction in the world, 
but that feeling had changed by means of the 
silent anguish which had crept on her as bit 
by bit she understood her husband's real 
weakness. Love in her opened, it did not 
blind, her eyes. Her heart cried out for 
excellence, for power, for genius in the man 
she loved ; and with this longing there came 
a hundred subde sentiments which she did 
not understand, and which worked and fer- 
mented in her without any will of hers. 
Along with the sense that he was no genius, 
there rose an unspeakable remorse and hatred 
of herself.who had found it out ; and along with 
her discontent came a sense of her own weak- 
ness^-a growing humility which was a pain to 
her, and against which her pride fought stoutly, 
keeping, up to this time, the upper hand— 
and a regretful, self-reproachful, half-adora- 
tion of her husband and his goodness, pro- 
duced by the very consciousness that he was 
not so strong nor so great as she had hoped. 
These mingled elements of the old and the 
new in Helen's mind made it hard to under- 
stand her, hard to realise and follow her 
motives; yet they explained the irritability 
which possessed her, her impatience of any 
suggestion from outside, along with her 
longing for something new, some change 
which might bring a new tide into the life 
which had fallen into such dreary, stagnant, 
unreal ways. 

While she waited at home with all these 
thoughts whirling about her, Robert went on 
cheerfully seeking advice. He did it in the 
spirit which is habitual to men who consult 
their friends on any important matter. He 



made up his mind first. As he turned lightly 
round the corner, swinging his cane, instead 
of wondering what his friend would say to 
him, he was making up his mind what he him- 
self would do with all the unusual power and 
wealth which would come to him through 
the bank For instance, at once there was 
poor Chance, the sculptor, whose son he 
would find a place for without more ado. 
Poor Chance had ten children, and was na 
genius, but an honest, good fellow, who 
would have made quite a superior stone- 
mason had he understood his own gifts. 
Here was one immediate advantage of that 
bank-directorship. He went in cheerful and 
confident in this thought to the little house 
in Victoria Villas. Haldane had been ill; 
he had spent the previous winter in Italy, 
and his friends had been in some anxiety 
about his health; but he had improved 
again, and Robert went in without any ai> 
prehensions into the sitting-room at the back, 
which looked into the little .garden. He 
had scarcely opened the door before he saw 
that something had happened. The writing- 
table was deserted, and a large sofa drawn 
near the window had become, it was easy to 
perceive, the centre of the room and of all 
the interests of its inhabitants. Mrs. Hal- 
dane, a homely old woman in a black dress 
and a widow's cap, rose hastily as he came 
in, with her hand extended, as if to forbid his 
approach. She was very pale and tremulous ; 
the arm which she raised shook as she held 
it out, and fell down feebly by her side when 
she saw who it was. " Oh, come in, Mr. 
Drummond, he will like to see you,*' she said 
in a whisper. Robert went forward with a 
pang of alarm. His friend was lying on the 
sofa with his eyes closed, with an ashy pale- 
ness on his face, and the features slightly, 
very slightly distorted. He was not moved 
by the sound of Robert's welcome tior by 
his mother's movements. His eyes were 
closed, and yet he did not seem to be asleep. 
His chest heaved regularly and faintly, or the 
terrified bystander would have thought he 
was dead. 

Robert clutched at the hand which the old 
lady stretched out to him again. " Has he 
fainted ?" he cried in a whisper. " Have you 
had the doctor ? Let me go for the doctor. 
Do you know what it is?" 

Poor Mrs. Haldane looked down silently 
and cried. Two tears fell out of her old 
eyes as if they were full and had overflowed. 
** I thought he would • notice you," she said. 
" He always was so fond of you. Oh, Mr. 
Drummond, my boy's had a shock." 
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*'A shock!" said Drummond, under his 
breath. All his own visions flitted out of his 
mind like a shadow. His friend lay before 
him like a fallen tower, motionless, speech- 
less. ''Good God!" he said, as men do 
unawares, with involuntary appeal to Him 
who (surely) has to do with those wild con- 
tradictions of nature. " When did it happen ? 
Who has seen him?" he asked, growing 
almost as pale as was the sufferer, and feeling 
fiaint and ill in the sense of his own power- 
lessness to help. 

" It was last night, late," said the mother. 
**Oh, Mr. Drummond, this has been what 
was working on him. I knew it was never 
the lungs. Not one of us, either his father's 
family or mine, was ever touched in the 
lungs. Dr. Mixwell saw him directly. He 
said not to disturb him, or I would have had 
him in bed. I know he ought to be in bed." 

** 1*11 go and fetch Maurice," cried Robert. 
" I shall be back directly," and he rushed out 
of the room which he had entered so jauntily. 
As he flew along the street, and jumped into 
the first cab he could And, the bank and his 
directorship went as completely out of his 
mind as if they had been a hundred years 
off. He dashed at the great solemn door of 
Dr. Maurice's house when he reached it and 
rushed in, upsetting the decorous servant 
He seized the doctor by the shoulder, who 
was seated calmly at breakfast ''Come 
along with me directly," he said. " I have a 
cab at the door." 

"What is the matter?" said Dr. Maurice. 
He had no idea of being disturbed so un- 
ceremoniously. "Is Mrs. Drummond ill? 
Sit down and tell me what is wrong." 

" I can't sit down. 1 wknt you to come 
with me. There is a cab at the door," said 
Robert panting. " It is poor Haldane. He 
has had a fit — come at once." 

" A fit ! I knew that was what it was," 
said Dr. Maurice calmly. He waved his 
hand to the importunate petitioner, and 
swallowed the rest of his breakfast in great 
mouthfuls. "I'm coming; hold your tongue, 
Drummond. I knew the lungs was all 
nonsense — of course that is what it was." 

"Come then," cried Robert "Good 
heavens, come I don't let him He there ^d 
die." 

" He will not die. More's the pity, poor 
fellow I" said the doctor. " I said so from 
the beginning. John, my hat. Lungs, non- 
sense! He was as sound in the lungs as 
either you or I." 

"For God's sake, come then," said the 
impatient painter, and he rushed to the door 



and pushed the calm physician into his calx 
He had come to consult him about some- 
thing — Yes, to be sure, about poor Haldane. 
Not to consult him — to carry him off, to 
compel, to drag that other back from the 
verge .of the grave. If there was anything 
more in his mind when he started Drummond 
had clean forgotten it. He did not remem- 
ber it again till two hours later when, having 
helped to carry poor Haldane up-stairs, and 
rushed here and there for medicines and con- 
veniences, he at last went home, weary with 
excitement and sympathetic pain. " I have 
surely forgotten something," he said, when 
he had given an account of all his doings 
to his wife. " Good heavens ! I forgot 
altogether that I went to ask somebody's 
advice." 

CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Burton called next morning to ascer- 
tain Drummond's decision, and found that 
he had been sitting up half the night with 
Stephen Haldane, and was wholly occupied 
by his friend's illness. The merchant suffered 
a little vexation to be visible in his smooth and 
genial aspect He was a middle-aged man, 
with a bland aspect and full development, 
not fat but ample. He wore his whiskers 
long, and had an air that was always jovial 
and comfortable. The cleanness of the man 
was almost aggressive. He enjoined upon 
you the fact that he not only had his bath 
every morning, but that his bath was con- 
structed on the newest principles, with water- 
pipes which wandered through all the house. 
He wore buff waistcoats and light trousers, 
and the easiest of overcoats. His watch- 
chain was worthy of him, and so were the 
heavy gold buttons at his sleeves. He looked 
and moved and st)oke like wealth, with a roll 
in his voice, which is only attainable in 
business, and when business goes very well 
with you. Consequently the shade of vexa- 
tion which came over him was very per- 
ceptible. He found the Dnimmonds only 
at breakfast, though he had breakfasted two 
hours before, and this mingled in his serious- 
ness a certain tone of virtuous reproof. 

" My dear fellow, I don't want to disturb 
you," he said; " but how you can make this 
sort of thing pay I can't tell / breakfasted 
at eight ; but then, to be sure, I am only a 
City man, and can't expect my example to be 
much thought of at the West-end." 

" Is this the West-end ? " said Robert, 
laughing. " But if you breakfasted at eight, 
you mu^t want something more by this time. 
Sit down and have some coflee. We are 
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late becaase we tiave been up half the night." 
And he told his new visitor the story of poor 
Stephen and lus sudden illness. Mr. Burton 
was moderately interested, for he had married 
Mr. Baldwin's only daughter, and was bound 
to take a certain interest in his father-in-law's 
prottge. He heard the story to an end with 
admirable patience, and shook his head, and 
said, ** Poor fellow ! I am very sorry for him," 
with due gravity. But he was soon tired of 
Stephen's story. He took • out his watch, 
and consulted it seriously, muttering some- 
thing about his appointments. 

" My dear, good people," he said, "it may 
be all very well for you to spend your time 
and your emotions on your friends, but a 
man of business cannot so indulge himself. 
I thought I should have had a definite answer 
from you, Drummond, yes or no." 

" Yes," said Robert with professional calm- 
ness. " I am very sorry. So I intended 
myself; but this business about poor Haldane 
put everything else out of my head." 

" Well," said Mr. Burton, rising and walk- 
ing to the fire-place, according to British 
liabit, though there was no fire, " you know 
best what you can do. I, for my part, should 
not be able to neglect my business if my 
best friend was on his death-bed. Of course 
you understand Rivers's is not likely to go 
begging for partners. Such an offer is not 
made to every one. I am certain that you 
should accept it for your own sake; but if 
you do not think it of importance, there is 
not another word to say." 

"My dear fellow," cried Robert, "of 
bourse I think it of importance ; and I know 
I owe it to your consideration. Don't think 
me ungrateful, pray." 

" As for gratitude, that is neither here nor 
there," said the merchant ; " there is nothing 
to be grateful about. But we have a meeting 
to-day to arrange the preliminaries, and pro- 
bably everything will be settled then. I 
should have liked to place your name at once 
on the list. To leave such things over, 
unless you mean simply to abandon them, is 
a great mistake." 

" I am sure I don't see any particular 
reason why we should leave it over," Robert 
said, faltering a little ; and then he looked 
at his wife. Helen's face was clouded and 
very pale. She was watching him with a 
certain furtive eagerness, but she did not meet 
his eye. There was a tremulous pause, which 
seemed like an hour to both of them, during 
the passing of which the air seemed to rattle 
and beat about Helen's ears. Her husband 
gazed at her, eagerly questioning her; but 



she could not raise her eyes — something 
prevented her, she could not tell what ; ncr 
eyelids seemed heavy and weighed them 
down. It was not weakness or fear or a 
desire to avoid the responsibility of imme- 
diate action, but a positive physical inability. 
He looked at her for, perhaps, a full minute 
by the dock, and then he said slowly, " I see 
no reason to delay. I think Helen and I 
are agreed. This matter put the other out 
of my head ; but it is natural you should be 
iitipatient I think I will accept your kind 
offer. Burton, without any more delay." 

How easy it is to say such wordis I The 
moment they were spoken, Robert felt them 
so simple, so inevitable, and knew that all 
along he had meant to say them. But still 
he was somewhat excited ; a curious feeling 
came into his mind, such as a king may feel 
when he has crossed his neighbour's frontier 
with an invading army. Half a dozen steps 
were enough to do it ; but how to get back 
again ? and what might pass before the going 
back! The thought caught at his breath, 
and gave him a tremulous thrill through all 
his frame. 

" Very well," said Mr. Burton, withdrawing 
his hands from under his coat-tails, and 
drawing a slightly long breath, which the 
other in his excitement did not observe. 
Mr. Burton did not show any excitement, 
except that long breath, which, after all, 
might have been accidental; no sign or in 
dication of feeling had been visible in him. 
It was a great, a very great, matter to the 
Drummonds; but it was a small matter to 
one who had been for years a partner in 
Rivers's. "Very well I will submit your 
name to the directors to-day. I don't think 
you need fear that the result will be doubtful. 
And I am very glad you have come to such 
a wise decision. Helen, when your husband 
b rich, as I trust he soon will be, I hope you 
will fancy a little house at Dura, and be 
our neighbour. It would be like old times. 
I should like it more than I can say." 

" I never was fond of Dura," said Helen, 
with some abruptness. This reference to his 
greatness irritated her, as it always did ; for 
whatever newcomer might take a little house 
at Dura, he was the lord of the place, supreme 
in the great house, and master of everything. 
Such an allusion always stirred up what was 
worst in her, and gave to her natural pride a 
certain tone of spitefulness and envy, which 
disgusted and wounded herself. But it did not 
wound her cousin, it pleased him. He laughed 
with a suppressed enjoyment and triumph. 

" Well," he said, " Dura is my home, and 
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a very happy one, therefore, of course, I am 
fond of it. And it has a great many associa- 
tions too, some of them, perhaps, not so 
agreeable. But it is always pleasant to feel, 
as I do, that everything that has happened to 
one has been for the best'' 

" The conversation has taken a highly 
edifying tone," said Robert with some sur- 
prise. He saw there was more meant 
than met the eye, but he did not know 
what it was. "We shall all be thanking 
Providence next, as people do chiefly, I 
observe, in celebration of the sufferings of 
others. Well, since you think I am on the fair 
way to be rich, perhaps I had better thank 
Providence by anticipation. Must I go with 
you to-day ?" 

" Not to-day. You will have full intimation 
when your presence is wanted. You forget — 
nothing is settled yet," said Mr. Burton ; "the 
whole arrangement may come to nothing 
yet, for what I know. But I must be 
going ; remember me to poor Haldane when 
he is able to receive good wishes. I hope 
he'll soon be better. Some of. these days I'll 
call and see him. Good morning, Helen. 
Good-bye, Drummond. I'm glad you've 
made up your mind. My conviction is, it 
will turn out the best day's work you ever 
did in your life." 

" Is he true, I wonder?" Helen said to her- 
self as the two men left,the room, and stood 
talking intently in the hall. It was the first 
time the idea had crossed her mind, and now 
it took its origin more from the malicious 
shaft her cousin had shot at herself than from 
any indication of double-dealing she had SQen 
in him. It was against all the traditions of 
the Burtons to imagine that he could be any- 
thing but true. They had been business 
people as long as they had been anything, 
and commercial honour had been their god. 
It went against her to imagine that " a rela- 
tion of mine I" could be other than perfect 
in this particular; and she sighed, and dis- 
missed the idea fVom her mind, blaming 
herself, as she often did now, for ill-temper and 
suspiciousness. " It was mean to make that 
allusion to the past, but it is meaner of me 
to doubt him on that account," she said to 
herself, with a painful sigh. It was so hard 
in her to overcome nature, and subdue those 
rebellious feelings that rose in her unawares. 
** Why should 1 care ?" she thought, " it is 
my vanity. I suppose if the man had never 
got over my rejection of him I should have 
been pleased. I should have thought better 
of him I Such a man as that I After all, we 
women must be fools indeed." This was the* 



edifying sentiment in her mind when Robert 
came back. 

" Well, Helen, the die is cast," he said^ 
half cheerfully, half sadly, " However we 
come to shore, the ship has set out If it 
were not for poor Stephen I should m^ke 
to-day a holiday and take you somewhere. 
This day ought to be dbtinguished from the 
rest." 

"I hope he is true. I wonder if he is 
true ? " Helen repeated to herself, half uncon- 
sciously, beneath her breath. 

"Whom? Your cousin!!" said Robert, 
with quite two notes of admiration in his 
tone. " Why, Helen, what a cynic you are 
growing. You will suspect me next," 

"Am I a cynic?" she said, looking up at 
him with a sudden tear in her eye. "It is 
because I am beginning to be so wretchedly 
doubtful about myself." 

This admission burst from her she could 
not tell how. She had no intention of mak- 
ing it And she was sorry the moment the 
words were said. But as for Robert, he gazed 
at her first in consternation, then laughed, 
then took her in his kind arms with that 
vituperation of love which is more telling than 
any eulogy. " Yes," he said, " you are a very 
suspicious character altogether, you know so 
much harm of yourself ^t it is evident you 
must think badly of others. What a terrible 
business for me to have such a wife 1" 

Thus ended the episode in their lives which 
was to colour them to their very end, and 
decide everything else. They had been very 
solemn about it at the beginning, and had 
made up their minds to proceed very warily, 
and ask everybody's advice ; but, as so often 
happens in human affairs^ the decision which 
was intended to be done so seriously had 
been accomplished in a moment, without 
consideration, almost without thought And, • 
being done, it was a weight off the minds of 
both.' They had no longer tliis disturbing 
matter between them to be discussed and 
thought over. Robert dismissed it out of 
simple light-heartedness, and that delightful 
economy of sensation which is fortunately so 
common among the artist class : " It is 
done, and all the thinking in the world will 
not make any difference. Why should I 
bother myself about it ?" If this insoudance 
sometimes does harm, heaven knows it does 
a great deal of good sometimes, and gives 
the artist power to work where a man who 
felt his anxieties more heavily would fail 
Helen had not this happy temper ; but sh6 
was a woman more occupied with personal 
feelings than with any fact, however impor- 
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tant The fact was outside, and never, she 
thought, could vanquish her — her enemies 
were within. 

Time passed very quietly after this great 
decision. There was a lull, during which 
Stephen Haldane grew better, and Mrs. 
Drummond learned to feel a certain friendli- 
ness and sympathy for the lonely mother and 
sister, who were flattered by her inquiries 
after him. She came even to understand her 
husband's jokes about Miss Jane, the grim and 
practical person who ruled the little house in 
Victoria Villas — whom she even laughed at, 
but whom little Norah took a violent fancy 
for, which much mollified her mother. And 
then, in the matter of Rivers's bank, there 
began to rise a certain agreeable excitement 
and importance in their life. " Drummond 
among the lists of bank directors ! Drum- 
mondl A^liat does it mean ?" This question 
ran through all the studios, and came back 
in amusing colours to the two who knew all 
about it. " His wife belongs to that sort of 
people, and has hosts of business connec- 
tions," said one. " The fellow b rich," said 
another : " don't you know what a favourite' 
he is with all the dealers, and has been for 
ever so long ?" " His wife has money," was 
the judgment of a third, "Take my word 
for it, that is the way to get on in this world. 
A rich wife keeps you going till youVe made 
a hit — if you are ever going to make a hit — 
and helps you on," " It is all that cousin of 
hers," another would say, "that fellow Burton 
whom one meets there. He bought my last 
picture, so I have reason to know, and has a 
palace in the country, like the rest of those 
City fellows." " What luck some men have," 
sighed the oldest of all. " I am older than 
Drummond, but none, of these good things 
ever came my way." And this man was a 
^ better painter than Drummond, and knew it, 
but somehow had never caught the tide. 
Drummond's importance rose with every new 
report. When he secured the clerkship for 
Bob Chance, Chance, the sctdptor's son, he 
made one family happy, and roused a certain 
excitement in many others ; for poor artists, 
like poor clergymen and other needy persons, 
insist upon having large families. Two or 
three of the men who were Robert's contem- 
poraries, who had studied with him in the 
schools, or had guided his early labours, went 
to see him, while others wrote, describing 
promising boys who would soon be ready for 
business, and for whom they would gladly 
secure something less precarious than the 
life of art These applications were from the 
second class of artists, thie men who are 



never very successful, yet who " keep on," as 
they themselves would say, rambling from 
exhibition to exhibition, painting as well as 
a man can be taught to paint who has no 
natural impulse, or turning out in conscientious 
marble fair limbs of nymphs that ought, as 
the only reason for their being, to have 
sprung ethereal from the stone. And* these 
poor painters and sculptors were often so 
good, so kindly, and unblamable as men; 
fond of their families, ready to do an)rthing 
to push on the sons and daughters who 
showed " talent," or had any means offered 
of bettering themselves. How gladly Robert 
would have given away a dozen clerkships 1 
how happy it would have made him to scatter 
upon them all some share of his prosperity 1 
but he could not do this, and it was the first 
disagreeable accompaniment of his new posi- 
tion. He had other applications, however, 
of a difierent kind. Those in the profession 
who had some money to invest came and 
asked for his advice, feeling that they could 
have confidence in him. " Rivers's has a name 
like the Bank of England," they said ; and 
he had the privil^e of some preference shares 
to allot to them. All this advanced him in 
his own opinion, in his wife's, in that of all 
the world. He was no longer a man subject 
to utter demolition at the hands of an ill- 
natured critic ; but a man endowed with large 
powers in addition to his genius, whom 
nobody could demolish or even seriously 
harm. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest height of 
Drummond's triumph was reached when, the 
yefr having crept round from summer to 
autumn, his fiiend Dr. Maurice came to caU 
one evening after a visit to Haldane. It 
was that moment between the two lights 
which is dear to all busy people. The first 
fire of the year was lit in Helen's drawing- 
room, whidi of itself was a little family 
event. Robert had strayed in from the 
studio in his painting coat, which he con- 
cealed by sitting in the shade by the side of 
the chimney. The autumn evenings had been 
growing wistful and eerie for some time back, 
the days shortening, yet the season still too 
warm for fires — so that the warm interior, 
all lit by the kindly, fitful flame, was a novelty 
and a pleasure. The central figure in the 
picture was Norah, in a thick white piqu^ 
frock, with her brown hair falling on her 
shoulders, reading by the firelight. The 
little white figure rose from the warm carpet 
into the warm, rosy firelight, herself less vividly 
tinted, a curious littie abstract thing, the 
centre of the life around her, yet taking bo 
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note of it. She had shielded one of her 
cheeks with her hands, and was bendii^ 

her brows over the open book, trying to 
shade the light which flickered and danced, 
and made the words dance too before her. 
The book was too big for her, filling her lap 
and one crimsoned arm which held its least 
heavy side. The newcomer saw nothing but 
Norah against the light as he came in. He 
stopped, in reality because he was fond of 
Norah, with a disapproving word. 

" At it again !" he said. " That child will 



ruin her eyesight and her complexion, and t 
don't know what besides." 

" Never fear," said Drummood, with a 
laugh, out of the comer, reveaimg himself, 
and Helen rose from the other side. She 
had been invisible too in a. shady comer. 
A certain curious sensation came over the 
man who was older, richer, and felt himself 
wiser, than the painter. All this Drtimmond 
had for his share, though he had not done 
much to deserve il — whereas in the big library 
near Berkeley Square there was no fire, no 




child pushing a round shoulder out of her 
frock, and roasting her cheeVs no gracious 
woman rising softly out of the shadows Of 
course, Dr. Maurice might have been mamed 
too, and had not chosen but nevertheless 
it was hard to keep from a momentary envy 
of the painter who could rbme home to enjoy 
himself between the lights and for whom 
(•very niglit a new pose arranged itself of 
that child reading before the fire. Dr. ' 
Maurice was a determined old bachelor, ' 
and thought more of the child than of the I 
wife. 

" Haldane is better toJay," he said, seat- j 



ing himself behmd Norah who looked up 
dreamily, with hungry eyes possessed by her 
tale to greet him at her mother's bidding 
'Nearly as well as hcmlleier be We must 
amuse him with hopes of restoration I sup- 
pose but he «ill never budge out of that 
house as long as he lues 

'But he will In e? said Robert 
"Yes, if you can call it living. Fancy, 
Drummond ! a man about your own age, a 
year or two younger than I am — a man fon4 
of wandering, fond of movement ; and yet 
shut op in that dreary prison — for life." 
A silence fell upon them all as he spoke. 
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They were too much awed to make any re- 
sponse, the solenmity being beyond words. 
Norah woke up at the pause. Their voices 
did not disturb her ; but the silence did. 

"Who is to be in the dreary prison?" she 
said, looking round upon them with her big 
brown wondering eyes. 

" ftush ! Poor Mr. Haldane, dear," said 
(he mother, under her breath. 

Then Norah burst into a great cry. " Oh, 
who has done it — who has done it ? It is a 
ehame — it is a sin ! He is so good !" 

" My child," said the doctor, with some- 
thing like a sob, " it is God who has done it. 
Jf it had been a man, we would have throttled 
him before he touched poor Stephen. Now, 
heaven help us! what can we do? I sup- 
pose it is God." 

" Maurice, don't speak so before the child," 
said Robert from a comer. 

" How can I help it ? " he cried. " If it 
was a man's doing, what could we say bad 
enough ?. Norah, little one, you don't know 
what I mean. Gp back to your book." 

" Norah, go up-stairs and get dressed for 
dinner," said Helen. " But you cannot, you 
must not be right, doctor. Oh, say you are 
sometimes deceived ! Things happen that 
you don't reckon on. It is not for his life?" 
Dr. Maurice shook his head. He looked 
after Norah regretfully as she went out of the 
room with the big book clasped in her arms. 
"You might have let the child stay," he 
said reproachfully. "There was nothing 
that could have disturbed her in what I 
said." 

And then for a moment or two the sound 
of the fire flickering its light about, making 
sudden leaps and sudden downfalls like a 
living thing, was the only ^ound heard ; and 
it was in this pensive silence, weighted and 
subdued by the neighbourhood of suffering, 
tliat the visitor suddenly introduced a subject 
so difierent. He said abruptly — 

" I have to congratulate you on becoming 
a great man, Drummond. I don't know how 
you have done it. But tliis bank, I suppose, 
will make your fortune. I want to venture a 
little in it on my own account" 

"You, Maurice? My dear fellow!" said 
Robert, getting up with sudden enthusiasm, 
and seizing his friend by both his hands, 
" J'iW are going in fo'* Rivers's I I never was 
so glad in my life !" 

" You need not be violent," said the 
doctor. " Have I said anything very clever, 
Mrs. Dnimmond ? I am going in for Rivers's, 
because it seems such a capital investment. 
I can't expect, of course, to get put on the 



board of directors, or to sit at the receipt of 
custom, like such a great man as you are. 
Don't shake my hands off, my good fellow. 
What is there wonderful in this ?" 

" Nothing wonderful," said Robert ; " but 
the best joke I ever heard in my life. Fancy, 
Helen, how I was going to him humbly, hat 
in hand, to ask his advice, thinking perhaps 
he would put his veto on it, and prevent me 
from making my fortune. And now he is a 
shareholder like the rest. You may not see 
it : but it is the best joke ! You must stay to 
dinner, old fellow, and we will talk business 
all the evening. Helen, we cannot let him 
go to-night." 

And Helen smiled too as she repeated her 
husband's invitation. Robert had been wiser 
than his friends, though he had asked no- 
body's advice but hers. It was a salve to 
her often-wounded pride. The doctor did 
not like it half so much. His friend had 
stolen a march upon him, reversed their usual 
positions, gone first, and left the other to 
follow. He stayed to dinner, however, all 
the same, and pared apples for Norah, and 
talked over Rivers's afterwards over his wine. 
But when he left the door to go home, he 
shrugged his shoulders with a half-satisfied 
prophecy. " He will never paint another 
good picture," Maurice said, with a certain 
tone of friendly vengeance. " When wealth 
comes in, good-bye to art" 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was on an October day, mellow and 
bright, when Robert Drummond, with a 
smile on his face, and a heavy heart in his 
breast, reached the house in Victoria Villas, 
to superintend poor Stephen's return to the 
sitting-room, as he had superintended his 
removal to his bed. The sitting-room was 
larger, airier, and less isolated, than the 
mournful chamber up-stairs, in which he 
had spent half the summer. It was a heart- 
rending offijce, and yet it was one from which 
his friend could not shrink Before he went 
up-stairs the painter paused, and took hold 
of Miss Jane's hand, and w^pt, as people 
say, " like a child;" but a child's hot thunder- 
shower of easily -dried tears are little like 
those few heavy drops that come to the eyes 
of older people, concentrating in themselves 
so much that words could not express. Miss 
Jane, for her part, did not weep. Her gray 
countenance, which was grayer than ever, 
was for a moment convulsed, and then she 
pushed her brother's friend away. " Don't 
you see I daren't cry?" she cried, almost 
angrily, with one hard sob. Her brother 
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Stephen was the one object of her life. All 
the romance of which she was capable, and' 
a devotion deeper than that of twenty lovers, 
was in her worship of him. And this was 
what it was commg to ! She hurried into 
the room which she had been preparing 
for him, which was henceforward to be his 
dwelling day and night, and shut the door 
upon the too sympathetic face. As for 
Robert, he went into his friend|s little 
chamber with cheery salutations : " Well, 
old fellow^ so you are coming back to the 
world ! " he said. Poor Haldane was seated 
in his dressing-gown in an easy-chair. To 
look at him, no chance spectator would have 
known that he was as incapable of m*oving 
out of it as if he had been bound with iron, 
and everybody about him had been loud in 
their congratulations on the progress he was 
making. They thought they deceived him, 
as people so often think who flatter the in- 
curable with hopes of recovery. He smiled 
as Robert spoke, and shook his head. 

" I am changing my prison,'* he said ; 
** nothing more. I know that as well as the 
wisest of you, Drummond. You kind, dear 
souls, do you think those cheery looks you 
have made such work to keep up, de- 
ceive me?" 

" What cheery looks ? I am as sulky as a 
bear," said Robert. "And as for your prison, 
Maurice doesn't think so. You heard what 
he said?" 

" Maurice doesn't say so," said poor Hal- 
dane, " But never mind, it can't last for 
ever ; and we need not be doleful for that." 

The painter groaned within himself as they 
moved the helpless man down-stairs. " It 
will last for ever," he thought. He was so 
full of Hfe and consolation himself that he 
could not realise the end which his friend 

• 

was thinking of — the " for ever" which would 
release him and every prisoner. When they 
carried the invalid into the room below he 
gave a wistful look round him. Fpr life — 
that was what he was thinking. He looked 
at the poor walls and commonplace sur- 
roundings, and a sigh burst from his lips. 
But he said immediately, to obliterate the 
impression of the sigh, "What a cheerful 
room it is, and the sun shining I I could not 
have had a more hopeful day for my flrst 
coming down-stairs." 

And then they all looked at each other, 
heart-struck by what seemed to them the 
success of their deception. Old Mrs. Hal- 
dane fell into a sudden outburst of weeping : 
" Oh, my poor boy ! my poor boy !" she said ; 
and again a quick convulsion passed over 



Miss Jane's face. Even Dr. Maurice, the 
arch-deceiver, felt his voice choked in his 
throat. They did not know that their patient 
was smiling at them and their transparent 
devices, in the sadness and patience of his 
heart. The room had been altered in many 
particulars for his reception, and fitted with 
contrivances, every one of which contradicted 
the promises of restoration which were held 
out to him. He had known it was so, but 
yet the sight of all the provisions made for 
his captivity gave him a new pang. He 
could have cried out, too, to earth and 
heaven; But what would have been the 
good ? At the end all must submit. 

" Now that you are comfortable, Stephen," 
said his sister, with a harsh rattle in her 
voice, which made her appear less amiable 
than ever, and in reality came out of the 
deep anguish of her heart, "there is some 
one waiting to see you. The chapel people 
have been very kind. Besides the deputa- 
tion that came with the purse for you, there 
are always private members asking how you 
are, and if they can see you, and how they 
miss you — till you are able to go back." 

" That will be never, Jane." 

" How do you know ? How can any one 
tell ? It is impious to limit God's mercies," 
cried Miss Jane harshly; then, suddenly 
calming down, "It is Mr. Baldwin's son in- 
law who has called to-day. They are in the 
country, and this Mr. Burton has come to 
carry them news of you. May he come in ?" 

" That is your cousin — your director ?" said 
the invalid with some eagerness. " I should 
like to see him. I want you to invest my 
money for me, Drummond. There is not 
much; but you must have it, and make some- 
thing of it in your new bank." 

Mr. Burton came in before Drummond 
could answer. He came in on tiptoe, with 
an amount of caution which exasperated all 
tjie bystanders who loved Stephen. He 
looked stronger, richer, more prosperous than 
ever as he sat down, sympathetically, close to 
Stephen's chair. . There he sat and talked, 
as it were, smoothing the sick man down. 
" We must have patience," he said sooth- 
ingly, " After such an illness it will take so 
long to get up your strength. The sea-side 
would have been the best thing, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is a little late. I am so glad to 
hear your people are showing you how much 
they prize such a man as you among them ; 
and I hope, with one thing and another — the 
pension, and so forth — you may be very com- 
fortable. I would not venture to ask such a 
question, if it were not for Mr. Baldwin. He 
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takes so much interest in all your con- 
cerns." 

" I am very glad you have spoken of it/' 
said Haldane, "for I want to invest what 
little money I have in this bank I hear so 
much of — ^yours and Drummond's, I feel 
so much like a dying man — " 

." No, no," said Mr. Burton, in a depre- 
cating tone, "nothing half so bad. Provi- 
dence, you may be sure, has something dif- 
ferent in store for you. We must not think 
of that." 

" At all events, I want to make the best of 
the money, for my mother and sister," said 
Stephen. And then he entered into business, 
telling them what he had, and how it was 
invested. His mind had been very full of 
this subject for some time past. The money 
was not much, but if he died, it would be all 
his mother and sister would have to depend 
upon, and the purse which his congregation 
iiad collected for him would increase his 
little, very little capital. Dr. Maurice had 
gone away, and the two women, though they 
heard ever3rthing, were withdrawn together 
into a comer. Mrs. Haldane had attempted 
several times to interrupt the conversation. 
"What do we care for money!" she had 
said, with tears in her eyes. " Let him alone, 
mother, it will make him happier," Miss Jane 
had said, in the voice that was so harsh with 
restrained emotion. And Stephen, with his 
two visitors beside him, and a flush upon his 
wan face, expdUnded all his affairs, and put 
his fortune into their hands. ^* Between you, 
you will keep my poor little nest-egg warm," 
he said, smiling upon them. His illness had 
refined his face, and gave him a certain 
pathetic dignity, and there was something 
that affected both in this appeal. 

" I will sit on it myself sooner than let it 
cool," Drummond had said with a laugh, yet 
with the tears in his eyes, with an attempt to 
lighten the seriousness of the moment " Dear 
old fellow, don't be afraid. Your sacred 
money will bring a blessing on the rest" 

" That is all very pretty and poetical," said 
Mr. Burton, with a curious shade passing 
over his face ; " but if Haldane has the 
slightest doubt on the subject, he should not 
make the venture. Of course, we are all 
prepared in the way of business to win or to 
lose. If we lose, we must bear it as well as 
we can. Of course, I think the investment 
, as safe as the Bank of England — but at the 
same time, Drummond, it would be a very 
different thing to you or me from what it 
would be to him." 

^*Very different/' said Drummond; but 



the mere suggestion of loss had made him 
•pale. " These are uncomfortable words," he 
went on with a momentary laugh. " For my 
part, T go in to win, without allowing the 
possibility of loss. Loss ! Why I have been 
doing a great deal in ways less sure than 
Rivers's, and I have not lost a penny yet, 
thanks to you." 

" I am not infallible," said Burton. " Of 
course, in everything there is a risk. I can- 
not make myself responsible. If Haldane 
has the least doubt or hesitation *' 

" If 1 had, your caution would have re 
assured me," said the invalid, " People who 
feel their responsibility so much don't throw 
away their neighbour's money. It is all my 
mother has, and all I have. When you are 
tempted to speculate, think what a helpless 
set of people are involved — ^and no doubt 
there will be many more just as helpless. I 
think perhaps it would exercise a good in- 
fluence on mercantile men," he added, with 
perhaps a reminiscence of his profession, " if 
they luaew something personally of the people 
whose lives are, so to speak, in their hands." 

"Haldane,** said Mr. Burton hastily, "I 
don't think we ought to take your money. It 
is too great a risk. Trade has no heart and 
no bowels. We can't work in this way, you 
know, it would paralyse any man. Money is 
money, and has to be dealt with on business 
principles. God bless me ! If I were to 
reflect about the people whose lives, &c. — I 
could never do anything ! We can't afford 
to take anything but the market into ac- 
count" 

" I don't see that," said the painter, who 
knew as much about business as Mr. Burton's 
umbrella. " I agree with Haldane. We 
should be less ready to gamble and run 
foolish risks, if we remembered always what 
trusts we have in our hands : the honour of 
honest men, and the happiness of families — ^" 

He was still a little pale, and spoke with 
a certain emotion, having suddenly realised, 
with a mixture of nervous baldness and 
terror, the other side of the question. Mr. 
Burton turned away with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

" It suits you two to talk sentiment instead 
of business," he said, " but that is not in my 
line. So long as my own credit is concerned, 
I find that a much greater stimulant than 
anybody else's. Self-interest is the root of 
everything — in business ; and if you succeed 
for yourself, which of course is your first 
motive, you succeed for your neighbours as 
well. I don't take credit for any fine senti- 
ments. That is my commercial creed. Num- 
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ber one includes all the other numbers, and 
the best a man can do for his friends is to 
take care of himself." 

He got up with a slight show of impatience 
as he spoke. His face was overcast, and he 
had the half-contemptuous air which a prac- 
tical man naturally assumes when he listens 
to anything high-flown. He, for his part, 
professed to be nothing but a man of busi- 
ness, and had confidence enough in his 
friends' knowledge of him to be able to 
express the most truculent sentiments. So, 
at least, Haldane thought, who smiled at this 
transparent cynicism. " I suppose, then, we 
are justified in thinking anything that is bad 
of you, and ought not to trust you with a 
penny?" he said.. 

" If you trust an)rthing to me personally, 
of course I shall take care of it," answered 
the merchant. " But what we were talking 
of was Rivers*s — business, not personal friend- 
ship. And business cannot afford such risks. 
You must examine into it, and judge of its 
claims for yourself. Come, let us dismiss the 
subject. I will tell Mr. Baldwin I found you 
looking a great deal better than I hoped." 

" But I don't want to dismiss the subject," 
said Haldane. "I am satisfied. 1 am 



anxious 

" Think it over once more, at least," Said 
the other hastily ; and he went away with 
but scant leave-taking. Mrs. Haldane, who 
was a wise woman, and, without knowing it, 
a physiognomist, shook her head. 

" That man means what he says," she said 
with some emphasis. " He is telling you his 
real principles. If I were you, Stephen, I 
would take him at his word." 

" My dear mother, he is one of the men 
who take pleasure in putting the worst face 
on human nature, and attributes everything 
to selfish motives," said the sick man. " I 
very seldom believe those who put such senti- 
ments so boldly forth." 

" Bui I do," said his mother, shaking her 
head with that obstinate conviction which 
takes up its position at once and defies all 
reason. Her son made no answer. He 
leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes. 
The momentary excitement was ovpr, the 
friends gone, and the new 'and terrible Life 
settled down upon him. He did not say. a 
word to indicate what was passing through 
his mind, but he thought of the ship which 
drifted between the sea and the mariner, and 
the nightmare Life in death casting her dice 
with the less appalling skeleton. It was she 
irho had won. 

In the meantime the two directors of 



Rivers's bank walked out together; one of 
them recovering all his self-confidence the 
moment he left the house, the other possessed 
by a certain tremulous excitement The idea 
of risk was new to the painter. He felt a 
certain half-delightful, half-alarming agitation 
when he made his flrst ventures, but that had 
soon yielded to his absolute confidence in 
the man who now, with his own lips, had 
named the fatal word. Robert's imagination, 
the temperament of the artist, which is so 
often fantastically moved by trifles, while 
strong to resist the presence of fact and 
certainty, had sustained a shock. . He did not 
say an)rthing while they walked up the road 
under the faded autumnal leavfes which kept . 
dropping through the still air upon their 
heads. In this interval he had represented 
to himself all the solid guarantees, all the 
prestige, all the infallibility (for had it not 
attained that point ?) of Rivers's. Sure as the 
Bank of England ! Such were the words 
that rose continually to everybody's lips on 
hearing of it. Robert propped himself up as 
he went along with one support and another, 
till he felt ashamed that he could be capable 
of entertaining a shadoW of doubt But the 
impression made upon his nerves was not to 
be overcome by simple self-argument Time 
was wanted to calm it down. He felt 
a certain thrill and jar communicated 
through all the lines of life. The sensation 
ran to his very finger-points, and gave a 
sharp electric shock about the roots of 
his hair. And it set his heart and his pulse 
beating, more likely organs to be affected. 
Loss 1 That was to say Helen and the 
child deprived .of the surroundings that 
made their life so fair; driven back to the 
poor little lodgings, perhaps, in which their 
life began, or to something poorer stilL Per- 
haps to want, perhaps to : " What a fool 

I am 1" he said to himself. 

" Do you really object to Haldane as one 
of our shareholders?" he said, with a certain 
hesitation, at last 

"Object— the idiot I" said .Mr. Burton. 
^* I beg your pardon, Drummond, I know he's 
a great fiiend of yours ; but all that nonsense 
exasperates me. Why, God bless me, his 
body is sick, but his mind is as clear as 
yours or mine. Why can't he judge for him- 
self? I am quite ready to give him, or you, 
or any one that interests me, the benefit of 
my experiencq ; but to take you on my shoul- 
ders, Drummond, you know, would be simply 
absurd. I can't foresee what may happen. I 
am ready to run the risk myself. That's the 
best guarantee I can give, don't you think ? 
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but I won't nin any sentimental nsks \ou 
may, if you like ; they are out of n y Ime 

" I don't know what you mean by senti 
mental risks." 

"Oh, as for that, it is easy to explain 
The man is very ill : he will never be of any 
use in hfe again, and loss would be destnic 
tion to him. Therefore I won t take the 
responsibility. Why, there may be a revolu 
tion in England next year, for anything I can 
tell. There may be an invasion Our funds 
may be down to zero, and our busmess par 
alyzed. How can I tell ? All these thmgs 
are within the bounds of possibility and if 
they happened, and we went to sn ash as we 
should infallibly, what would Haldane do ? 

" If there is nothing to alarm us closer at 

hand than a revolution or an invasion 

said Drunimond with a smile 

"How can we tell? If I were asked to 
insure England, I should only do it on a very 
heavy premium, I can tell you And look 
here, Drummond, take my advice always let 
a man judge for himself^ never take the re- 



sponsibility If you do you 11 be sorry after. 
I ne\ er knew a good man of business yet who 
went in as I said for sentimental risks." 

I fear I shall never be a good man of 
busmess said the painter with a certain sick- 
ness at his heart But tell me now, suppose 
you were guardian to orphans, what should 
you do with their money ? I suppose thai 
IS what )0U would call a very sentimental 

Not so bad as Haldane" said Burton. 
They would be >oung and able to make 
their way if the worst came to the worst. 
If they were entirely in my own hands, I 
sliould invest the money as I thought best ; 
but if fliere were other guardians or relations 
to n ake a fuss I should put it in the Three 
per Cents 

I really — don t — quite see what — differ- 
ence that would make Robert com- 
menced, but his comparuon stopped him 
almost roughly 

The question wont bear discussing, 
Drummond. If I go in with you, will your 
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wife give me some lunch ? I have lost my 
whole morning to please my father-in-law. 
Don't you bother yourself about Haldane. 
He is a clear-headed fellow, and perfectly 
able to judge for himself/' 

Then no more was said. If a passing 
cloud hafl come over the merchant, it fled 
at sight of the table spread for luncheon, 
and the sherry, upon which poor Robert 
(knowing almost as little about that as he 
did about business) prided himself vastly. 
Mr. Burton applauded the sherry. He 
was more conversational even than usual, 
and very anxious that Drummond should 
look at a country-house in his neighborhood. 
"If you can't afford it now, you very soon 
will," he said, and without referring to Rivers' s, 
kept up such a continued strain of allusions 
to the good-fortune which was about to pour 
upon the house, that Robert's nerves were 
comforted, he could scarcely have told how. 
But he went and worked all the afternoon in 



the studio when the city man went off to his 
business. He labored hard at Francesca, 
fixing his whole mind upon her, not even 
whistling in his profound preoccupation. He 
had been absent from the studio for some 
time, and the feel of the old beloved tools 
was delightful to him. But when the early 
twilight came and interrupted his work, he 
went out and took a long walk by himself, 
endeavoring to shake off the tremor which 
still lingered about him. It was in his veins 
and in his nerves, tingling all over him. He 
reasoned with himself, shook himself up 
roughly, took himself to task, but yet did 
not get over it " Bah I it is simple sensa- 
tion ! " he said at last, and with a violent 
effort turned his thoughts in another direc- 
tion. But the shock had left a tremor about 
him which was not quite dissipated for days 
after; for a man who is made of fanciful 
artist-stuff is not like a business man with 
nerves of steel. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

|iiOTHING 
; happened, 
' however, lo 
jusiifyDnim- 
mond's fears. 
The success 
ofRivers'sin 
its new form 
was as great 
; and as steady 
to all appear- 
ance as that 
of its ancient 
I phase. Peo- 
ple vied with 
. each other in 
rushing into 
it, in crowd- 
ing its cof- 
fers and its 
share lists. 
1 Haldane, " left to himself," accord- 
■ Mr. Burton's instructions, had long 
since deposited all he had in its hands ; and 
almost all of Robert's professional friends 
who had any money to invest, invested it in 
the bank which had an R. A. upon the roll of 
directors. People came to him to ask his 
advice who in other times would have given 
him theirs freely, with no such respect for his 
judgment. But though this was the case, 
and thot^ ignorant persons in society some- 
times wondered how he could make the two 
occupations compatible, and carry on busi- 
ness and art together, yet the fact was that 
business and Robert had very little to do 
with each other. He went to the meetings 
of the director? now and then. He was 
blandly present sometimes at an auditing 
of accounts. He listened at times to the 
explanations given by Mr. Golden, the 
manager, and found them everything that 
was reasonable and wise. But beyond that 
he cannot be said to have taken much part 
in the management. For this mild part he 
was abundantly rewarded — so abundantly 
that he sometimes felt half ashamed, reflect- 
ing that the clerks in the offices actually 
contributed more lo thj success of the place 
than he did, though they did not profit half 
BO much. He felt himself justified in taking 
a nice house in the country, though not at 
I>ura, at the end of the hist season, and he 



gave his wife a pretty little carriage with two 
ponies on her' birthday, in which she drove 
about with a pleasure perhaps more real than 
that which any other circurastartce of their 
prosperity gave her. They did not leave their 
house in Sl Mary's Road, for it was dear to 
them in many ways, and still satisfied all their 
wants; and Robert could not tolerate the idea, 
of another painter using the studio he had 
built, or another woman enjoying the con- 
servatory which had been made for Helen. 
" However rich we may grow — even if we 
should ever be able to afford that house in 
Park Lane — we must keep this," he said ; 
" no profane foot must come in, no stranger 
intrude upon our household gods; and Norah 
must have it after us, the house she was bom 
in." Thus they planned their gen tie romance, 
though they had been a dozen year? married 
aad more, and bought the house they loved 
with their first disposable money. And 
Robert still loved his work and kept to it, 
though he did not need now to trouble about 
the exhibitions and push on his picture, 
working from the early morning down to 
twilight to get it ready. He got a little lazy 
about finislied pictures, to tell the truth. 
Even Francesca, though he loved her, had 
been put aside on the spare easel, and never 
completed. " I will get up early and set to 
work in earnest to-morrow," he always said ; 
but to-morrow generally found him like the 
day before, making a study of something — 
sketching in now one subject, now another 
— tormenting his wife with questions as to 
which was best. She had a good deal to 
put up with in this period ; but she kept up 
under it and bore it all smilingly. And Robert, 
like so many more, made his sketches much 
better than his pictures, and put ideas upon 
his canvas which, if he could but have carried 
them out. might have been great. 

Thus two years passed over the pair ; and 
there were times when Helen thought, with 
a leap of her heart, that ease and leisure had 
done what care and toil could not do — had 
roused a spark of divine genius in her hus- 
band's breast. Now and then he drew some- 
thing that went right to her heart, and it was 
she who had always been his harshest critic 
When she said to him one day suddenly, 
without purpose or meaning, " I like that, 
Robert," he turned round upon her all 
flushed and glowing, more radiant than when 
he was made an R.A. It was not that he 
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had supreme confidence in her knowledge of 
arty but that her backing of him, the support 
which he had longed for all these years, was 
more than the highest applause, and invigo- 
rated his very soul. But he was so pleased 
to have pleased her, that he set up his sketch 
upon a bigger canvas, and worked at it and 
improved it till he had improved the soul 
out of it, and Helen applauded no more. He 
was much mortified and disappointed at this 
failure ; but then in his humility he said to 
himself, " What does it matter now ? I am 
an R.A., which is the best I could be in my 
profession, so far as the world is concerned, 
and we have something else to stand upon 
besides the pictures." Thus he consoled 
himself, and so did she. 

And, in the meantime, Norah kept grow- 
ing, and became a more distinct feature in 
the household. She was a feature more 
than an agent still ; though she was nearly 
twelve not much was heard of her except 
the scales, which she still rattled over duti- 
fully every morning, and the snatches of 
songs she would sing in the lightness of 
her heart as she went or came. On most 
ordinary occasions she simply composed 
such a foreground to the family picture as 
Maurice had seen that October night. She 
sat on a stool or on the floor somewhere, 
with a book clasped in her arms, reading ; in 
summer she and her book together crouched 
themselves against the window in the room, 
getting the last gleam of daylight, and in 
winter she read by the firelight, which crim- 
soned her all over with a ruddy glow, and 
scorched her cheeks. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she was kept conscientiously at work 
all day that Norah thus devoured all the 
books she could lay hands on in the even- 
ings. She sat in her comer and read, and 
heard what was going on all the same, and 
took no notice. She read everything, from 
Grimm's Tales and the Arabian Nights to 
Shakspere, and from Shakspere to Tenny- 
son, with an undiscriminating all-devour- 
ing appetite ; and as she sat in a dream, lost 
in one volume after another, the current of 
life flowed past, and she was aware of it, and 
heard a hundred things she was unconscious 
of hearing, yet remembered years after. She 
heard discussions between her father and 
mother which she was supposed to pay no 
attention to. And she did not* pay any atten- 
tion to them : but only innocently — an uncon- 
scious eavesdropper — heard everything, and 
received it into her .mind. This was the 
child's position in the house ; she was the 
centre of the picture — everything somehow 



bore a reference to her ; she alone was silent 
in the midst The other two — ^who loved 
her, talked of her, planned for her, contrived 
that everything that was pretty and pleasant 
and sweet should surround her waking and 
sleeping — had yet no immediate need of 
Norah. They were each other's companions, 
and she was the third — the one left out 
But she was too young to feel any jealousy^ 
or to struggle for a place between them. 
She had her natural place, always in the fore- 
ground, a silent creature, unconsciously ob- 
serving, laying up provision for her life. 

" Are you not afiraid to talk of everything 
before your daughter?" Mr. Golden said one 
day when she had left the room. "Yott 
know the old proverb, * Little pitchers have 
long ears.* " 

"Afraid of— Norah?" said Robert The 
idea was so extraordinary that he laughed 
first, though the moment after he felt dis- 
posed to be angry. " My child understands 
what honour is, though she is so young," he 
said with paternal pride, and then laughed^ 
and added, " That is highflown of course, 
but you don't understand her, Golden ; how 
should you? She is a thousand times too 
deeply occupied to care for what we are say- 
ing. Pardon me, but the suggestion, to one 
who knows her, is so very absurd." 

" Ah, you never know where simplicity ends^ 
and sense begins," said the bank manager. 
He had become a firequent guest at St. Mary's- 
Road. He was a man of Mr. Burton's type, 
but younger, slightly bald, perfectly brushed, 
clean, and perfumed, and decorous. He was- 
a little too heavy for the role of a young man 
in society : and yet he danced and flirted with 
the best when an opportunity offered. He 
never spoke of the City when he could help- 
it : but he spoke a great deal about Lady^ 
So-and-so's party, and the fine people he 
knew. It was difficult to make out how he 
knew them ; but yet he visited, or professed 
to visit at a great many of what are called 
" good houses." As manager of the bank he 
had every man's good opinion — he i^as at 
once so enterprising and so prudent, with the 
most wonderful head for business. There 
was no one like him for interpreting the 
" movements " on the Stock Exchange, or the 
fluctuations of the Funds. He explained 
business matters so lucidly that even Drum- 
mond understood them, or at least thought 
he did. But there were a good many people 
who did not like Mr. Golden. Helen for 
one had a natural antipathy to the man. She 
allowed that she had no reason for it ; that 
he was very civil, sometimes amusing, and 
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had never done anything she could find fault 
with. But she disliked him all the same. 
Norah was more decided in her sentiments, 
and hdd a dearer foundation for them. ' He 
had insisted on disturbing her from her book 
one afternoon to shake hands with her ; on 
another he had offered to kiss her, as a child, 
and she' nearly twelve ! " But then you are so 
little of your age. Miss Norah. I daresay 
the gentleman took you for nine," said her 
-maid — an explanation which did not render 
Norah more favourably inclined towards the 
manager. And now he was trying to libel 
4ier, to traduce her to her father ! Even 
Robert himself was moved by, this enormity ; 
it shook his opinion of his counsellor. 
^*That is all he knows," Drummond said 
to himself; and he resumed his conversa- 
tion more distinctly than ever when Norah 
t:ame back. 

In the meantime the Haldanes had thriven 
too, in their way. Stephen was as helpless, 
as far from any hope of moving as ever ; but 
he was well off, which alleviates much suffer- 
ing. The walls of his room were hung with 
X)rummond*s sketches, half a dozen of them, 
among which were two pictures of Norah. 
He lived in an arm-chair elaborately fitted 
with every possible contrivance, with a read- 
ing-desk attached to its arm, and a table 
>close by, which could be raised to any height : 
and his helpless limbs were covered with a 
silken quilt of Mrs. Haldane's own working. 
There he passed the day and night without 
-change: but thanks to Miss Jane and her 
mother, no strange eye had looked upon the 
helpless man's humiliation ; they moved him 
ifrom his chair to his bed, and did every- 
thing for him. The bed was closed up by 
•day, so that no stranger might suspect its 
existence; and the room was kept airy and 
bright by the same imwearied watchers. Here 
he lived, making no complaint Whatever his 
feelings might be, whatever the repinings in 
his mind, he said nothing of them to mortal 
ear. A shade of weariness the more upon 
his face, a deeper line than usual be- 
tween his eyes, were the only tokens that now 
and then the deep waters overflowed his soul. 
And as for the mother and sister, who were 
his slaves and attendants, they had forgotten 
tliat there was anything tmusual in his con- 
dition — they had become accustomed to it. 
It seemed to them in some sort the course of 
nature. And God knows whether uncon- 
sciously a feeling that it was " for the best " 
might not sometimes steal into their minds. 
He was theirs for ever ; no one could step in 
between them, or draw his heart from their 



love. Had it been suggested to Miss Jane 
that such a sentiment w?« possible, she would 
have rejected it with hv../or; and yet in the 
depths of her heart it was there, out of her 
own sight. 

And he had an occupation in his seclusion 
which was a blessing to him. He had be- 
come the editor of a little magazine, which 
belonged to his *' denomination " before he 
fell ill, and he had been allowed to retain the 
post. Tliis was the refuge of his mind in his 
trouble. Poor Stephen, he pleased himself 
with the idea of still influencing somebody, 
of preserving his intercourse with the outer 
world. It had been a very homely little 
publication when it came into his hands — a 
record of what the "denomination" was 
doing ; the new chapels it was building ; the 
prayer-meetings gathered here and there, 
which might grow into congregations ; and 
the tea-parties, which furnished at once intel- 
lectual and social enjoyment for the people. 
'But Stephen had changed that ; he had put 
his mind into it, and worked it into a sort of 
literary organ. There were reviews in it, and 
essays, and a great deal of discussion of the 
questions of the day. These were approached 
from the standing ground of the denomina- 
tion, it is true, but the discussions were often 
far from being denominational. Up to this 
time, however, the community gave no signs 
of disapproval. Mr. Baldwin favoured ♦he 
magazine, and the writer of it was still popular, 
and not yet forgotten. They gave him some 
fifty pounds a year for this hard though blessed 
work which kept his mind alive ; and his 
late congregation gave him fifty pounds ; and 
the money in Rivers's bank had last quarter 
paid ten per cent, of profit. He was well off, 
he was indeed rich for his wants, though he 
was not rolling in wealth like Drummond. 
Money makes no man happy, but how much 
good it does ! Nothing could make this 
poor man happy, rooted thus in his immov- 
able calm ; but his ten per cent, kept him in 
comfort, it gave him worship in the eyes of 
his people, who were not fond of poverty ; it 
procured to him his only consolation. He had 
no need to be indebted to any one ; he could 
even help the |X)or people of his former flock, 
and feel himself independent He could 
buy books, and give such quiet comforts and 
pleasures as they could enjoy to the women 
who were so good to him. All these were 
great alleviations of the sick man's lot But 
for Rivers's how different would his position 
have been ! He would have been subject to the 
constant inspection of deacons and brethren; 
he would have been interfered with in respect to 
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his magazine. All the comfort and freedom 
which remained to him were the result of the 
Kttle more which made him independent and 
put him above criticism. What a poor thing 
money is, which cannot buy either health or 
happiness ! and yet what a great thing ! only 
the poor know how great. 

This time of prosperity had lasted for two 
years, when Mr. Burton withdrew from the 
direction of the bank. He had enlarged his 
business greatly in another way, and had no 
longer time to bestow upon this; and, in- 
deed, he had professed all along his desire to 
be free. This had been the object of the old 
company in taking in " new blood," and now 
the new company was able to proceed alone 
upon their triumphant way. 

" It is your turn to get into harness, 
Drummond," he said, with a glance in which 
there was some contempt Robert did not 
see the scorn, but he laughed with perhaps a 
little gentle confidence in his own power to 
be of use if he should choose to exert him- 
self. 

" I must put myself into training first," he 
said. 

" Golden will do that for you. Golden is 
the best coach for business 1 have ever come 
across," said Mr. Burton. "He will put you 
up to everything, good and bad — the dodges 
as well as the legitimate line. Golden is not 
a common man of business — he is -a great 
artist in trade." 

There was a certain elation in his air and 
words. Was he glad to have shaken off the 
bonds of Rivers's, though th^y were golden 
bonds ? This was the question which Helen 
asked herself with a little surprise. The two 
mfen were dining at St Mary*s Road on the 
night after Burton*s withdrawal, and she was 
still at table, though they had begun to 
talk of business. A^ usual, she who took no 
part was the one most instructed by the con- 
versation. But she was bewildered, not 
instructed, by this. She could not make out 
what it meant She knew by the best of all 
proofs that the bank was profitable and 
flourishing. Why, then, did her cousin show 
such high spirits? What . was his elation 
about ? Long after she remembered that she 
had noted this, and then was able to divine 
the mystery. But now it only surprised her 
vaguely, like a foreign phrase in the midst of 
the language she knew. 

"The dodges are amusing," said Mr. 
Golden. "The legitimate drama is more 
dignified and imposing, but I rather think 
there is more fun in the work when you are 
living on the very edge of ruin. The •hair- 



breadth escapes one has — the sense that it is 
one's own cleverness that carries one through 
— the delight of escaping from the destruction 
that seemed down upon you ! There is 
nothing like that," he said with a laugh, 
" in the steady platitudes of ordinary trade." 

And Mr. Burton laughed too, and a glance 
passed between them, such as might have 
passed between two old soldiers who had 
gone many a campaign together. There was 
a twinkle in their eyes, and the " Do you 
remember ?" seemed to be on their very lips. 
But then they stopped short, and went no 
further. Helen, still vaguely surprised, had 
to get up and go away to the drawing-room ; 
and what more experiences these tvvo might 
exchange, or whether her husband would be 
any the wiser for them, she was no longer 
able to see. Norah waited her in the other 
room. She had just come to the end of a 
book, and, putting it do^vn with a sigh, came 
and sat by her mother's side. They were 
alike in general features and complexion, 
though not in the character of their faces. 
Norah's hair was brighter, and her expres- 
sion less stately and graceful than Helen's — 
she had not so much distincfioriy but she had 
more life. Such a woman as her mother she 
was never likely to be, but her attractions 
would be great in her own way. 

" How nice your velvet gown is, mamma !" 
said Norah, who was given to long mono- 
logues when she spoke at all. " 1 like to 
put my cheek upon it. When I am grown 
up, I ^^ill always wear black velvet in winter, 
and white muslin in summer. They are the 
nicest of all. I do not think that you are too 
old for white. I like, you in white, with red 
ribbons. When I am a little bigger I should 
like to dress the same as you, as if we were 
two sisters. Mayn't we ? Everybody says 
you look so young. But, mamma, ain't you 
glad to get away from those m«en, and come 
in here to me?" 

" You vain child !" said Helen. " I can 
see you whenever I like, so it is no novelty 
to me ; while papa's friends '* 

" Do you think they are papa's friends ? 
I suppose there are no villains nowadays, 
like what there are in books?" said Norah. 
" The world' is rather diflferent from books 
somehow. There you can always see how 
everything happens; and there is always some- 
body clever enough to find out the villains. 
Villains themselves are not very clever, they 
always let themselves be found out." 

" But, my dear, we are not talking of vil 
lains," said Helen. 

" No, mamma, only of X\ ar Mr. Golden. 
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I haie him ! If you and I were awfully clever, 
and could see into him what he means ^" 

" You silly little girl ! You have read too 
many novels," said Helen. "In the world 
people are oflen selfish, and think of their 
own advantage first ; but they don't try to 
ruin others out of pure malice, as they do in 
stories. Even Norah Drummond sometimes 
thinks of herself first. I don't know if she is 
aware of it, but still it happens ; and though 
it is not always a sin to do that, still it is the 
way that most sins come about." 

This purely maternal and moral turn of 
the conversation did not amuse Norah. She 
put her arm round her mother's waist, and 
laid her cheek r«gainst the warm velvet of 
Helen's gown. 

" Mamma, it is not fair to preach when no 
one is expecting it," she smd in an injured 
tone ; " and just when I have you all to my- 
self! I don't often have you to myself. Papa 
thinks you belong to him most. Often and 
often I want to come and talk, but papa is 
so greedy ; you ought to 4hink you belong to 
me too." 

" But, my darling, you have always a 
book," said Helen, not insensible to the 
sweet flattery. 

" When I can't have you, what else am I 
to do?" said crafty Norah ; and when the 
gentlemen came into the drawing-room, the 
two were still sitting together, talking of a 
hundred things. Mr. Golden came up, and 
tried very hard to be admitted into the con- 
versation, but Norah walked away altogether, 
and went into her favourite comer, and Mrs. 
Drummond did not encourage his talk. She 
looked at him with a certain flutter of excited 
curiosity, wondering if there was anything 
under that smooth exterior which was dan- 
gerous apd meant harm ; and smiled at her- 
self and said, no, no ; enemies and villains 
exist only in books. The worst of this man 
would be that he would pursue his own ends, 
let them suffer who might ; and his own ends 
could not harm Drummond — or so at least 
Helen thought. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was in the summer of the third year 
of his bank directorship that Robert made 
his first personal entry into business. The 
occasion of it was this. One of his early 
friends who had been at school with him, 
and with whom he had kept up a private and 
often interrupted intercourse, came to him 
one morning with an anxious face. He was 
in business himself, with a little office in one 
t)f the dreary lanes in the City, a single clerk, 



and very limited occupation. He had mar^ 
ried young, and had a large family; and 
Drummond was already aware that while the 
lines had fallen to himself in pleasant places, 
poor Markham's lot had been hard and full 
of thorns. He was now at the very crisis of 
his troubles. He gave a glance round the 
painter's handsome studio when he entered, 
at the pictures on the walls and the costly 
things about, and the air of evident luxury 
that pervaded everything, and sighed. His 
own surroundings were poor and scant 
enough. And yet he could and did remem- 
ber that Drummond had started in life a 
poorer man, with less hopeful prospects than 
himself. Such a contrast is not lively or 
inspiriting, and it requires a generous mind to 
take it kindly, and refrain from a passing grudge 
at the old companion who has done so much 
better for himself. Poor Markham had come 
with a petition, on which, he. said^ all his 
future life depended. He had made, a specu- 
lation which would pay him largely could he 
only hold out for three ' months ; but without 
help from his friends this was impossible. 
It was a large sum that he wanted — more 
than any private friend would be likely to 
give him — something between two and three 
thousand pounds. The welfare of his family, 
his very existence in a business point of 
view, and the hopes of his children depended 
on his ability to tide those three months 
over. For old friendship's sake, for all the 
associations of their youth, would Drummond 
help him ? Robert listened with his kindly 
heart full of sympathy. Long before the 
story was done, he began to calculate what 
he had at his disposal, how much he could 
give; but the sum startled him. He could 
not produce at a moment's notice a sum 
of nearly three thousand pounds. With a 
troubled heart he shook his head and said it 
was impossible — ^he had not so much money 
at his disposal — he could not do it Then 
Markham eagerly explained. It was not 
from his friend's own purse that he had 
hoped for it ; but the bank ! On Drum- 
mond's introduction, the bank would do it. 
Rivers's could save him. No such request 
had ever been made to Robert before. Very 
few of his friends were business men. Their 
needs were private needs, and not the spas- 
modic wants of trade. There were people 
who had borrowed from himself personally, 
and some who had been helped by him in 
other ways; but this was the first appeal 
made to his influence in the bank. He was 
startled by it in his innocence of business 
ways. It seemed t? him as if it was like 
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asking a private favour, turning over his 
own petitioner to a third person. " He is 
my friend, give him three thousand pounds." 
It seemed to him the strangest way of being 
serviceable to his neighbour. But poor 
Markham had all the eloquence of a par- 
tially ruined man. He made it clear to 
Robert, not only that such things were, but 
that they happened continually, and were in 
the most ordinary course of nature. The 
end was that they went out together, and 
had an interview with Mr. Golden at the 
bank. And then Robert found that his 
acquaintance had not exaggerated, that the 
matter was even easier than he had repre- 
sented it, and that there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in "accommodating" the 
man who was Mr. Drummond's friend. 
Markham and he parted at the door of the 
bank, the one with tears of gratitude in his 
eyes, blessing God and Robert for saving 
him, and the other with a bewildered sense 
of power which he had not realised. He 
had not known before how much he could 
do, nor what privileges his directorship put 
in his hands, and he was confused by the 
discovery. It bewildered him, as a man 
might be bewildered to know that he could 
bestow fertility or barrenness on his fields by 
a glance— how strange the power was, how 
sweet in this instance, how — dangerous. Yes, 
that was the word. He felt afraid of himself 
as he went home. If such plaints came to 
him oflen, it would be so difficult to resist 
them; ^d then a kind of horrible dread 
came over his mind. Would the money ever 
be paid back that he had got so easily ? The 
thought made his hand shake when he went 
back to the peaceable work, at which no 
such bewildering risks were run. 

When the three months were over, Mark- 
ham's money was not paid ; on the contrary, 
he had fled to Australia, he and all his chil- 
dren, leaving nothing but ^ome wretched old 
furniture behind him. Poor Drummond was 
nearly beside himself. He rushed to the 
bank when he heard the news, and protested 
that the loss must be his. It was his fault, 
and of course he must repay it. Mr. Golden 
smiled at him with a genuine admiration 
of his simplicity. He told him in a fatherly 
way of a speculation which had been very 
successful which had cleared nearly the same 
sum of money.' "Putting the one to the 
other, we are none the worse,'* he said, 
" every commercial concern must make some 
bad debts." 

Drummond went away with more be- 
wilderment still, with many new thoughts 



buzzing in his head, thoughts which troubled 
the composure of his life. He himself being 
but an artist, and not a merchant, was afraid 
of money. He touched it warily, trafficked 
in it with a certain awe. He knew how 
much labour it required to earn it, and how 
hard it was to be without it. He could not 
understand the levity with which Burton and 
Golden treated that potent thing. To them 
it was like common merchandise, sugar or 
salt. A heap of it, as much as would 
make a poor man's fortune, melted away in a 
moment, and the bland manager thought 
nothing of it — it was a bad debt All this 
was so strange to him, that he did not know 
what to make of it He himself was guilty, 
he felt, of having thrown away so much which 
belonged to other people. And every other 
director on the board had the same power 
which he had with a painful pleasure dis- 
covered himself to have. And they knew 
better about it than he did ; and what check 
could there be upon them ? If every other 
man among them had been art and part in 
losing three thousand pounds, what could 
Robert say? It would not be for him to 
throw the first stone. He felt like Christian 
in the story, when, upon the calm hillside, he 
suddenly saw a door through which there 
was, open and visible, the mouth of hell. It 
occurred to Robert to go down to the next 
meeting of directors, to tell them his own 
story, and beg that the money lost through 
his means should be subtracted fi;pm his 
private share of the capital,, and to beg all ot 
them to do likewise. He quite made up his 
mind to this in the first tumult of his thoughts. 
But before the time for that meeting came, a 
sense of painful ridicule, that bugbear of the 
Englishman, had daunted him. They would 
call him a fool, they would think he was 
" canting," or taking an opportunity to dis- 
play his own disinterestedness. And accord- 
ingly he accepted the misfortune, and was 
content to permit it to be called a bad debt. 
But the enlightenment which it threw on the 
business altogether gave Robert a shock 
which he did not easily recover. It seemed 
to show him a possible chasm opening at .his 
very feet, and not at his only, but at the feet 
of all the ignorant simple people, the poor 
painters, the poor women, the sick men like 
Haldane, who had placed their little seed-corn 
of money in Rivers' s bank. 

These thoughts were hot in his heart at the 
time of this misadventure with Markham; 
and then there came a lull, and he partially 
forgot them. When no harm is visible, when 
the tranquil ordinary course of affairs seems to 
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close over a wrong or a blunder, it is so difficult 
to imagine that everj'thing will not go wdll. He 
said as little as possible to Helen on the subject, 
and she did not take fright fortunately, having 
many things to occupy her nowadays. There 
was her own enlarged and fuller household, the 
duties of society, her charities ; for she was very 
good to the poor people near So'uthlees, their 
house in the country, and kept watch over 
them even from St. Mary's Road. And she 
had now many friends who came and occu- 
pied her time, and carried her off from her 
husband ; so that he had not that resource of 
talking about it which so often lightens our 
anxiety, and so often deepens it. In this 
instance, perhaps it was as well that he could 
not awaken her fears to increase and stimulate 
his own. 

And thus everything fell into its usual 
quietness. Life was so pleasant for them. 
They had so much real happiness to cushion 
the angles of the world, and make them 
believe that all would always be well. Those 
who have been experienced in pain are apt 
to tremble and doubt the continuance of 
happiness when they attain it ; but to those 
who have had no real sorrows it seems 
eternal. Why should it ever come to an 
end? This the Drummonds felt with an 
instinctive confidence. It was easier to 
believe in any miracle of good than in the 
least prognostic of evil. The sun was shining 
upon them ; summer was sweet and winter 
pleasant. They had love, they had ease, 
they had wealthy as much as they desired, 
and they believed in it. The passing cloud 
rolled away from Robert's mind. He re- 
flected that if there was danger there, there 
was danger in everything ; every day, he said 
to himself, every man may be in some deadly 
peril without knowing it. Wc pass beneath 
the arch that falls next moment ; we touch 
against some one's shoulder unaware whose 
touch of infection might be death ; we walk 
over the mined earth, and breathe air which 
might breed a pestilence, and yet nothing 
happens to us. Human nature is against 
everything violent. Somehow she holds a 
balance, which no one breaks down, though it 
is possible to be broken down at any moment. 
The directors might ruin the bank in a week, 
but they would not, any more than the ele- 
ments, which are ever ready for mischief, would 
clash together and produce an earthquake. 
Such things might be : but never — or so 
seldom as to be next to never — are. 

In the early autumn of that year, however, 
another shock came upon the ignorant painter. 
His wife and Norah were at Southlees, where 



he himself had been. Business had brought 
him up against his will, business of the 
gentler kind, concerning art and the Aca- 
demy, not the bank. He was alone at St. 
Mary's Road, chafing a little over his soli- 
tude, and longing for home and the pleasant 
fields. London, the London he knew and 
cared for, had gone out of town. August 
was blazing upon the parks and streets ; the 
grass was the colour of mud, and the trees 
like untanned leather. The great people 
were all away in their great houses, and 
among lys own profession those who could 
afford it had started for Switzerland or some 
other holiday region, and those who could 
not had gone for their annual whiff of sea- 
air. Robert was seated by himself at break- 
fast, mournfully considering how another day 
had to be got over, before he could go home, 
when a hansom dashed up to the door, and 
Mr. Golden, bland and clean as ever, but 
yet with a certain agitation in his face, came 
in. He explained eagerly that he had come 
to Drummond only because the other direc- 
tors were out of town. "The fact is," he 
said, " I want you to come with me, not to 
give you much trouble or detain you long, 
but to stand by me, if you will, in a crisis. 
We have had some losses. Those people in 
Calcutta who chose to stop payment, like 
fools, and the Sullivans* house at Liverpool. 
— It is only temporary. — But the Bank of 
England has made itself disagreeable about 
an advance, and I want you to come with 
me and see the governor.'* 

" An advance I Is Rivers's in difficulties ; 
is there anything wrong? You take away 
my breath." 

"There is no occasion for taking away 
your breath," said Mr. Golden ; " it is only 
for the moment. But it is an awkward time 
of the year, for everybody is out of town. I 
should not have troubled you, knowing you 
were not a business man, but of course the 
presence of a director gives authority. Don't 
be alarmed, I beg. 1 will tell you all about 
it as we drive along." 

But what Mr. Golden told was very inar- 
ticulate to Robert, what with the wild con- 
fusion produced in his own mind, and the 
noise and dust of the sultry streets. It was 
the most temporary difficulty; it was not 
worth speaking of; it was a simple misunder- 
standing on the part of tRe authorities of 
the Bank of England. " Why, we are worth 
twenty times die money, and everybody 
knows it," said Mr. Golden. His words, in- 
stead of making Robert confident, made him 
sick. His sins in that matter of Markham 
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came darkly before him ; and, worse' even 
than that, the manager's words recalled Mark- 
ham's to him. In his case, too, it was to 
have been merely a temporary difficulty. 
Drummond's imaginative mind rushed at once 
to the final catastrophe. He saw ruin staring 
him in the face — and not only him. 

The interview with the authorities of the 
Bank of England did not make things much 
clearer to the amateur. They talked of pre- 
vious advances ; of their regret that the sacred 
name of " Rivers's" should be fallmg into mist 
and darkness ; of their desire to have better 
securities, and a guarantee which would be 
more satisfactory : to all of which Robert lis- 
tened with consternation in his soul. But at 
last the object was attained. Mr. Golden 
wiped the moisture from his forehead as they 
left the place. "That has been a tough 
battle," he said, " but, thank heaven ! it is 
done, and we are tided over. I knew they 
would not be such fools as to refuse." 

"But, good God!" said Robert, "what 
have you been doing ? What is the meaning 
of it ? Why do you require to go hat in hand 
to any governor ? Is Rivers's losing its posi- 
tion ? \Vhat has happened ? Why don't you 
call the shareholders together and tell them 
if anything is wrong ?" 

" My dear Mr. Drummond," said Mr. 
Golden. Hie could scarcely do more than 
smile and say the words. 

" Don't smile at me," said Drummond in 
the ardour of his heart. ** Do you consider 
that you have the very lives of hundreds of 
people in your hands ? Call them together, 
and let them know what remains, for God's 
sake ! I will make good what was lost through 
me. 

"You are mad," said Golden, when he 
saw that his gentle sneer had failed ; " such a 
step would be ruin. Call together the share- 
holders ! Why, the shareholders — Mr. Drum- 
mond, for heaven's sake, let people manage it 
who know what they are about" 

" For heaven's sake ! for hell's sake, you 
mean," said Robert ih his despair. And the 
words reverberated in his ears, rang out of all 
the echoes, sounded through the very streets, 
" It would be ruin !" Ruin ! that was the 
word. It deafened him, muttering and ringing 
in his ears. 

And yet even after this outburst he was 
calmed down. Mr. Golden explained it to 
him. It was business; it was the common 
course of affairs, and only his own entire in- 
experience made it so terrible to him. To 
the others it was not in the least terrible, and 
yet he had no right to conclude that his col- 1 



leagues were indifferent either to their own 
danger, or to the danger of the shareholders 
of whom he thought so much. " The share- 
holders of course know the risks of business 
as well as we do," Mr. Golden said. " We 
must act for the best, both for them and for 
ourselves." And the painter was silenced it 
not convinced. This was in the autumn, and 
during the entire winter which followed the 
bank went on like a ship in a troubled sea. 
After a while such a crisis as the one which 
had so infinitely alarmed him became the 
commonest of incidents even to Drummond, 
Now that his eyes had been once enlightened, 
it was vain to attempt any further concealment^ 
One desperate struggle he did indeed make, 
when in the very midst of all this anxiety a 
larger dividend than usual was declared. 1 he 
innocent man fought wildly against this prac- 
tical lie, but his resistance was treated as utter 
folly by the business board, who were, as 
they said, " fighting the ship." " Do you 
want to create a panic and a run upon us?" 
they asked him. He had to be silent, over- 
powered by the judgment of men who knew 
better than himself. And then something of 
the excitement involved in that process of 
" fighting the ship " stole into his veins. Some- ' 
how by degrees, nobody had been quite aware 
how, the old partners of Rivers's had gone 
out of the concern. It was true there had 
been but three or four to start with; now 
there was but one left — Lord Rivers, the 
head of the house, who never took any share 
in the business, and was as ignorant as the 
smallest shareholder. The new directors, the 
fighting directors, were men of a very different 
class. As the winter went on the ship laboured 
more and more. Sometimes it seemed to go 
down altogether, and then rose again with a 
buoyancy which almost seemed to justify hope. 
" Tout peut se rktablir^' they said to each 
other. " After all we shall tide it over." And 
even Robert began to feel that thrill of de- 
light and relief when a danger was " tided 
over," that admiration, not of his own clever- 
ness, but of the cleverness of others, which 
Golden had once described. Golden came' 
out now in his true colours; his resources 
were infinite, his pluck extraordinary. But 
he enjoyed the struggle in the midst of his 
excitament and exertion, and Drummond did 
not enjoy it, which made an immense differ- 
ence between them. 

Things became worse and worse as spring 
came on. By that time, so far as Drum- 
mond was concemed, all hope was over. 
He felt himself sucked into the terrible whirl- 
pool whence nothing but destruction could 
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come. With a. heart unmanned by anxiety, . 
and a hand shaking with suppressed excite- ' 
inent, how could he go into his peaceable 
Studio and work at that calmest work, of art ? 
That phase of his existence seemed to have 
been over for years. When he went into 
the room he loved it looked to him like 
Borne place he had known in his youth- — it 
was fifty years off or more, though the colour 
was scarcely dry on the picture which stood 
idly on the easel. When he was called to 
Academy meetings, to consultations over an , 



old master, or a new rule, a kind of dull ' 
amazement filled his soul. Did people still 
care. for such things — was it still possible that 
beauty and pleasantness remained in life? 
There were people in these days who felt 
even that the painter had fallen into bad 
ways. They saw his eyes bloodshot and hif 
hand trembling. He was never seen with 
his wife now when she drove - her ponies 
through the park — even in society Helen went 
sometimes out alone. And they had been 
so united, so happy a pair. "Drummond 




will have nothing ready in April," the painters 
said to each other — "even his diploma pic- 
ture has never been finished — prosperity has 
not agreed with him." When he was visible' 
at all, his vacant air, his tremulous look, the 
deep lines under his eyes, frightened all his 
friends. Dr. Maurice had spoken to him 
very seriously, begging that he would be 
candid and tell his ailments. "You cannot 
go on like this," he said. " You are killing 
yourself, Drummond," "How much can a 
man go through without being killed, I won- 
der?" poor Robert asked, with an unsteady 
smile, and even his friend stopped short in 
Vou Iir— ;8 



dismay and perplexity. Was it dissipation? 
Was it some concealed misery? Could his 
wife have anything to do with it? These 
suggestions flitted vaguely through the doc> 
tor's mind without bringing any certainty, 
with them. Once he seemed to be getting a 
clue to the mystery, when Robert rushed in 
upon him one day, and with a show of levity 
suggested that Haldane's money should be 
taken out of the bank. "I know a better 
investment, and he should have the very 
best that is going," said Drummond. Dr. 
Maurice was somewhat startled, for he had 
money in Rivers's too. 
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"Where is there a better investment?" he 
asked. 

"In the Three per Cents.," said Robert, 
with a hoarse laugh. 

Was he mad ? Was he drunk ? The 

doctor took a day to consider it, to think 
whether there could be an3rthing in it. But 
he looked at the dividend papers, showing 
that Rivers*s that year l^ad paid ten per cent. 
And he called upon Dr. Bradcliffe, and asked 
him to go with him privately, accidentally ^ 
one of these days, to see a friend whose brain 
was going, he feared. The two physicians 
shook their heads, and said to each other 
mournfully how common that was becoming. 
But Fate moved faster than Dr. Maurice, and 
the accidental call was never made. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The life which Helen Drummond lived 
during this winter would be very hard to 
describe. Something wrong had happened, 
she saw, on that rapid visit to town which 
Robert had made on Academical business in 
October, leaving her at Southlees. No anxiety 
about business matters connected with the 
bank had ever been suggested to her mind. 
She had long ago accepted, as a matter of 
course, the fact that wealth was to come 
from that source, with an ease and regularity 
very different from the toilsome and slow 
bread-winning which was done by means of 
art. She was not surprised by it as Robert 
was; and enough of the bourgeois breeding 
was left in her to make her pleased that her 
husband should see the difference between 
the possibilities of his profession and of the 
commerce which she had been wont to hear 
lauded in her youth. She was almost proud 
that Trade had done so much for him. Trade 
came from her side, it was she who had 
the hereditary connection with it; and the 
innate idealism of her mind was able to 
cling to the old-fashioned fanciful concep- 
tion of beneficent commerce, such as we 
have all heard of in our educational days. 
But her pride was not sensitive on this point. 
What really touched her was the praise or 
the blame which fell upon him as a painter, 
and the dread that instantly sprang into her 
mind was that he had met with something 
painful to him in this respect — that his 
opinion had not been received as of weight 
in the deliberations of the Academy, or his 
weeks been spoken off with less respect than 
they ought to have secured. This was the 
foolish fancy that took hold of her mind. 
She questioned him about the Academy 
meeting till poor Robert — his thoughts occu- 



pied about things so very different — grew 
sick of the subject. Yet he was almost glad 
of some subject on which to vent a little of 
his excitement. Yes, they were a set of old 
fogies, he said, widi audacious freedom. 
They pottered about things they did not 
understand. They puzzled and hesitated 
over that Rembrandt, which any one with 
half an eye could see had been worked at by 
some infeiior hand. They threw cold water 
upon that loveliest Franda which nobody 
could see without recognising. They did 
what they ought not to do, and neglected 
what was their duty. " We all do tliat every 
day of our lives,** said Helen ; " but what 
was there that specially vexed you, Robert?" 
" Nothing,** he said, looking up at her with 
eyes full of astonishment ; but there was 
more than astonishment in them. There 
was pain, dread, anxiety — ^a wistful, resdess 
look of suffering. He will not tell me : he 
will keep it to himself and suffer by himself, 
not to vex me, Helen said in her own 
thoughts. And though the autumn was 
lovely, Robert could not be happy at 
Southlees that year. He had been very 
happy the two previous summers. The house 
was ^situated on the Thames beyond Ted- 
dington. It was rustic and old, with various 
additions built to it ; a red-brick house, 
grown over with all manner of lichens, irre- 
gular in form and harmonious with its posi- 
tion, a house which had grown-^which had 
not been artificially made. The family had 
lived on th^ lawn, or on the river in those 
halcyon days that were past. There was a 
fringe of trees at every side except that, 
shutting in the painter's retirement ; but on 
the river side nothing but a few bright flower- 
beds, and the green velvet lawn, sloping 
towards the softly flowing water. One long- 
leaved willow drooped over the stone steps 
at which the boat was lying. It was a place 
where a pair of lovers might have spent 
their honeymoon, or where the weary and 
sick might have come to get healing. It was 
not out of character either with the joy or 
the grief. Nature was so sweet, so silent, so 
meditative and calm. The river ran softly, 
brooding over its own low liquid gurgle. 
The stately swans sailed up and down. The 
little fishes darted about m the clear water, 
and myriads of flying atoms, nameless insect 
existences, fluttered above. Boating parties 
going down the stream would pause, with a 
sigh of gentle envy, to look at the group 
upon the lawn ; the table with books and 
work on it, with sometimes a small easel 
beside it or big drawing pad supported on a 
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stand ; a low chair >\nth Helen's red shawl 
thro^^Ti over it, and Norah, with her red 
ribbons, nestled on the sunny turf. They sat 
there, and worked, and talked, or were silent, 
with an expansion of their hearts towards 
everything that breathed and moved ; or they 
spent long days on the river, catching the 
morning lights upon those nooks which are 
only known to dwellers on the streamy or 
pursuing waterlilies through all the golden 
afternoon in the backwaters which these re- 
tired flowers love. The river was their life, 
and carried them along, day after day. Such 
a scene could not but be sweet to every lover 
of nature ; but it is doubly sweet when the 
dumb poetic imagination has by its side that 
eye of art which sees everything. The 
painter is a better companion even than the 
poet — ^just as seeing is better than saying 
that you see. Robert was not a genius in 
art; but he had the artist's animated, all- 
perceiving eye. Nothing escaped him — he 
saw a hundred beautiful things which would 
have been inperceptible to ordinary men — a 
dew-drop on a blade of grass at his feet 
charmed him as much as a rainbow — his 
"Look, Helen !" was more than volumes of 
descriptive poetry. They were out and about 
at afll times " watching the lights," as he said 
in his pleasant professional jargon ; in the 
early mornings, when all was silvery softness 
and clearness, and the birds were trying over 
their choicest trills before men woke to hear ; 
in the evening when twilight came gently on, 
insinuating her filmy impenetrable veil be- 
tween them and the sunset ; £md even at full 
noon, when day is languid at the height of 
perfection, knowing that perfectness is brother 
to decadence. The painter and his wife lived 
in the middle of all these changes, and took 
them in, every one to the firmament in their 
hearts. • 

Why do we stop in this record of trouble 
to babble about sunset skies and running 
waters ? Is it not natural? The " sound as 
of a hidden brook, in the leafy month of 
June '* comes in, by right, among all weird 
mysterious harmonies of every tragical lute. 
"The oaten pipe and pastoral reed" have 
their share even in the hurly-burly of cities 
and noisy discord of modem existeiice, 
Robert Drummond had his good things as 
well as his evil things. For these two summers 
never man had been more happy — and it is 
but few who can say as much. His wife was 
happy with him, her old ghosts exorcised, and 
a new light suffusing her life. It seemed a 
new life altogether, a life without discontents, 
full of happiness, and tranquillity, and hope. 



But this autunm Robert was not happy at 
Southlees. He could not stay there peaceably 
as he had done before. He had to go to 
town " on business," he said, sometimes twice 
a week. He took no pleasure in his old 
delights. Though he could not help seeing 
still, his "Look, Helen 1" was no longer said 
in a tone of enthusiasm ; and when he had 
uttered the familiar exdamation he would 
turn away and sigh. Sometimes she found 
him with his face hidden in his hands, and 
pressed against the warm greensward. It was 
as if he were knocking for admission at the 
gates of the grave, Helen thought, in that 
fancifulness whicli comes of fear as much as 
of hope. When she questioned him he would 
deny everything and work with pretended 
gaiety. Every time he went to town it 
seemed to her that five years additional of 
line and cloud' had been added to the lines 
on his forehead. His hair began to get grey; 
perhaps that was no wonder, for he was forty, 
a pilgrim already in the sober paths of middle 
age ; but Helen was nearly ten years younger, 
and this sign of advancing years seemed un- 
natural to her. Besides, he was a young man 
in his heart, a man who would be always 
young ; yet he was growing old before his 
time. But notwithstanding his want of en- 
joyment in it he was reluctant that his wife 
should leave Southlees sooner than usual He 
would go into town himself he declared. He 
would do well enough — what* did it matter 
for a few weeks ? " For the sake of business 
it is better that I should go — but the winter 
is long enough if you come in the end of the 
month. No, Helen, take the good of it as 
long as you can — this year." 

" What good shall I get of it alone, and 
how can I let you livfe for weeks by yourself?" 
said Helen. " You may think it is fine to be 
independent ; but you could not get on 
without Norah and me." 

"No," he said, with a shudder. "God 
knows life would be a poor thing without 
Norah and you ; but when it is a question of 
three weeks — I'll go and see my friends ; I'll 
live a jovial bachelor life " 

" Did you see the Haldanes," she asked, 
" when you were in town last." 

It was the most innocent unmeaning ques- 
tion ; but it made him grow pale to the very 
lips. Did he tremble ? Helen was so 
startled that she did not even realise how it^ 
was he looked. 

" How cold the wind blows," he said, witli 
a shiver. " I must have caught cold, I sup- 
pose, last night. The Haldanes ? No ; I 
had no time." 
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" Robert, something worries you," she said 
earnestly. "Tell me what it is.. Whatever it 
is, it will not be so heavy when you have told 
me. You have always said so — since ever 
we have been together." 

"And truly, my darling," he said. He 

took her hand and held it tenderly, but he 

did not look at her. " I cannot tell you of 

i?<rorries that don't exist, can I ?" he added, 

Tvith an exaggerated cheerfulness. " I have 

to pay a little attention to business now the 

other men are out of town. And business 

l>ores me. I don't understand it. I am not 

olever at it But it is not worth while to call 

it a worry. By-and-by tliey will come back, 

£Uid I shall be free." 

When he said this he really believed it, not 
iDcing then fully aware of the tormenting 
j^ower of the destruction which was about to 
overwhelm him. He thought the other direc- 
tors would come back from their holidays, and 
diat he himself would be able to plunge back 
into that abyss of ignorance which was bliss. 
iBut Helen did not believe it : not from any 
perception of the state of affairs, but 
Lusc she could not believe it was business 
^A. all that troubled him. Was Robert the 
Icind of man to be disturbed about business ? 
X-le who cared nothing for it but as a means, 
-vvlio liked money's worth, not money, whose 
saaind was diametrically opposite to all the 
liabits and traditions of trade ? She would as 
soon have believed that her cousin Reginald 
burton would be disturbed by a criticism or 
doubled to get a true balance of light and 
shade. No, it was not that. It was some real 
Rouble which she did not know of, some- 
thing that struck deeper than business, and 
?^^s more important than anything that 
belonged to bank or market Such were 
HcIqu's thoughts ; they are the thoughts that 
f^^e most natural to a woman ; that he 
pad been betrayed into some wrong-doing or 
^^^vertent vice — that he had been tempted, 
?^^ somehow gone astray. This, because 
^{^. '^vas so much more terrible than any- 
J*^^^ about business, was the bugbear that 
^^i>ted her. It was to save her pain, as he 
J"^Ught, that poor Robert kept his secjpet 
w^ her. He did as so many men do, 
^"J^lcing it kindness ; and thus left her with 
* ^Ost of horrible surmises to fight against, 
^y one of which was (to her) harder than the 
^^h. There is no way in which men, in 
v"^\T ignorance, inflict more harm upon 
^^^en than this way. Helen watched in her 
fc^ and ignorance ^^^th a zealous eagerness 
that never lost a word, and gave exaggerated 
taportance to many an idle incident. She 



was doubly roused by her fear of the some- 
thing coming, against which her defences 
would not stand, and by her absolute uncer- 
tainty what this something was. The three 
weeks her husband was in town by himself 
were like three years to her. Not that a shade 
of jealousy or doubt of his love to herself ever 
crossed her mind. She was too pure-minded^ 
too proud, to be jealous. But something 
had come on him, some old trouble out of 
the past — some sudden horrible temptation ; 
something, in short, which he feared to tell 
her. That money could be the cause of it, 
never crossed her thoughts. 

And when she went home, things were no 
better; the house looked bare to her — she 
could not tell why. It was more than a 
month before she found out that the Peru- 
gino was gone, which was the light of her 
husband's eyes ; and that little Madonna of 
the Umbrian school, which he delighted to 
think Raphael must have had some hand in, 
in his youth. This discovery startled her 
much ; but worse had come before she made 
sure of that The absence of the pictures 
was bewildering, but still more so was the 
change in her husband's habits. He would 
get up early, breakfast hurriedly before she 
had come down, and go out, leaving a 
message with the servants. Sometimes he 
went without breakfast He avoided her, 
avoided the long evening talks they had 
loved, and even avoided her eye, lest she 
should read more in his face than he meant 
her to see. All this was terrible to Helen. 
The fears that overwhelmed her were ridicu- 
lous, no doubt ; but amid the darkness and 
tragic gloom which surrounded her, what was 
she to think ? Things she had read in books 
haunted her; fictitious visions which at this 
touch of personal, alarm began to look real. 
She thought he might have to bribe some 
one who knew some early secret in his life, 
or some secret that was not his — something 
that belonged to his friends. Oh, if he would 
but tell her 1 She could bear anjrthing — she 
could forgive the past, whatever it might be. 
She had no bitterness in her feelings towards 
her husband. She used to sit for hours to- 
gether in his deserted studio, imagining 
scenes in which she found out, or he was 
driven to confide to her, this mystery; scenes 
of anguish, yet consolation. The studio be- 
came her favourite haunt Was it possible 
that she had once entered it with languid 
interest, and been sensible of nothing but 
disappointment when she saw him working 
with his heart in his work ? She would go 
all round it now, making her little comment 
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upon every picture. She would have given 
ever)rthing she had in the world to see him 
back there, painting those pictures with which 
she had been so dissatisfied — the Francesca, 
which still stood on its easel unfinished ; the 
sketches of herself which she had once been 
so impatient of. The Francesca still stood 
there behind backs ; but most of the others 
liad been cleared away, and stood in little 
stacks against tlie walls. The floor was so 
orderly that it went to her heart to see it ; 
nothing had been done, nothing disturbed, 
for weeks, perhaps months; the housemaid 
V'as free to go and come as if it had been 
a common parlour. All this was terribly sad 
to the painter's wife. The spring was com- 
ing on before she found the two sketches 
wWch afterwards she held so dearly. They 
bewildered her still more, and filled her with 
a thousand fears. One represented a pilgrim 
on a • hilly road, in the t^vilight of a spring 
evening. Everything was soft in this picture, 
clear sky and twinkhng stars above ; a quiet 
rural path over the grass ; but just in front of 
the pilgrim, and revealing his uplifted hands 
and horror-stricken countenance, the opening 
of a glowing horrible cavern — the mouth of 
HelL The other was more mysterious still 
It was a face fiill of anguish and love, \d\}\ 
two clasped hands, looking up from the 
depths of a cave or well, to one blue spot of 
sky, one star that shone far above. Helen 
did not know what these sketches meant; 
but they made her- shiver with wonder and 
apprehension. They were all that he had 
done this year. 

And then something else, of a different 
kind, came in to bewilder her. Robert, who 
avoided her, who of evenings no longer talked 
over his affairs with her, and who probably had 
forgotten all her wants, let the quarter-day pass 
without supplying her, as he was in t]>e habit 
of doing. So great a host of fears and doubts 
were between the t>vo, that Helen did not 
remind him of his negligence. It pained her, 
but in a degree so dilerent. What did that 
matter ? But .time went on, and it began to 
matter. She took her own little dividends, 
and kept silence ; making what use of them 
she could to fill up the larger wants. She 
was as timid of speaking to mm on this sub- 
ject as if she had been a young girL He had 
never obliged her to do so. She had been 
the general treasurer of the household in the 
old da)rs ; and even in recent times, he, who 
was so proud of his wife, had taken care to keep 
her always supplied with what she wanted. 
She never had needed to go to him to ask 
money, and she did not know how to begin. 



Thus they both went their different way; 
suffering, perhaps, about equally. His time 
seemed to himself to be spent in a feverish 
round of interviews with people who could 
supply money, or wildly signing his name to 
papers which he scarcely understood — to bilb 
which he could never dream of paying ; they 
would be paid somehow when the time came, 
or they could be renewed, or something 
would be done, he was told. He had carried 
everything he could make money by away 
before this time; the title-deeds of his house, 
his pictures, even — and this was done with a 
very heavy heart — his policies of life in- 
surance. Everything was gone. Events went 
faster as the crisis approached, andDrummond 
became conscious of little more than his wife's 
pale face wondering at him, with questioning 
eyes more pathetic than words, and Golden's 
face encouraging, or trying to encourage. Be- 
tween the two was a wild abyss of work, of 
despair, of tiding over. Every escape more 
hairbreadth than the last I The wild whirl 
growing wilder 1 the awful end, ruin and 
fell destruction, coming nearer and, more 
near! 

It happened at length that Helen one day, 
in desperation, broke the silence. She came 
before i)im when he was on his way out, and 
asked him to wait, in a hollow voice. 

" I don't want to trouble you," she said, 
"since you will not trust me, Robert. I 
have been trying not to harass you more; 
but — I have no money left — I am getting 
into debt — the servants want their wages. 
Robert — I thought you had forgotten — ^i>er- 
haps " 

He stood and looked at her for a moment, 
with his hat in his hand, ready to go out. 
How pale he was I How the lines had con- 
tracted in his face ! He looked at her, trying 
to be calm. And then, as he stood, suddenly 
burst, without warning, into momentary ter- 
rible tears, of a passion she could not imder- 
stand. 

"Robert! oh, what is the matter?" she 
cried, throwing her arms round him. He put 
his head down oil her shoulder, and held her 
fast, and regained control over himself, hold- 
ing her to him as if she was something healing. 
In her |^eat wonder and pity she raised his 
head with her hands, and gazed wistfully into 
his face through her tears. " Is it money ? ** 
she. cried, with a great load taken off her 
heart. "Oh, Robert, tell me! Is that 
aJl?" 

" All !" he said. "My God !" and then 
kissed her passionately, and put her away 
from him. " To-morrow," he said hoarsely, 
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"perhaps — I hope — I will tell you ei'cry- 
ttung to-morrow," He did not venture to 
look at her again. He went out straight, 
without turning to the right or left. " The 
end must be near now," he said Co himself 
audibly, as he went out like a blind man. 
To-morrow! Would to-morrow ever come? 
" The end must be near now." 
The end was nearer than he thought 



When he reached -the bank he found every- 
thing in disorder. Mr. Golden was not 
there, nor any one who could give informa- 
tion to the panic-stricken inquirers who were 
pouring in. It was said the manager had 
absconded. Rivers'swasatanend. For the 
first ten minutes after Dnimmond heard the 
news that awaited him, it was almost a relief 
to know that the worst had come. 





|T was a re- 
lief for ten 

minutes, as 
every catas- 
trophe is; (he 
terrible 
pense i; 
short— the 
worst at least 
is know 
But aft 
those ten 
minutes 
over, VI 
the reality 
suddenly 
I seizes upon 
the sufferer 
I — when all 
the vague 
speechless 
terrors which he had pushed off from him, 
wiih the hope that they might never come, 
arrive in a flood, and place themselves in one 
frightful circle round him, like furies, only 
not merciful enough to have a Medusa 
among them to freeze him into stone ; when 
every shadowy gloomy prevision of evil 
which ever flashed across his mind, to be 
put away with a shudder, returns with the 
right of fact, to remain ; when not only that 
thing has happened which has been his dread 
by day and the horror 'Of his dreams, but a 
host of other things, circumstances which 
penetrate to every detail of his life, and affect 
every creature and every thing he loves, have 
followed in its train — when all this rushes 
upon a man after the first tranquillizing stupor 
of despair, who or what is there that can 
console him ? Poor Drummond was help- 
less in the midst of this great crash of Vuin ; 
he was so helpless that the thunder-stricken 
shareholders and excited clerks who had 
fallen upon him at first as the only authority 
to be found, let him slip from among them, 
hopeless of any help from mm. They had 
driven him wild with questions and appeals 
— him, a poor fellow who could explain 
nothing, who had never been of much use 
except to denude himself of everything he 
possessed, and pledge his humble name, and I 
be swept into ruin ; but they soon saw the 
uselessness of the appeal. As soon as he i 



could disengage himself he stole away, draw- 
ing his hat over his eyes, feeling as if he 
were a criminal, with the sensation as of a 
hot fire burning in his heart, and buzzing and 
crackling in his ears. Was he a criminal ? 
was it his doing ? He was stunned by this 
terrible calamity ; and yet, now that it had 
come, he felt that he had known it was 
coming, and everything about it, all his life. 
His whole existence had tended to this point 
since he was a boy ; he knew it, he felt it, 
he even seemed to remember premonitions 
of it, which had come to him in his dreams 
from his earliest days. He went out into , 
the streets in that dumb quiescent state which 
is so often the first consequence of a great 
calamity. He offered no remonstrance 
against his fate. He did not even say to 
himself that it was hard. He said nothing 
to himself, indeed, except to croon over, like 
a chorus, one endless refrain, " I knew this 
was how it would be ! " 

He rfandered along, not knowing where 
he went, till he came to the river, and paused 
there, looking over the bridge. He did not 
even know what made him pause, until all 
at once the fancy Jumped into his brain 
that it would be best to stop there, and cut 
in one moment the knotted, tangled thread 
which it was certain no effort of his could 
ever unravel. He stopped, and the sugges- 
tion flashed across him (whether out of his 
own mind, whether thrown at him by some 
mocking demon, who could tell ?), and then 
shook his head sadly. No; it was broad 
day, and there would be a commotion, and 
he would be rescued- — or if not, he, at least 
his body, would be rescued and carried to 
Helen, giving her a last association with him 
which it was insupportable to think of No, 
no, he said to himself with a shudder, not 
now. Just then a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder ; he turned round with the start of 
a man who feels that nothing is impossible, 
that everything that is terrible has become 
likely. Had it been a policeman to arrest 
him for having murdered somebody he would 
scarcely have been surprised. But it was not 
a policeman : it was Mr. Burton, fresh and 
clean and nicely dressed, newly come up 
from the country, in his light summer clothes, 
the image of prosperity and comfort, and 
cleanness, and self-satisfaction. A certain 
golden atmosphere surrounded the man 
of wealth, like the background on which 
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early painters set a saint; but there was 
nothing saintly about that apparition. Poor 
Drummond fell back more than he would 
have done had it been an arrest for murder. 
He gave an involuntary glance at himself, 
feeling, in contrast with Mr. Burton, as if he 
must look tOtthe external eye the beggar he 
was, as if he must be dirty, tattered, miser- 
able, with holes in his shoes and rags at his 
elbows. Perhaps his woebegone, excited 
face startled th& smooth Philistine at his side 
as much as if those outward signs of wretch- 
edness had been there. 

" Good God, what have you been doing 
with yourself?" he cried. 

" Nothing," said Drummond vaguely, and 
then by degrees his senses returned to him. 
" If you had been in town yesterday you 
might have helped us; but it does not 
matter. Shenken in Liverpool stopped pay- 
ment yesterday," he went on, repeating 
drearily the dreary legend which he had 
heard at the bank. "And Rivers's — ^has 
stopped payment too." 

" Good God 1 " said Mr. Burton again. 
It was a shock to him, as every event is when 
it comes. But he was not surprised. As for 
Robert, it did not occur to him to consider 
whether the other was surprised or not, or to 
be curious how it affected him. He turned 
his head away and looked at the river again. 
What attraction there remained for him in 
this world seemed to lie there. 

" Drummond," said the merchant, looking 
at him with a certain alarm, " are you sure 
you know what you are sa)ring ? My God I 
Rivers's stopped payment ! if you had said 
there had been an earthquake in London it 
would scarcely be as bad as that." 

Robert did not make any reply. He 
nodded his head without looking round. 
What interested him was something black 
which kept appearing and disappearing in the 
middle of the turbid muddy stream. It was 
like a man's head he thought, and almost felt 
that he might have taken the plunge without 
knowing it, and that it might be himself. 

" I have felt this was coming," said Burton. 
** I warned Golden you were going on in the 
wildest way. What could be expected when 
you fellows who know nothing about monev 
would interfere? Good heavens! to think 
what a business that was ; and all ruined in 
three years! Drummond! are you mad? 
Can't you turn round and speak to me ? I 
am one of the shareholders, and I have a 
right to be answered how it was." 

" Shall you lose much ?" said Drummond 
dreamily, and he turned round without 



meaning anything and looked in his com* 
panion's face. His action was simply fantas- 
tical, one of those motiveless movements 
which the sick soul so often makes ; but it 
was quite unexpected by the other, who fell 
a step back, and grew red all over, and 
faltered in his reply. 

" Much ? I — I — don't know — what you 
call much. Good heavens, Drummond ! 
are you mad? have you been drinking? 
Where is Golden ? — ^he at least must know 
what he is about ! " 

" Yes," ^id the painter fiercely, " Goldea 
knows what he is about — he has gone off, 
out of reach of questions — and you— oh — 
hound !" He gave a sudden cry and made 
a step forward. A sudden light seemed to 
burst upon him. He gazed with his dilated 
bloodshot eyes at the flushed countenance 
which could not face him. The attitude 
of the two men was such that the bystanders 
took note of it ; two or three lingered and 
looked round holding themselves in readiness 
to interfere. The slight figure of the painter, 
his ghastly pale face and trembling hand, 
made him no antagonist for the burly well- 
to-do merchant; but English sentiment is 
always on the side of the portly and respect- 
able, and Mr. Burton had an unmistakable 
air of fright upon his face. ** Now, Drum- 
mond ! — now, Drummond ! " he said, with 
a certain pleading tone. The painter stood 
still, feeling as if a horrible illumination had 
suddenly flashed upon the man before him, 
and the history of their intercourse. He did in 
that moment of his despair what he could not 
have done with his ordinary intelligence. 
He made a rapid summary of the whole and 
saw how it was. Had he been happy, he 
would have been too friendly, too charitable, 
too kind in his thoughts to have drawn 
such a conclusion. But at this moment he had 
no time for anything but the terrible truth. 

" I see it all," he said. " I see it all ! It 
was ruined when you gave it over to us. I 
see it in every line of your face. Oh, hound ! 
hounds all of you ! skulking, dastardly 
demons, that kill a crowd of honest men to 
save yourselves — ^your miserable selves. I 
see it all!" 

" Drummond I I tell you you are mad ! " 

" Hound I" said Robert again bet\veen his 
clenched teeth. He stood looking at him 
for a moment with his hands clenched too, 
and a sombre fire in his eyes. Whether he 
might have been led into violence had he 
stood there a moment longer it would be 
impossible to say. But all the habits of his 
life were against it, and his very despair 
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restrained him. When he had stood there 
for a second, he turned round suddenly on 
his heel without any warning, and almost 
knocking down a man who was keeping 
warily behind him ready for any emergency, 
went away in the opposite direction without 
saying a word. Burton stood still gazing 
atter him with a mixture of consternation 
and concern, and something very like 
hatred. But his face changed when the 
spectators drew round him to wonder and 
question. " Something wrong with that poor 
gentleman, I fear, sir," said one. Mr. Burton 
put on a look of regret, sighed deeply, put 
his hand to his forehead, shook his head, 
murmured — " Poor fellow !" and — walked 
away. What could he do ? He was not his 
brodier's keeper, much less Was he respon- 
sible for his cousin's husband — the paltry 
painter-fellow she had preferred to him. 
What would Helen think of her bargain now? 
Mad or drunk, it did not matter which— a 
pleasant companion for a woman. He preferred 
to think of this for the moment, rather than of 
the other question, which was in reality so much 
more important. Rivers's! Thank heaven 
he was no money loser, no more than was 
respectable^ He had seen what was coming. 
Even to himself, this was all that Mr. Burton 
said. He hurried on, however, to learn what 
people were saying of it, with more anxiety 
in his mind than seemed necessary. He 
went to the bank itself with the air of a man 
going to a funeral. "The place I have 
known so long I" he said to another mournful 
victim who had appeared on the field of the 
lost battle, but who was not mad like Robert 
"And to think that Golden should have 
betrayed your confidence I A man I have 
known since he was that height — a man I 
could have answered for with my life !" 

Meanwhile Drummond strayed on he knew 
not where. He went back into the City, into 
the depths of those lanes and narrow streets 
which he had left so lately, losing himself in 
a bewildering maze of warehouse walls and 
echoing traffic Great waggons jammed him 
up against the side, loads dangled over his 
head that would have crushed him in a 
moment, open cellars yawned for his un- 
sl?jady feet ; ^but he walked as safe through 
all those perils as if he had borne a charmed 
life, though he neither looked nor cared 
where he was going. His meeting with Bur- 
ton was forced out of his mind in a few 
minutes as if it had not been. For the 
moment it had startled him into mad excite- 
ment ; but so strong was the stupor of his 
despair, that in five minutes it was as if it had 
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and going i & 

fast and he c. himself he stole a^ 
morning when h ^is eyes, feeling t 
afternoon when nlj the sensation ' 
it summer and the^ heart, and buz^ ^^^15 
that scorching sun wd - ^u t 

ness fallen over the plac&w^stunned 
cover of the lilac trees, 
big and leafy, and managed 
the side way to the garden an 
studio door, which he could open 
key. He had been doing nothing b 
—think— all the time ; but " now, at 
shall have time to think," he said to him 
as he threw himself down on a chair close 
the door—the nearest seat— it no longe' 
mattered where he placed himself or how. 
He sat huddled up against the wall as some- 
times a poor model did, waiting wistfully to 
know if he was wanted, — some poor wretch to 
whom a shilling was salvation. This fancy, 
with a thousand others equally inappropriate, 
flashed across his mind as he sat there, still 
with his hat pulled down on his brows in the 
sunny luxurious warmth of the afternoon. 
The mere atmosphere, air, and sky, and sun- 
shine would have been paradise to the artist' 
in the poorest time he had ever known befor 
but they did not affect him now. He 
there in his stupor for perhaps an hour, 
even able to rouse himself so far as to s 
the door of communication into the con 
vatory, through which he heard now and 
the softened stir of the household. He 
have been restored to the sense of lif( 
its necessities, might have been brought 
out of the delirium of his ruin at that mon^cnt, 
had any one in the house known he /was 
there. Helen was in the drawing-room, Sepa- 
rated from him only by that flowery psissage 
which he had made for her, to tempt Iier to 
visit him at his work. She was writing Aotes, 
inviting some half-dozen people to dinnkji as 
had been arranged between them, but w^ji a 
heavy and anxious heart, full of misgi>ldng. 
She had risen from her writing table thref or 
four times to go to the window and look- out 
for her husband, wondering why he sWould 
be so long of coming — while he sat so linear 
her. Mrs. Drummond's lieart was very hipavy. 
She did not understand what he had sciid to 
her in the morning — could not imaginje how 
it could be. It must be a temporary cloud, 
a failure of some speculation, somethir^Jg un- 
connected with the ordinary course oi life, 
she said to herself. Money ! — he was not a 
business man — it could not be money. " u 
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j^nly money, why that was nothing. 
^*Vas the course of her thoughts. And 
^^>aused over her invitations, wondering 
^^.t right to give thera if Robert had been 
^g money. But they were old friends 
pm she was inviting— only half a dozen 
,3ple — and it was for his birthday. She 
'^ d just finished the last note, when Norah 
^ ^^ ime dancing into the room, claiming her 
- xiiother*s promise to go out with her; and 
^^ter another long gaze from her window, 
Xlelen made up her raind to go. It was her 
^oice speaking to the maid which roused 
Hobert. " If Mr. Drummond comes in be- 
fore I return," he heard her say, ** tell him I 
shall not be long. I am going with Miss Norah 
to the Gardens for an hour, and then to ask 
for Mr. Haldane ; but I shall be back by half- 
past six." He heard the message — ^he for 
: -whom it was intended — ^and rose up softly 
I and went to his studio window, and peeped 
stealthily out to watch them as the^ went 
away. Norah came first, with a skip and 
^^ambol, and then Helen. His wife gave a 
pnristful look back at the house as she opened 
the little gate under the leafy dusty lilacs. 
iVas it with some premonition of what she 
(hould find when she came back ? He hid 
limself so that he could not be seen, and 
gazed at the two, feeling as if that moment 
was all that life had yet to give him. It was 
his farewell look. His wife and child dis- 
appeared, and he could hear their footsteps 
outside on the pavement going farther and 
farther away on their harmless, unimportant 

walk, while he He woke up as if it had 

been out of sleep or out of a trance. She 
would return by half-past six, and it was now 
approaching five. For all he had to do there 
was so little, so very little time. 

So he said to himself, and yet when he said 
it he had no clear idea what he was going to 
do. He had not only to do it, whatever it 
was, but to make up his mind, all in an hour 
and a half ; and for the first five minutes of 
that little interval he was like a man dream- 
ing, stretching out his hands to catch any 
straw, trying to believe he might yet be saved. 
Could he leave them — those two who had 
just left the door — to struggle through the 
rest of life by themselves? Helen was just 
over thirty, and her daughter nearly twelve. 
It was a mature age for a woman; but yet 
for a woman who has been protected and 
taken care of all her life, how bitter a 
moment to be left alone I— the moment when 
life is at its fullest, demands most, feels most 
.warmly, and has as yet given up nothirig. 
Helen had had no training to teach her that 



happiness was not her right She had felt it 
to be her right, and her whole soul rose up in 
rebellion against any infringement of that 
great necessity of being. How was she to 
live when all was taken firom her, even the 
support of her husband's arm ? Robert had 
never known so much of his wife's character 
before, but in this awfiil moment it became 
clear to him as by an inspiration. How was 
she to bear it? Credit, honour, money, 
living— and her husband, too, who could still 
work for her, shield her. He went to his 
easel and uncovered the half-finished picture 
on it, and gazed at it with something that 
was in reality a dumb appeal to the 
dumb canvas to help him. But it did not 
help him. On the contrary, it brought sud- 
denly up before him his work of the past, 
his imperfect successes, and Helen's kind, 
veiled, hidden, but unconcealable Sissatisfac- 
tion. The look of suppressed pain in her face, 
the subdued tone, the soft languid praise of 
some detail or accessory, the very look of her 
figure when she turned away firom it, came 
all before him. Her habit was, when she 
turned away, to talk to him of other things. 
How clearly that oft-repeated scene came be- 
fore him in his despair I She was dutiful, giving 
him her attention conscientiously as long 
as was needful ; but when he fell back into 
the fond babble of the maker, and tried to 
interest her in some bit of drapery, or efi*ect 
of light, or peculiarity of grouping, she would 
listen to him sweetly, and — change the sub- 
ject as soon as possible. It all returned to . 
him — he remembered even the trivial little 
words she had spoken, the languid air of half 
fatigue which would come over her. That — 
along with the meagrest poverty, the hardest 
homely struggles for daily bread. Could she 
bear to go back to it ? She would lose every- 
thing, the house and all that was in it, every- 
thing that could be called his or supposed 
his. The only thing that could not be taken 
from her would be her ;^ioo a year, her little 
fortune which was settled on her. "They 
could live on that," poor Drummond went 
on in his dreary miserable thoughts. " They 
could exist, it is possible, better without 
me than with me. Would they be happier 
to have me in prison, disgraced, and dis- 
honoured, a drag hanging about their neck — 
6r to hear the worst at once, to know that 
everything was over, that at least their pittance 
would be theirs, and their peace respected? 
Everything would be over. Nobody could 
have any pretext for annoying her about it 
They would be sorry for her — even they 
would be sorry for me. My policies would 
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go to make up something — to clear my name 
a little. And they would let her alone. She 
could go to the country. She is so simple 
in her real tastes. They could live on what 
she has, if they were only rid of me.'' A 
sigh that was almost a sob interrupted him 
in his musing. He was so worn out ; and 
was it the grave- chill that was invading him 
already and making him shiver ? He took the 
canvas on the easel and held it up to the 
light. ** The draviang is good enough," he 
said to himself, " it is not the drawing. She 
always owns that. It is — something else. 
And how can I tell after this that I could 
even draw ? I could not now, if I were to 
try. My hand shakes like an old man's. I 
might fall ill like poor Haldane. Ah, my 
God!" The canvas fell out of his hands 
upon the poor — a sudden spasm contracted 
his heart. Haldane I It was the first time 
that day that he had thought of him. His ruin 
would be the ruin of his friend too — his 
friend who was helpless, sick and yet the sup- 
port of others. " Oh, my God, my God 1" he 
wailed with a cry of despair. 

And there was no one near to heai* him, no 
one to defend him from himself and from the 
devil, to lay hands upon him, to. bid him live 
and hope and work, and help them to exist 
whom he had helped to ruin. He was left ail 
alone in that moment of his agonv. . God, to 
whom he had appealed, was beyond the 
clouds, beyond that which is more unfathom- 
able than any cloud, the serene, immeasurable, 
' impenetrable blue, and held out no hand, sent 
no voice of comfort. The man fell down 
where his work had fallen, prone upon the 
ground, realising in a moment all the misery 
of the years that were to come. . And it was 
his doing, his doing !— though consciously he 
would have given himself to be cut to pieces, 
would have toiled his life out, to make it up 
now to his friend, — how much more to his 
wife 1 What passed in his mind in that awful 
interval is not to be told. It was the supreme 
struggle between life and despair, and it was 
despair that won. When he rose up his face 
was like the face of an old man, haggard 
and furrowed with deep lines. He stood still 
for a moment, looking round him vaguely, and 
then made a little pilgrimage round the room, 
looking at everything, with a motive, without 
a motive, who can tell ? his whole faculties 
absorbed in the exaltation, and bewildering, 
sombre excitement of such a crisis as can 
come but once to any man. Then he sat 
down at his wriiing-table, and sought out 
some letter-paper (there were so many 
scraps of drawing-paper that came first to 



hand), and slowly wrote a few lines. He had 
to search for a long time before he could find 
an envelope to enclose this, and his time was 
getting short At last he put it up, and, aftei 
another pause, stole through the conservatory, 
walking stealthHy like a thief, and placed the 
white envelope on a httle crimson table, 
where it shone conspicuous to ever}'body who 
should enter. He did more than that ; he 
went and bent over the chair which Helen 
had pushed away when she rose from it — the 
chair she always sat on* — and kissed it. There 
was a little bright-coloured handkerchief lying 
on the sofa, which was Norah's. He took that up 
and kissed it too, and thrust it into his breast 
Did he mean to carry it with him into the dark 
and silent country where he was going ? God , 
knows what was the thought in his mind. The 
pretty clock on the mantelpiece softly chimed 
the quarter as he did this, and he started like 
a thief. Then he took an old great-coat from 
the wall, an old travelling hat, which hung 
beside it, and went back to the studio. 
There was no more time for thought He 
went out, leaving the door unlocked, brush- 
ing stealthily through the lilacs. The broad 
daylight played all around him, revealing him 
to every one, showing to the world how he 
stole away out of his o^vn house. He had 
put up the collar of his coat, and drawn his 
hat down over his brows to disguise himself 
in case he met any one he knew. Any one 
he knew ! It was in case he met his wife, 
to whom he had just said farewell for ever, 
and his child, whose little kerchief he was 
going to take with him into this dismal ruin, 
mto the undiscovered world. 

All this might have been changed had he 
met them ; and they were crossing the next 
street coming home, Helen growing more 
and more anxious as they approached the 
door. Had he been going out about some 
simple ever}'day business, of course they 
would have met ; but not now, when it might 
have saved one life from destruction and 
another from despair. He had watched for 
a moment to make sure they were not in 
sight beiore he went out ; and the servants 
had caught a glimpse of a man whom they 
did not recognise hiding among the bushes, 
and were frightened ; so, it turned out after- 
wards, had various other passers-by. But 
Drumraond saw no one — no one. The mul- 
titudes in the noisier streets upon which he 
emerged after a while, were nothing to him. 
They pushed against him, but he did not see 
them; the only two figures he would have 
seen were henceforward to be invisible to him 
for ever. 
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For ever! for ever! Was it for ever? 
Would this crime he was about to commit, 
this last act of supreme rebellion against the 
will of that God to whom he seemed to have 
appealed in vain, would it sever him from 
them not only in this world, but in the world 
to come ? Should he have to gaze upward, 
like poor Dives, and see, in the far serene 
above him, these two walking in glory and 
splendoiu*, who were *no longer his ? perhaps 
surrounded by angels, stately figures of the 
blessed, without a thought to spare in the 
midst of that glory for the poor soul who 
perished for love of them. Could that be 
true ? Was it damnation as well as death he 
was going to face ? Was it farewell for ever, 
and ever, and ever? 

So the awful strain ran on, buzzing in his 
ears, drowning for him the voices of the 
crowd — for ever, for ever, for ever. Dives 
forlorn and far away — and up, up high in the 
heavens, blazing above him, like a star 

Like that star in the soft sky of the evening 
which came out first and shone down direct 
upon him in his wretchedness. How it 
shone ! How she shone ! — was it she ? — as 
it grew darker drawing a silver line for him 
upon the face of the darkening water. 
Was that to be the spot? But it took 
years to get dark that night He lived 
and grew old while he was waiting thus to 
die. At last there was gloom enough. He 
got a boat, and rowed it out to that white 
glistening Une, the line that looked like a 
silver arrow, shining where the sppt was 

The boat drifted ashore that night as the 
tide fell In that last act, at least. Nature 
helped him to be honest, poor soul 1 

CHAPTER XL 

" The studio door is open, mamma," said 
little Norah dancing in before her mother, 
through the lilac bushes. The words seemed 
to take a weight off Helen's heart 

" Then papa must have come in,** she said, 
and ran up the steps to the door, which was 
opened before she could knock by an anxious, 
half-fr^htened maid. " Mr. Drummond has 
come in?** she said, in her anxiety, hasting to 
pass Jane, who held fast by the door. 

" No, ma*am, please, ma*am ; but Rebecca 
and me see a man about not five minutes ago, 
and I can*t find master*s topcoat as was 
a-hanging in the liall — Rebecca sa3rs, ma*am, 
as she thought she see ** 

" Papa has not been home after all,** Helen 
said to her little daughter; ''perhaps Mr. 
Drummond wore his great-coat last night, 



Jane. Never mind just now ; he will tell oi 
when he comes in.'* 

" But I see the man, and George was out, 
as he always is when he's wanted. Me and 
Rebecca — ** said Jane. 

" Never mind just now,'* said Helen lan- 
guidly. She went into the drawing-room 
with the load heavier than ever on her heart 
What could have kept him sq long ? What 
could be making him so miserable? Oh, 
how cruel, cruel it was not to know 1 She 
sat down with a heart like lead on that chair 
which poor Robert had kissed — not fifteen 
minutes since, and he was scarcely out of reach 
now. 

" Oh, mamma," cried Norah, mpving about 
with a child's curiosity ; " here is a letter for 
you on the little red table. It is so funny, 
and blurred, and uneven. I can write better 
than that — look I isn't it from papa ? '* 

Helen had not paid much attention to what 
the child said, but now she started up and 
stretched out her hand. The name on the 
outside was scarcely legible, it was blurred 
and uneven, as Norah said; and it was very 
clear to see, could onl^ be a message of woe. 
But her worst fears, miserable as she felt, had 
not approached the very skirts of the misery 
that now awaited her. She tore the envelope 
open, with her heart beating loud in her ears, 
and her whole body tingling with agitation. 
And this was what she read :^- 

" My Helen, my own Helen, — I have no- 
thing in the world to do now but to bid you 
good-bye. I have ruined you, and Norah more 
than you. If I lived I should only be a dis- 
grace and a burden, and your little money 
that you have will support you by yourself. 
Oh, my love, to think I should leave you 
like this ! I who have loved you so. But 
I have never been good enough for you. 
When you are an angel in heaven, if you see 
me among the lost, oh, bestow a litde pity 
upon me, my Helen 1 I shall never see you 
again, but as Dives saw Lazarus. Oh, my 
wife, my baby, my own, you will be mine no 
longer ; but have a little pity uppn me 1 Give 
me one look, Helen, out of heaven. 

"I am not mad, dear. I am doing it 
knowing it will be for the best God forgive 
me, if I take it upon me to know better than 
Him. It is not presumption, and perhaps 
He may know what I mean, though even you 
don't know. Oh my own, my darlings, my 
only ones — ^good-bye, good-bye 1" 

Tliere was no name signed, no stops to 
make the sense plain. It was written aa 
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wildly as it had been conceived ; and Helen, 
in her terrible excitement, did not make out 
at first what it could mean. What could it 
mean? where was he going? The words 
about Dives and Lazarus threw no light upon 
it at first. He had gone away. She gave a 
ciry, and dropped her hands upon her lap, with 
the letter in them, and looked round her — 
looked at her child, to make sure to herself 
that she was no't dreaming. Gone away I But 
where, where, and why this parting? "I 
don't understand it — he has gone and left us," 
she said feebly, when Norah, in her curiosity, 
came rushing to her to know what it was. " I 
don't know what it means. O God, help 
us I" she said, with an outburst of miserable 
tears. She Vas confused to the very centre of 
her being. Where had he gone ? 

"May I read it, mamma?" little Norah 
asked, with her arms round her mother's neck. 

But Helen had the feeling that it was not 
fit for the child. " Run and ask who brought 
it," she said, glad to be alone ; and then read 
over again, with a mind slowly awakening to 
its reality, that outburst of love and despair. 
The letter shook in her hands, salt tears 
fell upon it as she read. " If I lived : — / ant 
doing it y knowingj* God, God, what was it he 
had gone to do ? Just then she heard a noise 
in the studio, and starting to her feet rushed 
to the conservatory door, crying, " Robert ! 
Robert !" She was met by Jane and Norah, 
coming from it; the child was carrying her 
father's hat in her arms, with a strange look 
of wonder and dismay on her face. 

" Mamma, no one brought the letter," she 
said in a subdued, horror-struck tone ; " and 
here is papa's hat — and the picture is lying 
dashed down on the floor with its face against 
the carpet. It is all spoiled, mamma," sobbed 
little Norah — " papa's picture ! and here is 
his hat Oh, mamma, mamma ! " 

Norah was frightened at her mother's face. 
She had grown gliastly pale. " Get me a cab," 
she said to the maid, whose curiosity was 
profoundly excited. Then she sat down and 
took her cliild in her arms. " Norah, my 
darling," she said, making a pause between 
every two words, " something dreadful has 
happened. I don't know what. I must go 
— and see. I must go — and find him — O 
my. God, where am I to go ?" 

" And me, too," said the child, clinging to 
her fast ; ** me, too— let us go to the City, 
mamma !" 

" Not you, Norah. It will soon be your 
bedtime. Oh, my pet, go and kneel down 
and pray — pray for poor papa." 

" I can pray just as well in the cab,** said 



Norah; "God hears all the same. I am 
nearly twelve — I am almost grown up. You 
shall not, shall not go without me. I will 
never move nor say a word. I will run up 
and get your cloak and mine. We'll easily 
find him. He never would have the heart to 
go far away from you and me." 

" He never would have the heart," Helen mur- 
mured the words over after her. Surely not. 
Surely, surely he would' not have the heart I 
His resolution would fail. How could he go 
and leave the two whom he lov^ best — the 
two whom alone he loved in this world. 
" Run, then, dear, and get your cloak," she 
said faintly. The child seemed a kind of 
anchor to her, holding her to something, to 
some grasp of solid earth. They drove off 
in a few minutes, Norah holding fast her 
mother!s hand. They overtook, if they had 
but known it, and passed in the crowd, the 
despairing man they sought ; and he with his 
dim eyes saw the cab driving past, and won- 
dered even who was in it — some other sufferer, 
in the madness of excitement or despair. 
How was he to know it was his wife and 
child ? They drove to the City, but found no 
one there. They went to his club, to one 
friend's house after another, to the picture* 
dealers, to tlie railway stations. There, two 
or three bystanders had seen such a man, and 
he had gone to Brighton, to Scotland, to 
Paris, they said Coming home^ they drove 
over the very bridge where he had been 
standing waiting for the dark. It was dark 
by that time, and Helen's eye caught the line 
of light on the water, with that intuitive wish 
so common to a painter's wife, that Robert 
had seen it. Ah, good I^ord I he had seen 
and more than seen. The summer night was 
quite dark when they got home. Those 
gleams of starlight were lost in clouds, and all 
was gloom about the pretty house. Instead 
of the usual kindly gleam from the windows, 
nothing was visible as they drew up to the 
door but the light of a single candle which 
showed its solitary flame through the bare 
window of the dining-room. No blind was 
drawn, or curtain closed, and like the taper 
of a watcher shone this httle miserable light 
It chilled Helen in her profound discourage- 
ment and fatigue, and yet it gave her a forlorn 
hope that perhaps he had come. Norah had 
fallen fast asleep leaning against her. It was 
all she could do to wake the child as they 
approached the door ; and Jane came out to 
open the gate with a scared face. "No, 
ma'am, master's never been back," she an- 
swered to Helen's eager question ; " but Dr, 
Maurice, he's here." 
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Mrs. Dnimmond put Norah into the 
woman's arms, and rushed into the house. 
Dr. Maurice met her y{\^ a fare almost as 
white as her own, and took her hands com- 
passionately. " You have heard from him ? 
VVhat have you heard ? where is he ? " said 
poor Helen. 

" Hush, hush ! " he said, " perhaps it is 
not so bad as it appears. I don't understand 
it. Rest a little, and I will show you what 
he has written to me." 

" I cannot rest," she said ; '* how can 1 rest 

when Robert Let me see it. Let me 

see it I am sure to understand what he 
means. He never had any secrets before. 
Oh, show it me — show it me ! — ^am not I his 
wife?" 

" Poor wife, poor wife ! *' said the com- 
passionate doctor, and then he put her into 
dn easy-chair and went and asked for some 
wine. " I will show it you only when you 
have drunk this/' he said ; " only when you 
have heard what. I have to say. Dnimmond 
is very impulsive you know. He might not 
do really as he said. A hundred things 
would come in to stop him when he had time 
to think. His heart has been broken by this 
bank business ; but when he felt that it was 
understood he was not to blame " 

" Give me your letter," she said, holding 
out her hand to him. She was capable of 
no more. 

" He would soon find that out," said the 
doctor. " Who could possibly blame /Urn ? 
My dear Mrs. Dnimmond, you must take this 
into account. You must not give him up at 
once. I have set on foot sdl sorts of in- 
quiries ^" 

** The letter, the letter ! " she said hoarsely, 
holding out her hand. 

He was obliged to yield to her at last, but 
not without the consciousness which comforted 
him that she had heard a great deal of what 
he had to say. She had not listened volun- 
tarily ; but still she had not been able to keep 
herself from hearing. This was not much 
comfort to poor Helen, but it was to hint He 
had made her swallow the wine too ; he had 
done his best for her ; and now he could but 
stand by mournfully while she read her sen- 
tence, the words which might be death. 

" Maurice, I want you to go to my wife. 
Before you get this, or at least before you 
have got to her, I shall be dead. It's a curious 
thing to say, but it's true. There has been a 
great crash at the bank, and I am ruined and 
all I care for. If I lived I could do no good, 
only harm ; but they will be sorry for her if I 
die. I have written to her, poor darling, to 



tell her ; but I want you to go and stand by 
her. She'll want some one ; and kiss the 
child for me. If they find me, bury me any- 
where. I hope they will never find me, 
though, for Helen's sake. And poor Haldane. 
Tell him I khew nothing of it; nothing, 
nothing 1 I would have died sooner than let 
them risk his money. God help us, and God 
forgive me ! Maurice, you are a good fellow ; 
be kind to my poor wife." 

There was a postscript which nobody read 
or paid any attention to : that is to say, they 
read it and it died from their minds for 'the 
moment as if it meant nothing. It was this, 
written obliquely like an after-thought — 

" T/ie batik was ruined from the first; there 
was never a chance for us, I found this out 
only to-day . Burton and Golden have done it 
all:' 

These were the words that Helen read, 
with Dr. Maurice standing tnoumfully behind 
watching her every movement. She kept 
staring at the letter for a long time, and 
then fell back with a hysterical sob, but with- 
out any relief of tears. Dr. Maurice stood 
by her as his friend had asked him. He 
soothed her, adding every possible reason 
he could think of (none of which he himself 
believed in the smallest degree) to show that 
" poor Drummond " might change his mind. 
This was written in the first impulse of de- 
spair, but when he caftie to think Helen did 

not listen ; biit she heard what Dr. Maurice 
said vaguely, and she heard his account of 
what he had done; he had given information 
at once to the police ; he had engaged people 
everywhere to search and watch. N ews would 
be heard of him to-morrow certainly, if not 
to-night. Helen rose while he was speaking. 
Ske collected herself and restrained herself, 
exerting all the strength she possessed 
" Will you come with me ? " she said. 

" Where ? where ? Mrs. Drummond, I 
entreat you to believe I have done every- 
thing ^" 

" Oh, I am sure of it 1 " she said faintly ; 
"but I must go. I cannot — cannot rest. I 
must go somewhere — anywhere — where he 
may have fijone 



" But, Mrs. Drimxnond- 



** You are going ^o say I have been every- 
where. So we have, Norah and I — she fell 
asleep at last, poor child — she does not need 
me — I must go " 

" It is getting late," he said ; " it is just 
ten ; if news were to come you would not 
like to be out of the way. Stay here and 
rest, and I will go to-morrow ; you will want 
all your strength," 
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" I want it all now," she said, with a strange 
smile. "Who thinks of tomorrow? it may 

never, never come. It may You are 

Ycry kind — but I cannot rest." ^ 

She was in the cab again before he could 
say another word. But fortunately at that 
niomert one of his messengers came in hot 
haste t-i say that they thought that they had 
foun'l wme trace of "the gentleman." He 
had come off to bring the news, and probably 
by this time the others were on their way 
bringing him home. This intelligence fur- 
nished Maurice with a weapon against Helen. 
She allowed herself to be led into the house 
igain, not believing it, feeling in her heart 
that her husband would never be brought 
back, yet unable to resist the reasonable con- 
clusion that she must stay to receive him. 
The short summer darkness passed over her 
thus ; the awful dawn came and looked her 
in the face. One of the maids sat up, or 
rather doied in her chair in the kitchen, keeji- 
mg a fire alight in f-ase anything might be 



wanted. And Helen sat and listened to every 
sound ; sat at the window gazing out, hearing 
carriage- wheels and footsteps miles off, as it 
seemed to her, and i now and then almost 
deceived into hope by the sound of some 
one returning from a dance or hte party. 
How strange it seemed to her that life ^ould 
be going on in its ordinary routine, and people 
enjoying themselves, while she sat thus frozen 
into desperation, listening for him who would 
never come again ! Her mind was wandering 
after him through every kind, of dreadful 
scene ; and yet it was so difficult, so impos- 
sible to associate him with anything terrible. 
He, always so reasonable, so tender of others, 
so free from selfish folly. The waking of the 
new day stole upon the watcher before she 
was aware ; those sounds which are so awful 
in their power, which show how long it is 
since last night, how life has gone on, casting 
aside old burdens, taking on new ones. It 
was just about ten o'clock, when the morning 
was at its busiest outside, and Helen, refiisin)! 
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to acknowledge the needs of the new day, 
still sat at the window watching with eyes 
that were dry and hot and bloodshot, with 
the room all in mournful disorder round her, 
when Dr. Maurice's brougham drew up to 
the door. He sprang out of it, carrying a 
coat on his arm ; a rough fellow in a blue 
Jersey and sailor's hat followed him. 
Maurice came in with that look so different 
from the look of anxiety, that fatal air, sub- 
dued and still and certam, which comes only 
from knowledge. Whatever might have hap- 
pened he was in doubt no more. 

Helen's long vigil had worn her into that 
extremity of emotion which can no longer 
avail itself of ordinary signs. She had not 
even risen to meet the news. She held out 
her hand feebly, and gave him a piteous look 
of inquiry, which her dry lips refused to 
sound. She looked as if it were possible 
that she had grown into an idiot as she sat 
there. He came forward to her and took 
her hand in his. 

" Dear Mrs. Drummond," he said, " you 
will need all your courage ; you must not 
give -way ; you must think of your child." 

"I know," she said; her hand dropped 
out of his as if by its mere weight She 
bowed her head as if to let this great salt 
bitter wave go over her — bowed it down till 
it sank upon her lap hidden in her clasped 
hands. There was nothing to be said further, 
not a word was necessary. She knew. 

And yet there was a story to tell. It was 
told to her very gently, and she had to listen 
to it, with her face hidden in her hands. 
She shuddered now and then as she listened. 
Sometimes a long convulsive sob escaped 
her, and shook her whole frame ; but she 
was far beyond the ordinary relief of weep- 
ing. It was poor Robert's coat which Dr. 
Maurice had brought with him, making all 
furtlier doubt impossible. The gentleman 
had thrown it off when he took that boat at 
Chelsea. It was too warm, he said ; " and 
sure enough it was mortal warm," the man 
added who had come to verify the mournful 
story. The gentleman had taken a skiff for 
% row. It was a clear, beautiful night, and he 



had been warned to keep out of the way of 
steamers and barges. If any harm came to 
him, the boatman said, it was not for want 
of knowing how to manage a boat. The 
little skiff had drifted in bottom up, and had 
been found that morning a mile down stream. 
That was all. Jane, who was the housemaid, 
went away crying, and drew down all the 
blinds except that of the room in which her 
mistress was. " Sureiy missis will have the 
thought to do that," she said But poor 
Helen had not the thought. 

And thus it all came to an end — their 
love, their prosperity, and that mitigated 
human happiness which they had enjoyed 
together — ^happiness not too perfect, and yet 
how sweet I Norah still slept through the 
bright morning, neglected by her usual at 
tendant, and tured out by her unusual exer 
tiohs on the previous night " She ought to 
know," the maids said to each other, with 
that eagerness to make evil tidings known 
which is so strangely common ; but the old 
nurse, who loved the child, would not have 
her disturbed. It was only when Helen 
rejected all their entreaties to lie down and 
rest that Martin consented to rouse the Uttle 
girl. She came down, with her bright hair 
all about her shoulders, wr|ipped in a little 
•white dressing-gown, flying with noiseless 
bare feet down the staircase, and, without a 
word of warning, threw herself upon her 
mother. It was not to console her mother, 
but to seek her own natural refuge in this 
uncomprehended calamity. " Oh, mamma ! " 
said Norah ; " oh, mamma, mamma I " She 
could find no other words pf consolation. 
Torrents of youthful tears gushed from the 
child's eyes. She wept for both, while 
Helen sat tearless. And the blinds were 
not down nor the shutters closed in that 
room, as the servants recollected with hor- 
ror, and the great golden light of morn 
shope in. 

Thus they were left undisturbed in the 
full day, in the sweet sunshine ; scarcely 
knowing, in the first stupor of misery, how it 
was the darkness had gathered in the midst 
of all their world of light 





CHAPTER XII. 

1-IiCLEN had not remarked that postscript 
to her husband's letter, but Dr. Maurice had 
done so, to whom it was addressed ; and 
while she was hitting her head and bearing 
ihe first agony of her grief without thought 
of anything remaining that she might yet 
have to bear, many things had been going 
on in the world outside of which Helen 
knew nothing. Dr. Maurice had been 
Robert's true friend ; and after that mournful 
iiiurning a day and night had |iasseil in which 
he did nut know how tu lake comfurt. He 



had no way of exi)ressiiig himself as wotneti 
have. He could not weep ; it even seemed 
to him that to close out the cheerful light, as 
he was tempted to do (for the sight of ^1 that 
brightness made his heart sick), would have 
been an ostentation of sorrow, a show of 
sentiment which he had no right to indulge 
in. He could not weep, but there was some- 
thing else he could do ; and that was to sift 
poor Robert's accusation, if there was any 
truth in it; and, if there was, pursue — to b» 
could not tell what end — the murderers of 
his friend. It }s die old savage way : at.-' 
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Dr. Maurice set his teeth, and found a certain 
relief in the thought He lay down on the 
sofa in his library, and ordered his servant 
to dose his doors to all the world, and tried 
to snatch a little sleep after the watch of 
the previous night. But sleep would not 
come to him. The library was a lafge, lofty 
room, well furnished, and full with books* 
It was red curtained and carpeted, and the 
little bit of the wall which was not covered 
with book<ases was red too, red which 
looked dark and heavy in the May sun- 
shine, but was very cozy in winter days. 
The one spot of brightness in .the room was 
a picture of poor Drumraond's — a young 
picture, one of those which he was painting 
while he courted Helen, the work of youth 
and love at a time when the talent in him 
was called promise, and that which it pro- 
mised was genius. This little picture caught 
the doctor's eye as he lay on his sofa, resting 
the weary frame which had known no rest 
all night. A tear came as he looked at it — 
a tear which flowed back again to its foun- 
tain, not being permitted to fall, but which 
did him good all the same. '* Poor fellow I 
heneverdid betterthan that," Dr. Maurice said 
to himself with a sigh ; and then he closed up 
his eyes tight, and tried to go to sleep. Half 
an hour after, when he opened them again, 
the picture was. once more the first thing he 
saw. " Better I '* he said, " he never did so 
welL And killed by those infernal curs ! " 
The doctor took himself off his sofa after 
this failure. It was of no use trying to sleep. 
He gathered his boots from the comer into 
which he had hurled them, and drew them 
on again. He thought he would go and 
have a walk. And then he remarked for 
the first time that though he had taken his 
coat off, the rest of his dress was the same 
as he had put on last night to go out to 
dinner. When he went to his room to 

' change this, the sight of himself in the glass 
was a wonder to him. Was that red-eyed, 
dishevelled man, with glittering studs in his 
shirt, and a head heavy with watching and 
grief — was that the trim and irreproachable 
Dr. Maurice? He gave a grin of horror 
and fierce mockery at himself, and then sat 
down in his easy-chair, and hid his face in 
his hands ; and thus, all contorted and 
doubled up, went to sleep unawares. He 
was good for nothing that day. 

The next morning, before he could go out, 
Mr. Burton called upon him. He was the 

man whom Dr. Maurice niost wanted to see. 

Yet he felt himself jump as he was announced, 

and knew that in spite of himself his counten- 



ance had changed. Mr. Burton came in 
undisturbed in manner or dppearance, but 
with a broad black hatband on his hat — a 
band which his hatter had assured him was 
much broader than he had any occasion for 
— " deep enough for a brother." This gave 
him a certain air of solemnity, as it came in 
in frdnt of him. It was ** a mark of respect ' 
which Dr. Maurice had not thought of show* 
ing ; and Maurice, after poor Haldane, waj, 
as it were, Robert's next friend. 

" I have come to speak to you about poor 
Drummond," said Mr. Burton, taking a 
chair. **\Vhat a terrible business this has 
been ! J met with him accidentally that 
morning — the very day it happened. I do 
not know when I have had such a shock ! *' 

" You met him on the day he took his 
life?" 

" The day he — died. Dr. Maurice. I am 
his relative, his wife's nearest friend. Why 
should we speak so? Let us not be the 
people to judge him. He died — God knows 
how. It is in God's hands." 

" God knows I don't judge him," said Dr. 
Maurice ; and there was a pause. 

''I cannot hear that any one saw him 
later," said Mr. Burton. ** 1 hear from the 
servants at St. Mar/s Road that he was not 
there. He talked very wildly, poor fellow. 
I almost thought — God forgive me ! — that 
he had been drinking. It must have been 
temporary insanity. It is a kind of conso- 
lation to reflect upon that now" 

The doctor said nothing. He rustled his 
papers about, and played impatiently with 
the pens and paper-cutter on his table. He 
bore it all until his visitor heaved a demon- 
strative sigh. That he coiild not bear. 

" If you thought he spoke wildly, you might 
have looked after him a little," he said. 
'* It was enough . to make any man look 
wild ; and you, who knew so well all about 
it "■ 

" That is the very thing. I did not know 
about it. I had been out of town, and had 
heard nothing. A concern I was so much 
interested in — by which I am myself a 
loser ' 

" Do you lose much ? " said Dr. Maurice, 
looking him in the face. It was the same 
question poor Robert had asked, and it pro- 
duced the same results. An uneasy flush 
came on the rich man's countenance. 

" We City men do not publish our losses/ 
he said. '' We prefer to keep the amount of 
them, when we can, to ourselves. You were 
in yourself, I believe ? Ah ! I warned poor 
Drummond 1 I told him he knew nothing 
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of business. He should have taken the 
advice of men who knew. How strange 
that an ignorant, inexperienced man, quite 
uBaware what he was doing, should be able 
to ruin such a vast concern I " 

" Ruin such a vast concern I " Dr. Maurice 
repeated, stupefied. " Who ? — Drummond ? 
This is a serious moment and a strangely- 
chosen subject for a jest I can't suppose 
that you take me for a fool *^ . 

" We have all been fools, letting him play 
with edge tools," said Mr. Burton, almost 
sharply. '' Golden tells me he would never 
take advice. Golden sa)rs ^" 

" Golden 1 where is he ? " cried Maurice. 
" The fellow who absconded ? By Jove, tell 
me but where to lay my hands on him ** 

''Softly," said Mr. Burton, putting his 
hand on Maurice's arm, with an air of 
soothing him which made the doctor's blood 
boil "Softly, doctor. He is to be found 
where he always was, at the office, making 
the best he can of a terribly bad job, looking 
fifteen years older, poor fellow. Where are you 
going ? Let me have my ten minutes first ! " 

" I am going to get hold of him, the swin- 
dler I" cried Maurice, ringing the bell furiously. 
'' John, let the brougham be brought round 
directly. My Godl if I was not the most 
moderate man in existence I should say 
murderer too. Golden says, forsooth 1 We 
shall see what he will say before a jury 



"My dear Dr. Maurice — ^listen a littl 
take care what you are doing. Golden is as 
honourable a man as you or I " 

"Speak for yourself," said the doctor 
roughly. "He has absconded — that's the 
word. It was in the papers yesterday morn- 
ing ; and it was the answer I myself received 
at die office. Golden, indeed 1 If you're a 
firiend of Drummond's, you will come with 
me and give that fellow into custody. This 
is no time for courtesy now." 

" How glad I am I came 1" said Mr. Bur- 
ton. " You have not seen, then, what is in 
the papers to-day? Dr. Maurice, you must 
listen to me ; this is simply madness. Golden, 
poor fdlow, has been very nearly made the 
victim of his own unsuspicious charactet. 
Don't be impatient, but listen. When I tell 
you he was simply absent on Tuesday on his 
own affairs — gone down to the country, as I 
might have been myself^ if not, alas 1 as I 
sometimes think, sent out of the way. The 
news of Shenken's bankruptcy arrived that 
morning. Well, I don't mean to say Dnmi- 
mond could have helped that ; but he seized 
the opportunity. Heaven knows h6w sorry I 
am to suggest such a thing ; it has nearly 



broken Golden's heart But these are the 
facts ; what can you make of them ? Maurice, 
listen to me. What did he go and do thai 
for ? He was still a young man ; he had his 
profesision. If he could have fiau:ed the world, 
why did he do /^i//" 

Dr. Maurice replied with an oath. I can 
make no excuse for him. He stood on his 
own hearth, with his hand clenched, and 
blasphemed. There are moments in which 
a man must either do that, or go down upon 
his knees and appeal to God, who nowadays 
sends no lightning from heaven to kill the 
slayer of men's souls where he stands. The 
doctor saw it all as if by a gleam of that 
same lightning which he invoked in vain. 
He saw the spider's web they had woven, 
the way of escape for themselves which they 
had built over the body of the man who was 
dead, and could not say a word in reply. 
But his friend could not find a word to 
say. Scorn, rage, stupefaction, came upon 
him. It was so false, so incredible in its 
falsity. He could no more have defended 
Robert from such an accusation than he would 
have defended himself from the charge ot 
having murdered him. But it would be be- 
lieved : the world did not know any better. 
He could not say another word — such a 
horror and disgust came over him, such a 
sickening sense of the power of fsdsehood, 
the feebleness of manifest, unprovable truth. 

" This is not a becoming way in which to 
treat such a subject," said Mr. Burton, rising 
too. " No subject could be more pain- 
ful to me. I feel almost as if, indirectly, I 
myself was to blame. It was I who intro- 
duced him into the concern. I am a busy 
man, and I have a great deal on my hands, 
but could I have foreseen what was prepar- 
ing for Ri vers's, my own interest should have 
gone to the wall. And that he should be my 
own relation too — my cousin's husband! 
Ah, poor Helen, what a mistake she made i ** 

"Have you nearly done, sir?" said the 
doctor fiercely. 

" I shall have done at once, if what I say 
is received with incivility," said Mr. Burton, 
with spirit " It was to prevent any extension 
of the scandal that I came here." 

"There are some occasions upon which 
civility is impossible," said Maurice. "I hap- 
pen to know Robert Drummond; which I hope 
ypu don't, for your own sake. And, remember, 
a great man^ people know him besides me. 
I mean no mciviUty when I say that I don't 
believe one word of this, Mr. Burton ; and 
that is all I have to say about it Not one 
word- 
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"You mean, Hie!" 

" I mean nothing of the sort. I hope you 
are deceived. I mean that this fellow Golden 
is an atrocious scoundk-el, and he lies, if you 
wilL And having said that, I have not 
another word to say.** 

Then they both stopped short, looking at 
each other. A momentary doubt was, per- 
haps, in Burton's mind what to say next— 
whether to pursue the subject or to let it 
drop. But no doubt was in Maurice's. He 
stood rigid, with his back to the vacant fire- 
place, retired within himself. *' It is very warm," 
he sai^ ; '' not favourable weather for walking. 
Can I set you down anywhere? I see my 
brougham has come round.** 

"Thanks,** said the other shortly. And 
then he added, " Dr. Maurice, you have taken 
things in a manner very different from what I 
expected. I thought you would take an in- 
terest in saving our poor friend's memory as 
far as we can — ** 

** I take no interest in it, fir, whatever.** 

" And the feelings of his widow," said Mr. 
Burton. " Well, well, very well. Friendship 
is such a wide word — sometimes meaning so 
much, sometimes so little. I suppose I must 
do the best I can for poor Helen by myself, 
and in my own way.'* 

The obdurate doctor bowed. He held 
fast by his formula. He had not another 
word to say. 

"In that case I need not trcuble you any 
longer,'* said Mr. Burton. But when he was 
on his way to the door he paused and turned 
round. " She is not likely to be reading the 
papers just now," he ^d, " and I hope I may 
depend on you not to let the^e untbrtunate 
particulars, or anything about it, come to the 
ears of Mrs. Drummond. I should like her 
to be saved that if possible. She will have 
enough to bear." 

** I shall not tell Mrs. Drummond,** said 
the doctor. And then the door opened and 
closed, and the visitor was gone. 

The brougham stood before Dr. Maurice's 
window for a long time that morning. The 
old coachman grumbled broiling on the box*; 
the horses grumbled, pawing with restless feet, 
and switching the flies off with more and 
more impatient swingings of their tails. John 
grumbled indoors, who would not " set things 
straight" until his master was out of the 
way. But the doctor neglected them all 
Not one of all the. four, horses or men, would 
have changed places with him could they 
have seen him poring over the newspaper, 
which he had not cared to look at that 
morning, with the wrinkles drawn together 



on his forehead. There was fury in his soul, 
that indignation beyond words, beyond self- 
command, with which a man perceives the 
rise and growth of a wrong which is beyond 
his setting right — a lie which he can only in- 
effectively contradict, struggle, or rage ag-inst, 
but cannot drive out of the minds of men. 
They had it in their own hands to say what 
they would. Dr. Maurice knew that during 
all the past winter his friend had been drawn 
into the work of the bank. He had even 
cautioned Robert, though in ignorance of the 
extent of his danger. He had said, " Don't 
forget that you are unaccustomed to the ex- 
citements of business. They will hurt you, 
though they don't touch the others. It is not 
your trade." These words came back to his 
mind with the bitterest sense of that absence 
of foresight which is common to man. " If 
I had but known I " he said. And then he 
remembered, with a bitter smile, his visit to 
Dr. Bradcliffe, his request to him to see poor 
Drummond " accidentally," his dread for his 
friend's brain. This it was which had affected' 
poor Robert, worse than disease, worse than 
madness; for in madness or disease there 
would have been no human agency to blame. 
The papers, as Burton had said, were full 
of this exciting story. Outside in the very 
streets there were great placards up with 
headings in immense capitals, " Great Bank- 
ruptcy in the City, — Suicide of a Bank 
Director,** The absconding of the manager, 
which had been the news the day before, 
was thrown into the background by this 
new fact, wliich was so mudi more tra^cal 
and important "The latest information" 
was given by some in a Second Edition, so 
widespread was the commotion produced 
by the catastrophe ; and even those of the 
public who did not care much for Rivers's, 
cared for the exciting tale, or for the fate 
of the unhappy professional mair who had 
rashly involved himself in business, and 
ruined not only himself, but so many more. 
The story was so dramatically complete that 
public opinion decided upon it at once. 
It did not even want the grieved, indignant 
letter which Mr. Golden, injured man, wrote 
to the Times^ begging that tlie report against 
him should be contradicted. This letter was 
printed in large type, and its tone was admi- 
rable. " I will not prejudge any man, more 
especially one whose premature end has 
thrown a cloud of horror over the unfortunate 
business transactions of the bank with which 
I have had the honour of being connected 
for fifteen years," Mr. Golden wrote, " but I 
cannot permit my temporary, innocent, and 
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much-regretted absence to be construed into 
an evidence that I had deserted my post 
With the help of Providence, I will never 
desert it, so long as I can entertain the hope of 
saving from the wreck a shilling of thq share- 
holders* money.** It was a very good letter, 
very creditable to Mr. Golden; and every- 
body had read it, and accepted it as gospel, 
before Dr. Maurice got his hand upon it. In 
the Daily Setnaphore^ which the doctor did 
not see, there was already an article on the 
subject, very eloquent and slightly discursive, 
insisting strongly upon the wickedness and 
folly of men who without capital, or even 
knowledge of business, thus ventured to play 
with the very existence of thousands of 
people. "Could the unfortunate man who 
has hidden his shame in a watery grave look 
up this morning from that turbid bed and see 
the many homes which he has filled with 
desolation, who can doubt that the worst 
and deepest hell fabled by the great Italian 
poet would lose something of its intensity in 
comparison? — the ineffectual fires would pale; 
a deeper and a more terrible doom would be 
that of looking on at all the misery — all the 
ruined households and broken hearts which 
cry out to-day over all England for justice on 
their destroyer." Fortunately Dr. Maurice 
did not read this article ; but he did read the 
Times and its editorial comments. " There 
can be little doubt,'* that journal said, " that 
the accidental absence of Mr. Golden, the 
manager, whose letter explaining all the cir- 
cumstances will be found in another column, 
determined Drummond to his final movement. 
It left him time to secure the falsified books, 
and remove all evidence of his guilt. It is 
not for us to explain by what caprice of de- 
spair, after taking all this trouble, the unhappy 
man should have been driven to self-destruc- 
tion. The workings of a mind in such an un- 
natural cohdition are too mysterious to be 
discussed here. Perhaps he felt that when all 
was done, death was the only complete ex- 
emption from those penalties which follow the 
evil-doer on this earth. We can only record 
the fact ; we cannot explain the cause. The 
manager and the remainmg directors, hastily 
summoned to meet the emergencyi have been 
labouring ever since, we understand, with the 
help of a well-known accountant, to make up 
the accounts of the company, as well as that 
can be done in the absence of the books 
which there is every reason to suppose were 
abstracted by Drummond before he left the 
office. It has been suggested that the river 
should be dragged for them as well as for the 
body of the unhappy man, which up to this 



time has not been recovered. But we doubt 
much whether, even should such a work be 
successful, the books^ would be legible after 
an immersion even of two or three days. We 
believe that no one, even the persons most 
concerned, are yet able to form an estimate 
of the number of persons to whom this 
lamentable occurrence will be ruin." 

Dr. Maurice put down the paper with a 
gleam in his face of that awful and heartrend- 
ing rage which indignation is apt to rise into 
when it feels itself most impotent . What 
could he do to stop such a slander? He 
could contradict it ; he could say, " I know 
Robert Drummond ; he was utterly incapable 
of this baseness.*' Alas I who was he that the 
world should take his word for it ? He might 
bring a counter charge against Golden; he 
might accuse him of abstracting the books, and 
being the author of all the mischief ; but what 
proof had he to substantiate his accusation ? 
He had no evidence — not a hair*s-breadth. 
He could not prove, though he believed, that 
this was all a sdieme suggested to the plotters, 
if there were more than one, or to Golden 
himself, if he were alone in his villany, by 
the unlooked-for chance of Drummond's 
suicide, lliis was what he believed. All 
the more for the horrible vraisemblance of the 
story, could he see the steps by which it 
had been put together. Golden had ab- 
sconded, taking with him everything that was 
damning in the way of books. He had lain 
hidden somewhere near at hand waiting an 
opportunity to get away. He had heard of 
poor Drummond's death, and an opportunity 
of a different kind, a devilish yet brilliantly 
successful way of escape, had suddenly ap- 
peared for him. All this burst upon Dr. 
Maurice as by a revelation while he sat with 
those papers before him gnawing his nails 
and clutching the leading journal as if it had 
been Golden's throat He saw it alL It 
came out before him like a design in phos- 
phorus, twinkling and glowing through the 
darkness. He was sur^ of it; but — wh&t 
to do? 

This man had a touch in him of the' antique 
friendship — the bond for which men have en^ 
countered all odds and dared death, and been 
happy in their sacrifice. But even disinter- 
estedness, even devotion do not give a man 
the mental power to meet such foes, or to 
frame a plan by which to bring them to con- 
fusion. He grew himself confused with the 
thought He could not make out what to 
do first — ^how he should begin. He had for- 
gotten how the hours went — ^what time of 
the day it was while he pondered these sub* 
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jects. The fire in his veins, instead of acting 
as a simple stimulant, acted upon him like 
intoxication. His brain reeled under the 
pressure. " Will you have lunch, sir, before 
you go out ?" said John, with restrained wrath, 
but a pretence of stateliness. " Lunch ! — 
how dare you come into my room, sir, before 
I ring!" cried his master, • waking up -and 
looking at hira with what seemed to John 
murderous eyes. And then he sprang up, 
tore the papers into little pieces, crammed 
them into the fire-place, and, seizing his hat, 
rushed out to the carriage. The coachman 
was nodding softly on the box. The heat, and 
the stillness, and the monotony had triumphed 
even over the propriety of a man who knew all 
London, he was fond of saying, as well as he 
knew his own hands. The coachman almost 
dropped from his box when Maurice, throwing 
the door of the little carriage open, startled 
hira suddenly from his slumber. The horses, 
which were half asleep too, woke also with 
much jarring of harness and prancing of hoof 
and head. 

" To the Timfs office," was what the doctor 
said. He could not go and clutch that villain 
by the throat, though that might be the best 
way. It was another kind of lion which he 
was about to beard in his den. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

None of the persons chiefly concerned in 
this history, except himself, knew as yet 
whether Reginald Burton was good or bad. 
But one thing is certain, that there were 
co<}d intentions in his mind when he startled 
Dr. Maurice with this extraordinary tale. He 
had a very bUsy morning, driving from place 
to place in his hanson), giving up so many 
hours of his day without much complaint 
He had ex])ected Maurice to know what the 
papers wouUl have told him, had he been 
less overwhelmed with the event itself of 
which they gave so strange a version, and he 
had intended to have a friendly cgnsultation 
with him about Mrs. Drummond's means of 
living, and what was to be done for her. 
Something must b.e done for her, there was 
no doubt about that She could not be 
allowed to starve. She was his own cousin. 
once Helen Burton ; and, no doubt, by .this 
time she had found out her great mistake. 
It roust not be supposed that this thought 
brought with it any lingering fondness of re- 
collection, any touch of the old love with 
^hich he himself had once looked upon her. 
It would have been highly improper had it 
done anything of the kind. He had a Mrs. 
Burton of his own, who of course possessed 



his entire affections, and he was not a man 
to indulge in any illegitimate emotion. But 
still he had been thinking much of Helen 
since this bewildering event occurred. It 
was an event which had taken him quite by 
surprise. He did not understand it He 
felt that he himself could never be in such 
despair, could never take " a step so rash " — 
the only step a man could take which left no 
room for repentance. It had been provi- 
dential, no doubt, for some things. But 
Helen had been in his mind since ever he 
had time to think. There was a little flitter 
in his eye, a little complacent curl about the 
comers of his mouth, as he thought of her, 
and her destitute condition, and her helpless- 
ness. What a mistake she had made ! She 
had chosen a wretched painter, without a 
penny, instead of himself. And this was 
what it had come to. Now at least she must 
have found out what a fool she had been. 
But yet he intended to be good to her in his 
way. He vowed to himself, with perhaps 
some secret compunction in the depths of 
his heart, that if she would let him he would 
be very good to her. Nor was Helen the 
only person to whom he intended to be good. 
He went to the Haldanes as well, with 
kindest sympathy and offers of help. " Per- 
haps you may think I \vas to blame in 
recommending such an investment of your 
money?*' he said to Stephen, with that blunt 
honesty which charms so many people. " But 
my first thought was of you when I heard of 
the crash. I wish I had bitten my tongue 
out sooner than recommended it. The first 
people who came into my head were my 
cousin Helen and you." 

Dismay and trouble were in the Haldanes* 
little house. They had not recovered from 
the shock. They were like three ghosts — 
each endeavouring to hide the blackness from 
each other which had fallen upon their souls. 
Miss Jane and her mother, however, had 
begun to get a little relief in talking over the 
great misery which had fallen upon them. 
They had filled the room with newspapers, 
in which they devoured every scrap of news 
which bore on that one subject They sat 
apart in a corner and read them to each other, 
while Stephen closed his poor sad eyes and 
withdrew into himself. It was the only re- 
tirement he had, his only way of escape from 
the monotonous details of their family life, 
and the constant presence of his nurses and 
attendants. This man had such attendants 
— unwearying, uncomplaining, always ready 
whatever he wanted, giving up their lives to 
his service — as few men have ; and yet there 
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were moments when he would have given the 
world to be free of them, — now and then, f6r 
half an hour, to be able to be alone. He 
had been sitting thus in his oratory, his place 
of retirement, having shut his doors, and 
gone into his chamber by that single action 
of closing his eyes, when Mr. Burton came 
in. The women had been reading those 
papers to him till he had called to Uiem to 
stop. They had made his heart sore, as our 
hearts are being made sore now by tales of 
wrong and misery which we cannot help, 
cannot stop, can do nothing but weep for, 
or listen to with hearts thkt burn and bleed. 
Stephen Haldane's heart was so — it was sore, 
quivering with the stroke it had sustained, 
feeling as if it would burst out of his breast 
People say that much invoked and described 
organ is good only for tough physical uses, 
and knows no sentiment; but surely such 
people have never had a sore heart. 

Poor Stephen's heart was sore : he could 
feel the great wound in it through which the 
life-blood stole. Yesterday he had been 
stupefied. To-day he had begun to wonder 
why, if a sacrifice was needed, it should not 
have been him ? He who was good for 
nothing, a burden on the earth; and not 

Robert, the kindest, truest God bless 

him ! yef , G'xl bless him down yonder at the 
bottom ox the river, down with Dives in a 
deeper depth if that might be — anywhere, 
everywhere, even in hell or purgatory, God 
bless him ! this was what his friend said, not 
afraid And the women in the comer, in the 
meanwhile, read all the details, every one — 
about the dragging of the river, about the 
missing books, about Mr. Golden, who had 
been so wronged. Mrs. Haldane believed it 
every word, having a dread of human nature 
sfnd a great confidence in the newspapers ; but 
Miss Jane was tormented with an independent 
opinion, and hesitated and could not believe. 
It had almost distracted their attention from 
the fact which there could be no question 
about, which all knew for certain — their own 
ruin. Rivers's had stopped payment, whoever 
was in fault, and everything this family had — 
their capital, their income, everything was 
gone. It had stunned them all the iirst day, 
but now they were beginning to call together 
their forces and live again; and when Mr. 
Burton made the little sympathetic speech 
above recorded it went to their hearts. 

" I am sure it is very kind, very kind of 
you to say so," said Mrs. Haldane. ** We 
never thought of blaming — you." 

'* I don't go so far as that," said Miss Jane. 
'' I always speak my mind. I blame every- 



body, mother; one for one thing, one for 
another. There is nobody that has taken 
thought for Stephen, not one. Stephen ought 
to have been considered, and that he was 
not able to move about and see to things for 
himself like other men." 

" It is very true, it is very true ! " said Mr. 
Burton; sighing. He shook his head, and 
he made a little movement of his hand, as if 
deprecating blame. He held up his hat 
with the mourning band upon it, and looketl 
as if he might have wept. " When you con- 
sider all that has happened;'* he said in a 
low tone of apology. " Some who have been 
in fault have paid for it dearly, at least ** 

It was Stephen's voice which broke in 
upon this apology, in a tone as different 
as could be imagined — high-pitched, almost 
harsh. When he was the popular niinister of 
Ormond Street Chapel it was one of the 
standing remarks made by his people to 
strangers, "Has not he a beautiful voice?" 
But at this moment all the tunefulness and 
softness had gone out of it. " Mr. Burton," 
he said, '* what do you mean to do to vindi- 
cate Drummond ? It seems to me that thai 
comes first." 

" To vindicate Drummond 1" Mr. Burton 
looked up with a sudden start, and then he 
added hurriedly, with an impetuosity which 
seciu'ed the two women, to his side, ** Haldane, 
you are too good for this world. Don't let 
us speak of Drummond. I will forgive him 
—if I can." 

** How much have you to forgive him ?• 
said the preacher. Once more, how mu<;h ? 
By this time Mr. Burton felt that he had a 
right to be angry with the question. 

"How much?" he said; "really I don't 
feel it necessary to go into my own business 
affairs with everybody who has a curiosity to 
know, ' I am willing to allow that my losses 
are as nothing to yours. Pray don't let us 
go into this question, for I don't want to 
lose my temper. I came to offer any assist- 
ance that was in my power — to you." 

"Oh, Mr. Burton, Stephen is infatuated 
about that miserable man," said the mother ; 
" he cannot see harm hi him ; and even now, 
when he has taken his own life and proved 
himself to be " 

" Stephen has a right to stand up for his 
friend," said Miss Jane. " If I had rime I 
would stand up for him too ; but Stephen's 
comfort has to be thought of first. Mn 
Burton, the best assistance you could give us 
would be to get me something to do. I can't 
be a governess, and needlework does not pay ; 
neither does teaching, for that matter, even 
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if I could do it I am a good housekeeper, 
though I say it. I can keep accounts with, 
anybody. I am not a bad cook even. And 
Fm past forty,. and never was pretty in my 
life, so that I don*t see it matters whether I 
am a woman or a man. I don*t care what I 
do or where I go, so long as I can earn some 
money. Can you help me to that ? Don't 
groan, Stephen; do you thirik I mind it? 
and don't you smile, Mr. Burton. I am in 
earnest for my part." 

Stephen had groaned in his helplessness. 
^Ir. Burton smiled in" his superiority, in his 
amused politencbb of contempt for the plain 
woman past forty. " We can't let you say 
that," he answered jocosely, with a look at 
her which reminded Miss Jane that she was 
a woman after all, and filled her with sup- 
pressed fury. But what did such covert insult 
matter ? It did not harm her ; and the man 
who rneered at her homeliness might help her 
to work for her brother, which was the actual 
matter in hand. 

"It is very difficult to know of such situa- 
tions for ladies," said Mr. Burton, ** if any- 
thing should turn up, of course — ^but I fear it 
would not do to depend upon that" 

** Stephen has his pension from the chapel," 
paid Miss Jane. She was not delicate about 
these items, but stated her case loudly 
and plainly, without even considering what 
Stephen's feelings might be. " It was to last 
for five years, and nearly three of them are 
gone ; and he has fifty pounds a year for the 
Magazine — that is not much, Mr. Burton, for 
ail the trouble; they might increase that 
And mother and I are trying to let the house 
furnished, which would always be something. 
We could remove into lodgings, and if nothing 
more is to be got, of course we must do upon 
what we ha»ve." 

Here Mr. Burton cast a took upon the 
invalid who was surrounded by so many con- 
trivances of comfort It was a compassionate 
glance, but it stung poor Stephen. " Don't 
think of me," he said hoarsely; "'my wants, 
though I look such a burden upon everybody, 
are not many after all. Don't think of me." 

" We could do with what we have," Miss 
Jane went on — she was so practical, she 
rode over her brother's susceptibilities and 
ignored them, which perhaps was the best 
thing that could have been done — " if you 
could help us with a tenant for our house, 
Mr. Burton, or get the Magazine committee 
to give him a little more than fifty pounds. 
The work it is ! what with writing — and I 
am sure he writes half ot it himself — and 
readrng those o<iious uianuscripts which n^iii 



his eyes, and correcting proofs, and all that 
It is a shame that he has only fifty 
pounds " 

" But he need not take so much trouble 
unless he likes, Jane," said Mrs. Haldane, 
shaking her head. " I liked it as it was." 

" Never mind, mother ; Stephen knows 
best, and it is him that we have got to con- 
sider. Now, Mr. Burton, here is what you 
can do for us — I should not have asked any- 
thing, but since you have offered, I suppose 
you mean it — something for me to do, or 
some one to take the house, or a little more 
money for the Magazine. Then we could 
do. I don't like anything that is vague. I 
suppose you prefer that I should tell you 
plain?" 

" To be sure," said Mr. Burton ; and he 
smiled, lookingat her with that mixture of con- 
temptuous amusement and dislike with which • 
a plain middle-aged woman so often in- 
spires a vulgar-minded man. That the women 
who want to work are always old hags, was 
one of the ardcles of his creed ; and here 
was an illustration. Miss Jane troubled her- 
self very little about his amusement or his 
contempt She did not much believe in his 
good-will. But if he did mean it, why, it 
was best to take advantage of his offer. This 
was her practical view of the subject Mr. 
Burton turned from her to Stephen, who had 
taken no part in the talk. Necessity had 
taught to the sick man its stem philosophy. 
He had to listen to such discussions twenty 
times in a day, and he had steeled his heart 
to hear them, and make no sign. 

" \Vhat would you say to life in the coun- 
try?" he said. " The little help I came to offer 
in these sad circumstances is not in any of 
the ways Miss Jane suggests. I don't know 
anybody that wants to take just this kind of 
house : " and he glanced round at it with a 
smile. He to^ know a possible tenant for 
such a nutshell I " And I don't know any 
situation that would suit your sister, though 
I am sure she would be invaluable. My 
father-in-law is the man to speak about the 
Magazine business. Possibly he could 
manage that But what I would offer you 
if you like, would be a lodging in the 
country. I have a house down at Dura, 
which is of no use to me. There is good 
air and a garden, and all that You are as 
welcome as possible if you like to come." 

" A house in the country," said Mrs. Hal- 
dane. " Oh my boy 1 Oh, Mr. Burton 1 he 
ihight get well there." 

Poor soul I it was her delusion that Stephen 
' was to get well. She took up this new hope 
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with eyes which, old as they were, flashed 
out with brightness and consolation. " What 
will all our losses matter if Stephen gets 
well ? " she went on beginning to cry. And 
Miss Jane rose up hastily, and went away 
with a tremulous harshness, shutting her lips 
up tight, to the other side of the room, to get 
her work, which she had been neglecting. 
Miss Jane was like a man in this, that she 
could not bear tears. She set her face against 
them, holding herself in, lest she too might 
have been tempted to join. Of all the sub- 
jects of discussion in this world, Stephen's 
recovery was the only one she could not 
bear ; for she loved her brother like a poet, 
like a starved and frozen woman who has 
had but one love in her life. 

• The old mother was more manageable to 
Mr. Burtpn's mind than Miss Jane. Her 
tears and gratitude restored him to what he 
felt was his proper place, — that of a bene- 
factor and guardian angel. He sat for half 
an hour longer, and told Mrs. Haldane all 
about the favour he was willing to confer. 
" It is close to the gates of my own house, 
but you must not think that will be an 
annoyance to us," he said. "On the con- 
trary, I don't mean to tell my father-in-law 
till he sees you there. It will be a pleasant 
surprise for him. He has always taken so 
much interest in Haldane. Don't say any- 
thing, I beg. I am very glad you i^ould 
have it, and I hope it will make you feel this 
dreadful calami^ less. Ah yes ; it is 
wretched for us ; but what must it be for my 
poor cousin ? I am going to see her now.'* 

" 1 don't know her," said Mrs. Haldane. 
''She has called at the door to ask for 
Stephen, very regular. That I suppose was 
because of the friendship between—^ — but I 
have only seen her once or twice on a formal 
call. If all is true that I hear, she will take 
it hard, being a proud woman. Oh ! pride's 
sinful at the best of times ; but in a time like 
this " 

" Mother ! "" 

"Yes, Stephen, I know; and I am sure 
I would not for the world say a word against 
friends of yours ; but " 

" I must go now," said Mr. Burton, rising. 
"Good-bye, Haldane. I will write to you 
about the house, and when you can xx)me in. 
On second thoughts, I will not prevent you 
from mentioning it to Mr. Baldwin, if you 
please. He is sure to ask what you are 
going to do, and he will be glad to know." 

He went out from Victoria Villas pleased 
with himself. He had been very good to 
these people, who really were nothing to 



him. He was not even a Dissenter, but a 
staunch Churchman, and had no sympathy 
for the sick minister. What was his motive, 
then ? But it was his wife who made it her 
business to investigate his motives, and we 
may wait for the result of her examination. 
All this was easy enough. The kindness he 
had offered was one which would cost him 
Uttle, and he had not suffered in this inter- 
view as he had done in that which preceded 
it. But now he had occasion for all his 
strength ; now came the tug of war, the real 
strain. He was going to see Helen. She 
had been but three days a widow, and no 
doubt would be in the depth of that darkness 
which is the recognised accompaniment of 
grie£ Would she see him ? Could she 
have seen the papers, or heard any e<^o of 
their news ? On this point he was nervous. 
Before he went to St. Mary's Road, though 
it was close at hand, he went to the nearest 
hotel, and had a glaks of wine and a biscuit 
For such a visit he required all his strength. 

But these precautions were unnecessary. 
The shutters were all closed in St. Mary's 
Road. The lilacs were waving their plumy 
fragrant branches over a door which no one 
entered. ^ Mrs. Drumniond was at home, but 
saw no one. Even when the maid carried his 
message to her, the answer was that she could 
see no one, that she was quite well, and 
required nothing. " Not even the clergy 
man, sir," said the maid. " He's been, but 
she would not see him. She is as white as 
my apron, and her poor hands you could see 
the light through 'em. We all think as she'll 
die too." 

"Does she read the papers?" said Mr. 
Burton anxiously. He was relieved when 
the woman said " No." He gave her half-a- 
crown, and bade her admit none to the house 
till he came again. Rebecca promised and 
curtsied, and went back to the kitchen to 
finish reading that article in the Daily Sema^ 
p/iore. The fact that it was " master " who 
was there called " this unfortunate man " and 
"this unhappy wretch," gave the strongest 
zest to it " La ! to think he could have had 
all that on his mind," they said to each other. 
George was the only one who considered it 
might be "a made-up story," and he was 
believed to say so more from "contrari- 
ness," and a desire to set up for superior 
wisdom, than because he had any real doubt 
on the subject. " A person razysay a thing, 
but I never heard of one yet as would go for 
to put it in print, if it wasn't true," was 
Rebecca's comment. "I'm sorry for poor 
siastcTi all the same/' said Jane the house- 
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maid, who vras tender-hearted, and who had 
put on an old black gown of her own accord. 
The servants were not to get mourping, 
vhich was something unheard of; and they 
had all received notice, and, as soon as Mrs, 
Dmniinond was able to move, were to go 
"away. 

For that matter, Helen was able to move 
then — able to go to the end of the earth, as 
she felt with a certain horror of herself. It 
is so natural to suppose that physical weak- 
ness should come in the train of grief; but 
often it does not, and the elastic delicate 
strength of Helen's frame resisted all the 
influences of her sorrow. She scarcely eat at 
all ; she slept little ; the world had grown to 
her one great sea of darkness and pain and 
desolation : and yet she could not lie down 
and die as she had thought she would, but 
felt such a current of feverish energy in all 
her veins as she had never felt before. She 
could have done anything — laboured, tra- 
velled, worked with her hands, fought even, 
not like a man, but like twenty men. She 
was conscious of this, and it grieved and 
horrified her. She felt as a woman brought up 
in conventional proprieties would naturally 
feel, that her health ought to have been 
affected, that her strength should have failed 
her. But it had not done so. Her grief 
inflamed her rather, and set her heart on tire. 
Even now, in these early days, when custom 



decreed that she ought to be incapable of 
exertion, " keeping her bed," she felt herself 
in possession of a very flood of energy and 
excited strength. She was miserable, but 
she was not weak. She shut herself up in 
the darkened house all day, but half the 
night would walk about in her garden, in her 
-despair, trying to tame down the wild life 
which had come with calamity. Poor little 
Norah crept about everywhere after her, and 
lay watching . with ' great wide-open eyes, 
through the silvery half-darkness of the 
summer night, till she should come to bed. 
But Norah was not old enough to understand 
her mother, and was herself half frightened 
by this extraordinary change in her, which 
affected the child's imagination more than 
the simple disappearance of her father did, 
though she wept and longed for him with a 
dreary sense that unless he came back, life 
never could be as of old, and that he would 
never, never come back. But all the day 
long Mrs. Drummond sat in her darkened 
room, and " was not able to see any one." 
She endured the vigil, and would have done 
so, if she had died of it. That was what 
was called " proper respect : " it was the 
conventional necessity of the moment. Mr. 
Burton called again and again, but it was 
more than a fortnight before he was admitted. 
And in tht meantime he too had certain 
preparations to go through. 




CHAPTER XEV. 



R. BURTON 




was 

afraid of hei 
than otherwise, and thought twice before he 
promulgated any sentiments or started -any 
plan which was likely to be in opposition to 
hers. But he had neither consulted her, nor, 
indeed, thought much of what she would say 
in the sudden proposal he had made to the 
Haldanes. He was not a. hasty man; but 
Dr. Maurice's indignation had made an im- 
pression upon him, and he had felt all at 
once that in going to the Haldanes and to 
Helen, he must not, if he would preserve 
his own character, go with merely empty 
sympathy, but must show practically his pity 
for them. It was perhaps the only time in 
his hfe that he had acted upon a hasty idea 
without taking time to consider; and a chill 
doubt, as to what Clara would say, was in 
his mind as he turned his face homewards. 
Dura was about twenty miles from town, in 
the heEiTt of one of the leafiest of English coun- 
ties ; tlie station was a mile and a half from 
the great house, half of which distance, how. 
ever, was avenue ; and Mr. Burton's phaeton, 
with the two greys — horses which matched 
to a hair, and were not equalled in the stables 
of any potentate in the county — was waiting 
for him when the train arrived. He liked 
drive home in this glorious way, rousing the 
village folks and acting as a timepiece for 
them, just 'as he liked the great dinner-bell, 
which the old Hatcouris sounded only on 
great occasions, to be rung every day, letting 



the' whole neighbourhood know that tkii 
local lord, their superior, the master of tk 
great house, was going to dinner. He lik«il 
the thought that his return was an event in 
the place almost justifying the erection o( i 
standard, as it was erected in a royal castle 
not very far off, when the sovereign went and 
came. Our rich man had not gone so &t as 
yet, but he would have liked it, and fell it 
natural The village of Dura was like a col- 
lection of beads threaded on the long white 
thread of road whic^ ran from the station to 
the house — and occupied the greater part of 
the space, with single houses straggliog ai 
either end, and a cluster in the middle. The 
straggling houses at the end next the station 
were white villas, built for people whose busi- 
ness was in town, and who came home to 
dinner by the same train which brought Mr. 
Burton, though their arrival was less im- 
posing; but where the clump of dwelling- 
places thickened, the houses toned down 
into old-fashioned deeply-lichened brick, with 
here and there a thatched roof to deepen, oi 
a whitewashed gable to relieve, the compo 
sition. At the end nearest the great house 
the vilh^e made a respectful pause, ano 
turned off along a slan ting path, which showeo 
the lower of the church behind over the 
trees. The rectory, however, a pretty house 
buried in shrubberies, fronted the high joaa 
with modest confidence ; and opposite it ** 
another dwelling-place, in front of which M'- 
Burton drew up his horses for a momeH[> 
inspeating it with a careful and anxiou^ 
eye. His heart beat a little quicker as he 
looked. His own gate was in sight, and 
these were the very grounds of Dura House, 
into which the large walled garden of this one 
intruded like a square wedge. In front there 
were no shrubberies, no garden, nothing to 
divide it from the road. A double row of 
pollard hmes— one on the edge of the foot- 
path, one close to the house — -indicated and 
shaded, but did not separate it from- the com- 
mon way. The second row of limes was 
level with the fence of the Dura grounds, 
and one row of white flagstones lay between 
them and the two white steps, the green door, 
and shining brass knocker of the Gatehouse. 
It was a house which had been built in the 
reign of the first George, of red brick, with a 
great manywindows,three-storied,and crowned 
by a pediment, with that curious mixture of 
the useful and (supposed) omaraent.il, which 
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by this time has come to look ahnost pictur- 
esque by reason of age. It had been built for 
the mother of oner of the old Harcourts, a 
good woman who had been bom the Rector's 
daughter of the place, and loved it and its 
vicinity, and the sight of its comings and 
goings. This was the origin of the Gate- 
house ; but since the days of Mrs. Dunstable 
Harcourt it had rarely been inhabited by 
any of the family, and had been a trouble 
more than an advantage to them. It was 
too near the hall to be inhabited by strangers, 
and people do not alwa)rs like to establish 
their own poor relations and dependents at 
their very gates. As the Harcourts dwindled 
and money became important to them, they 
let it at a small rate to a maiden household, 
two or three old ladies of limited means, and 
blood as blue as their own. And when Dura 
ceased, except on county maps, to be Har- 
courtDura, and passed into the hands of the 
rich merchant, he, too, found the Gatehouse 
a nuisance. There had been talk of pulling it 
Aown, but that would have been waste ; and 
there had been attempts made to let it to "a 
suitable tenant,** but no suitable tenant had 
been found. Genteel old ladies of blue^blood 
had not found thevicinity of the Burtons a com- 
fort to them as they did that of the Harcourts. 
And there it stood empty, echoing, void, a 
place where the homeless might be sheltered. 
Did Mr. Burton's heart glow with benevolent 
warmth as he paused, drawing up his greys, 
and looked at it, with all its windows twink- 
ling in the sun ? To one of these windows 
* a woman came forward at the sound of his 
pause, and, putting her face close to the 
small pane, looked out at him wondering. 
He gave her a nod, and sighed ; and then 
flourished his whip, and the greys flew on. 
In another moment they had turned into 
the avenue and went dashing up the gentle 
ascent It was a pretty avenue, though the 
trees were not so old as most of the Dura 
trees. The sunset gleamed through it, slant- 
ing down under the lowest branches, scatter- 
ing the brown mossy undergrowth with lumps 
of gold. A little pleasant tricksy wind shook 
the branches and dashed little mimic showers 
of rain in the master's face : for it had been 
raining in t*he afternoon, and the air was 
fresh and full of a hundred nameless odours ; 
but Mr. Burton gave forth another big sigh 
before he reached the house. He was a 
little afraid of what his wife would say, and 
he was afraid of what he had done. 

He did not say anything about it, however, 
till dinner wias over. The most propitious 
moment seemed that gentle hour of dessert. 



when the inner man is strengthened and 
comforted, and there is time to dally over 
the poetic part of the meal — ^not that either 
of the Burtons were poetical. They were 
alone, not even the children being with them, 
for Mrs. Burton disapproved of children 
coming to dessert ; but all the same, she was 
beautifully dressed ; he liked it, and so did 
she. She made very little difference in this 
particular between her most imposing dinner 
parties and those evenings which she spent fife 
a fife with her husband. When her aunts, who 
had old-fashioned ideas about extravagance, 
remonstrated with her, she defended herself, 
saying she could afford it, and he liked to 
see her well dressed. Mr. Burton hated to 
have any scrap of capital unemployed ; and 
the only interest you could get from your 
jewels was the pleasure of wearing them, and 
seeing them worn, he said. So Mrs. Burton 
dined with her husband in a costume which 
a French lady of fashion would have con- 
sidered appropriate to a ball or royal recep- 
tion, with naked shoulders and arms, and 
lace and ornaments. Madame la Duchesse 
might have thought it much too fine, but 
Mrs. Burton did not She was a pale little 
woman, small and thin, but not without 
beauty. Her hair was not very abundant, 
but it was exquisitely smooth and neat Her 
uncovered shoulders were white, and her 
arms round and well-formed; and she had 
clear blue eyes, so much brighter than any- 
body expected, that they took the world by 
surprise : they were cold in their expression, 
but they were full of intelligence, and a hun- 
dred times more vivid and striking 'than 
anything else about her, so that everybody 
observed and admired Mrs. Burton's eyes. 

" What has been going on to-day ? What 
have you been doing?" she asked, when the 
servants went away. The question sounded 
affectionate, and showed at least that there 
was confidence between the husband and 
wife. 

" Very much as usual,** Mr. Burton said, 
with colloquial ease; and then he stopped 
and cleared his throat. "But for my own 
part I have done something rather foolish," 
he said, with an almost imperceptible tremor 
in his voice. 

" Indeed ?" She gave a quick glance up 
at him ; but she was not excited, and went 
on calmly eating her strawberries. He was 
not the kind of man of whose foolish actions 
a wife is afraid. 

** I have been to sec the Haldanes to-day," 
he said, once more clearing his throat ; " and 
I have been to Helen Drummond's, but did 
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not see her. The one, of course, I did out 

of regard for your father; the other 

I was so distressed by the sight of that poor 
fellow in his helplessness, that I acted on 
impulse, Clara. I know it's a foolish thing 
to do. I said to myself, here are two fami- 
lies cast odt of house and home, and there is 
the Gatehouse^ " 

" The Gatehouse !" 

" Yes, I was afraid you would be startled ; 
but reflect a moment : it is of no use to us. 
We have got nobody to occupy it. You 
know, indeed, how alarmed you were when 
your aunt Louisa took a fancy to it ; and I 
have tried for a tenant in vain. Then, on 
/the other hand, one cannot but be sorry for 
these poor people. Helen is my cousin ; she 
has no nearer friend than I am. And your 
father is so much interested in the Hal- 
danes ^" 

" I don't quite understand,* said Mrs. 
Burton, with undisturbed composure ; " my 
father's interest in the Haldanes has nothing 
to do with the Gatehouse. Are they to live 
there?" 

" That was what I thought," said her hus- 
band, " but not, of course, if you have any 
serious dislike to it — not if you decidedly ob- 
ject " 

"Why should I decidedly object?" she 
said. " I should if you were bringing them 

to live with me; but otherwise It is 

not at all suitable — they will not be happy 
there. It will be a great nuisance to us. As 
it is, strangers rather admire it — it looks old- 
fashioned and pleasant ; but if they made a 
squalid place of it, dirty windows, and cooking 
all over the house ^" 

"So far as my cousin is concerned, you 
could have nothing 'of that kind to fear," 
said Mr. Burton, ceasing to be apologetic. 
He put a slight emphabis on the word my; 
perhaps upon this point he would not have 
been sorry to provoke his wife, but Clara 
Burton would not gratify her husband by any 
show of jealousy. She was not jealous, she 
was thinking solely of appearances, and of 
the possible decadence of the Gatehouse. 

" Besides, Susan must stay," he continued, 
after a pause ; " she must remain in charge ; 
the house must be kept as it ought to be. If 
that is your only objection, Clara " 

" I have made no objection at all," said 
Mrs. Burton ; and then she broke into a dry 
little laugh. " What a curious establishment 
it will be — an old broken-down nurserymaid, 
a Dissenting minister, and your cousin ! Mr. 
Burton, will she like it ? I cannot say that I 
should feel proud if it were offered to me." 



His face flushed a little. He was *not 
anxious himself to spare Helen's feelings. If 
he had found an opportunity, it would have 
been agreeable to him to remind her that she 
had made a mistake ; but she was his own 
relation, and instinct prompted him to pro- 
tect her from his wife. 

" Helen is too poor to allow herself to 
think whether she likes it or not," he said. 

His wife gave a sharp glance at him across 
the table. What did he mean ? Did he in- 
tend to be kind, or to insult the desolate 
woman ? Clara asked herself the question 
as a philosophical question, not because she 
cared. 

" And is your cousin willing to accept it 
from you, after — that story ?" she said. 

" What story ? You mean about her hus- 
band. It is not my story. I have nothing 
to do with it ; ^nd even if I had, surely it b 
the man who does wrong, not the man who 
tells it, that should have the blame ; besides^ 
she does not know." 

" Ah, that is the safest," said Clara. . "T 
think it is a very strange story, Mr. Burton. 
It may be true, but it is not like the truth." 

" I have, nothing to do with it," he ex- 
claimed. He spoke hotly, with a swelling of 
the veins on his temples. " There are points 
of view in which his death was very provi- 
dential," he said. 

And once more Clara gave him a sharp 
glance. 

" It was the angel who watches over Mr. 
Golden that provided the boat, no doubt," 
she answered, with a contraction of her lips ; 
then fell back into the former topic with per- 
fect calm. . " I should insist upon the house 
being kept dean and nice," she said, as she 
rose to go away. 

" Surely — surely ; and you may tell your 
father when you write, that poor Haldane is 
so far provided for." He got up to open the 
door for her, and, detaining her for a moment, 
stooped down and kissed her forehead. " I 
am so much obliged to you, Clara, for con- 
senting so kindly," he said. 

A faint little cold smile came upon her 
hct. She had been his wife for a dozen 
years; but in her heart she was contemp* 
tuous of the kiss which he gave her, as if she 
had been a child, as a reward for her acqui- 
escence. It is to be supposed that she loved 
him after her fashion. She had married him 
of her free will, and had never quarrelled 
with him once in all their married life. But 
yet had he known how his kiss was received, 
the sting would have penetrated even through 
the tough covering which protected Reginald 
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Burton's amour propre^ if not his heart. Mrs. 
Burton went away into the great drawing- 
room, where her children, dressed like little 
princes in a comedy, were waiting for her. 
The Harcourts, in the old days, had made a 
much smaller room their family centre ; but 
the Burtons always used the great drawing- 
room, and lived, as it were, in state from one 
year's end to another. Here Clara Burton 
dwelt — a little anonymous spirit, known to 
none even of her nearest friends. They were 
all puzzled by her " ways," and by the blank 
many-sided surface like a prism which she 
presented to them, refusing to be influenced 
by any. She did not know any more about 
herself than the others did. Outside she was 
all glitter and splendour ; nobody dressed so 
well, nobody had such jewels, or such car- 
riages, or such horses in all the county. 
She used every day, and in her homeliest 
moments, things which even princes- reserve 
for their best. Mrs. Burton made it a boast 
that she had no best things; she was the 
same alwa)rs, herself — and not her guests or 
anything apart from herself— being the centre 
of life in her house and in all her arrangements. 
The dinner which the husband and wife had 
just eaten had been as varied and as dainty, 
as if twenty people had sat down to it It 
was her principle throughout her life. And 
yet within herself the woman cared for none of 
these things. Another woman's dress or j e wels 
was nothing to her. She was totally indiffer- 
ent to the external advantages which every- 
body else believed her to be absorbed in. 
Clara was very worldly, her aunts said, holding 
up their hands aghast at her extravagance 
and costly habits ; but the fact was, that Clara 
made all her splendours common, not out of 
love for them, but contempt for them: a 
thing which nobody suspected. It is only a 
cynical soul that could feel thus, and Mrs. 
•Burton's cynicism went very deep. She 
thought meanly of human nature, and did 
not believe much m goodness ; but she sel- 
dom disapproved, and never condemned. 
She would smile and cast about in her mind 
(unawares) for the motive of any doubtful 
action, and generally ended by finding out 
that it was " very natural," a sentence which 
procured her credit for large toleration 
and a most amiable disposition, but which 
sprang really from the cynical character of 
her mind. It did not seem to her worth 
while to censure or to sermonise. She did not 
believe in reformation ;- and incredulity was 
in her the twin-brother of despair ; but not a 
tragical despair. She took it all very calmly, 
not feeling that it was worth while to be 



disturbed by it ; and went on unconsciously 
tracking out the mean motives, the poor pre- 
tensions, the veiled selfishness of all around 
her. And she was not aware that she herself 
was any better, nor did she claim superiority 
— nay, she would even track her own im- 
pulses back to their root, and smile at them, 
though with a certain bitterness. But all this 
was so properly cloaked over that nobody sus- 
pected it People gave her credit for wisdom 
because she generally believed the worst, 
and was so very often right; and they 
thought her tolerant because she would take 
pains to show how it was nature that was in 
fault, and not the culprit. No one suspected 
the terrible little cynic, pitiless and hopeless 
that she was in her heart. 

And yet this woman was the mother of 
children, and had taught them their prayers, 
and was capable at that or any other moment 
of giving herself to be torn in pieces for 
them, as a matter of course, a thing which 
would not admit a possibility of doubt She 
had thought of that in her many thinkings, had 
attempted to analyse her own love, and to 
fathom how much it was capable of. ''As 
much as a tiger or a bear would do for her 
cubs,'' she had said to herself, with her usual 
smile. The strangest woman to sit veiled 
by Reginald Burton's fireside, and take the 
head of his table, and go to church with him 
in the richest, daintiest garments which money 
and skill could get for her ! She was herself 
to some degree behind the scenes of her own 
nature ; but even she could not always dis- 
criminate, down among the foundations of 
her beii^g, which was false and which was 
true. 

She went into the drawing-room, where 
her little Clara and Ned were waiting. Ned 
was thirteen, a year older than Norah Drum- 
mond. Mr. Burton had determined that he 
would not be behind the cousin who refused 
him, nor allow her to suppose that he was 
pining for her love, so tliat his marriage 
had taken place earlier than Helen's. Ned 
was a big boy, very active, and not given 
to book-learning ; but Clara, who was a - 
year younger, was a meditative creature 
like her mother. The boy was standing out- 
side the open window, throwing stones at the 
birds in the distant trees. Little Clara stood 
within watching him, and making her com- 
ments on the sport. 

"Suppose you were to kill a poor little 
bird. Suppose one of the young ones— one 
of the baby ones — were to try and fly a litde 
bit, and you were to hit it Suppose the 
poor papa when he comes home " 
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" Oh, that's enough of your supposes," 
said the big boy. " Suppose I were to eat 
youf But I don't want to. I don't think 
you would be nice." 

" Ned ! " said a voice from behind Clara, 
which thrilled him through and through, and 
made the stones fall from his hands as if they 
had been suddenly paralysed, and were unable 
to grasp anything. " I know it is natural to 
boys to be cruel, but I had rather not have it 
under my own eyes." 

" Cruel I " cried Ned, with some dis- 
content "A parcel of wretched sparrows 
and things that can't sing a note. They 
have no business in our trees. They ought 
to know what they would get" 

" Are boys always cruel, mamma ? " said 
little Clara, laying hold upon her mother's 
dress. She was like a little princess herself, 
all lace and embroidery and blue ribbons 
and beautifulness. Mrs. Burton made no 
answer. She did not even wait to see that 
her boy took no more shots at the birds. 
She drew a chair close to the window, and 
sat down ; and as she took her seat she gave 
vent to a little fretful sigh. She was thinking 
of Helen, and was annoyed that she had 
actually no means of judging what were 
the motives that would move her should 
she come to Dura. It was difficult for her 
to understand simple ignorance and unsus- 
piciousness, or to give them their proper 
place among the springs of human action. 
Her worst fault philosophically was that of 
ignoring these commonest influences of all 

'' Mamma, you are thinking of something," 
said little Clary. ** Why do you sigh, and 
why do you shsike your head ? " 

" I have been trying to put together a 
puzzle," said her mother, ''as you do some- 
times ; and I can't make it out." 

''Ah, a puzzle," said Ned, coming in; 
^they are not at all fun, mamma. That 
beastly dissected map Aunt Louisa gave me 
— by Jove I I should like to take the little 
pieces and shy them at the birds." 

" But, mamma," said Clary, " are you sure 
it is only that ? I never saw you playing with 
toys." 

" I wondier if I ever did ? " said Mrs. 
Burton, with a little gleam of surprise. " Do 
you remember going to London once,. Clary, 
and seeing your cousin, Norah Drummond ? 
Should you like to have her here ? " 

"She was littler than me," said Clary, 
promptly, " though she was older. Papa told 
me. They lived in a funny little poky house. 
They had no carriages nor anything. She 
had never even tried to ride ; fancy, mamma I 



When I told her I had a pony all to myself, 
she only stared. How different she would 
think it if she came here I " 

Her mother looked at the child with a 
curious light in her cold blue eyes. She 
gave a little harsh laugh. 

" If it were not that it is natural, and you 
cannot help it," she said, " I should like to 
whip you, my dear I " 

CHAPTER XV. 

Next morning the family at Dura paid a 
visit to the Gatehouse, to see all its capabili- 
ties, and arrange the changes which might be 
necessary. It was a bright morning afler 
the rain, and they walked together down the 
dewy avenue, where the sunshine played 
through the network of leaves, and the re- 
freshed earth sent up sweet odours. All was 
pleasant to si^ht and sound, and made a 
lightsome beginning to the working day. 
Mr. Burton was pleased with himself and 
everything surrounding him. His children 
(he was very proud of his children) strolled 
along with their father and mother, and there 
was in Ned a precocious imitation of his own 
walk and way of holding himself which at once 
amused and flattered the genial papa. He 
was pleased by his boy's appreciation of his 
own charms of manner and appearance ; and 
little Clary was like him, outwardly, at least, 
being of a larger mould than her mother. 
His influence was physically predominant in 
the family, and as for profounder influences 
these were not much visible as yet Mrs. 
Burton had a toilette fraUhe of the costliest 
simplicity. Two or three dogs attended 
them on their walk — a handsome pointer 
and a wonderful hairy Skye, and the tiniest of 
little Maltese terriers, with a blue -ribbon 
round its neck such as Clary had, of whose 
colours her dog was a repetition. When she 
made a rush now and then along the road, 
herself like a great white and blue butterfly, 
the dogs ran too, jthrowing up their noses m 
the air, till Ned, marching along in his 
knickerbockers, with his chest set out, and his 
head held up like his father's, whistled the 
bigger ones to his masculine side. It was 
quite a pretty picture this family procession ; 
they were so well ofl*, so perfectly supplied 
with everything that was pleasant and suit- 
able, so happily above the world and its 
necessities. There was a look of wealth 
about them that might almost have seemed 
insolent to a poor man. The spectator felt 
sure that if fricasseed bank-notes had been 
good to eat, they must have had a little dish 
of that for breaJcfast And the crown of all 
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was that they were gomg to do a good action 
— to give shelter and help to the homeless. 
Many simple persons would have wept over 
the spectacle, had they known it, out of pure 
delight in so much goodness — if Mrs. Burton, 
looking on with those clear cold blue eyes 
of hers, had not thrown upon the matter 
something of a clearer light. 

The inspection was satisfactory enough, 
revealing space sufficient to have accommo- 
dated twice as many people. And Mr, Burton 
found it amusing too ; for Susan, who was in 
charge, was very suspicious of their motives, 
and anxious to secure that she should not 
be put upon in any arrangement that might 
be made. There was a large, quaint, old 
drawing-room, with five glimmering windows 
— three fronting to the road and two to the 
garden — not French sashes, cut down to the 
ground, but old-fashioned English windows 
with a sill to them, and a* solid piece of wall 
underneath. The chimney had a high wooden 
mantelpiece with a little square of mirror let 
in, too high up for any purpose but that of 
giving a glimmer of reflection. The carpet, 
which was very much worn, was partially 
covered by a tightly strained white cloth, as if 
the room had been prepared for dancing. 
The furniture was very thin in the legs and 
angular in its proportions ; some of the chairs 
were ebony, with bands of faded gilding and 
covers of minute old embroidery, into which 
whole lives had been worked. The curtains 
were of old-fashioned, big-patterned chintz 
— like that we call Cretonne nowadays — 
with brown linings. Everything was very old 
and worn, but clean and carefully mended. 
The looker-on felt it possible that the en- 
trance of a stranger might so break the 
spell that all might cnunble into dust at a 
touch. But yet there was a quaint, old- 
fashioned elegance — not old enough to be 
antique, but yet getting venerable — about the 
silent old house. Mr. Burton was of opinion 
that it would be better with new red curtains 
and some plain, solid mahogany; but, if the 
things would do, considered that it was un- 
necessary to incur further expense. When all 
the necessary arrangements had been settled 
upon, the femily party went on to the railway 
station. This was a very frequent custom 
witli them. Mr. Burton lUced to come home 
in state — to notify his arrival by means of 
the high-stepping greys and the commotion 
they made, to his subjects ; but he was quite 
willing to leave in the morning with graceful 
humihty and that exhibition of family affec- 
tion which brings even the highest potentates 
to a level with common men. When he 



arrived with his wife and his children and 
his dogs at the station, it was touching to see 
the devotion with which the station-master 
and the porters and everybody about received 
the great man. The train seemed to have 
been made on purpose for him — to have 
come on purpose all the way out of the 
Midland Counties; the railway people ran 
all along its length as soon as it arrived to 
find a vacant carriage for their demigod. 
" Here you are, sir I " cried a smiling porter. 
" Here you are, sir ! " echoed the station- 
master, rushing forward to open the door. 
The other porter, who was compelled by duty 
to stand at the litde gate of exit and take the 
tickets, looked gloomily upon the active ser- 
vice of his brethren, but identified himself 
with their devotion by words at least, since 
nothing else was lefl him. " What d'ye mean 
by being late ? " he cried to the guard. " A 
train didn't ought to be late as takes gentle- 
men to town for business. You're as slow, 
you are, as if yoii was the ladies' express." 

Mr. Burton laughed as he passed, and 
gladness stole into the porter's souL Oh, 
magical power of wealth ! when it laughs, the 
world grows glad. To go into the grimy 
world of business, and be rubbed against in 
the streets by men who did him no homage, 
must be hard upon such a «man, after the 
royal calm of the morning and all its plea- 
sant circumstances. It was afler just such 
another morning that he went again to St. 
Mary's Road, and was admitted to see his 
cousin. She had shut herself up for a fort- 
night obstinately. She would have done so 
for a year, in defiance of herself and of nature, 
had it been possible, that all the world might 
know that Robert had " the respect " due to 
him. She would not have deprived him of 
one day, one fold of crape, one imbecility of 
grief, of her own will. She would have been 
Ul, if she could, to do him honour. All this 
was quite independent of that misery of which 
the world could know nothing, which was 
deep as the sea in her own heart .That 
must last let her do what she would. But 
she would fain have given to her husband 
the outside too. The fortnight, however, was 
all that poor Helen could give. Already 
stem need was coming in, and the creditors, 
to whom everything she had belonged. When 
Mr. Burton was admitted, the man had begun 
to make an inventory of the furniture. The 
pretty drawing-room was already dismantled, 
the plants all removed from the conserva- 
tory ; the canvases were stacked against the 
Wall in poor Robert's studio, and a picture-, 
dealer was there valuing them. They were 
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of considerable value now — ^more than they 
would have been had it still been possible 
that they should be finished. People who 
were making collections of modem pictures 
would buy them readily as the only " Dnim- 
monds " now to be had. Mr. Burton went 
and looked ^t the pictures, and pointed out 
one that he would like to buy. His feelings 
were not very delicate, but yet it struck a 
certain chill upon Yiita to go into that room. 
Poor Dnimmond himself was lying at the 
bottom of the river — he could not reproach 
any one, even allowing that it was not all his 
own fault And yet — the studio was unplea- 
sant to Mr. Burton, It affected his nerves ; 
and in anticipation of his interview with 
Helen he wanted all his strength. 

But Helen received him very gently, more 
80 than he could have hoped. She had not 
seen the papers. The world and its interests 
had gone away from hen She had read 
nothing but the good books which she felt it 
was right to read during her seclusion. She 
Was unaware of all that had happened, unsus- 
picious, did not even care. It had never 
occurred to her to think of dishonour as pos- 
sible. All calamity was for her concentrated 
in the one which had happened, which had 
left her nothing more to fear. She was 
seated in a very small room opening on the 
garden, which had once been appropriated to 
Norah and her playthings. She was very 
pale, with the white rim of her cap close 
round her face, and her hair concealed. 
Norah was there too, seated close to her 
mother, giving her what support she could 
with instinctive faithfulness. Mr. Burton was 
more overcome by the sight of them than he 
could have thought it possible to be. They 
were worse even than the studio. He fal- 
tered, he cleared his throat, he took Helen's 
hand and held it — then let it drop in a con- 
fused way. He was overcome, she thought, 
with natural emotion, with grief and pity. 
And it made her heart soft even to a man 
sha loved so little. " Thanks," she mur- 
mured, as she sank down upon her chair. 
That tremor in his voice covered a multitude 
of sins. 

" I have been here before," he said. 

"Yes, so I heard; it was very kind. 
Don't speak of that, please. I am not able 
to bear it, though it is kind, very kind of 
you." 

" Everybody is sorry for you, Helen," he 
said, " but I don't want to recall your grief 
to your mind " 

" Recall I " she said, with a kind of miser- 
able smile. " That was not what I meant; 



but — Reginald — ^my heart is too sore to bear 
talking. I — cannot speak, and — I would 
rather not cry — not just now." 

She had not called him Reginald before 
since they were boy and girl together ; and 
that, and the piteous look she gave him, and 
her tremulous protest that she would rather 
not cry, gave the man such a twinge through 
his very soul as he had never felt before. 
He would have changed places at the moment 
with one of his own porters to get out of it — 
to escape from a p>osition which he alone was 
aware of. Norah was crying without re- 
straint It was such a scene as a man in the 
very height of prosperity and comfort would 
hesitate to plunge into, even if there had not 
risen before him those ghosts in the news- 
papers which one day or other, if not now, 
Helen must find out 

" What I wanted to speak of was your own 
plans," he said hastily, ** what you think of 
doing, and — if you will not think me imperti- 
nent — ^what you have to depend upon ? I am 
your nearest relation, Helen, and it is right I 
should know." 

" If everything has to be given up, I sup- 
pose I shdl have nothing," she said faintly. 
" There was my hundred a year settled upon 
me. ' The papers came the other day. Who 
must I give them to? I have nothing, I 
suppose." 

" If your hundred a year was settled on 
you, of course you have that, heaven be 
praised," said Mr. Burton, "nobody can 
touch that And, Helen, if you like to come 
back to the old neighbourhood, I have part 
of a house I could offer you. It is of no use 
to me. I can't let it ; so you might be quite 
easy in your mind about that And it is 
furnished after a sort ; and it would be rent 
free." 

The tears which she had been restraining 
rushed to her eyes. " How kind you are ! " 
she said. " Oh, I can't say anything ; but 
you are very, very kind." 

" Never mind about that You used to 
speak as if you did not like the old neigh- 
bourhood " 

" Ah !" she said, "that was when I cared. 
All neighbourhoods are the same to me 
now." 

" But you will get to care after a while," 
he said. " You wiM not always be as you 
are now." 

She shook her head with that faint little 
gleam of the painfullest smile. To such a 
suggestion she could make no answer. ^ She 
did not believe her grief would ever lighten. 
She did not wish to feel differently. She had 
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not even that terrible experience which 
teaches some that the broken heart must 
heal one way or other — ^mend of its wound, 
or at least have its wound skinned over ; for 
she had never been quite stricken down to 
the ground before. 

" Anyhow, you will think of it," Mr. Burton 

said in a soothing tone. " Norah, you would 

like to come and live in the country, where 

there was a nice large garden and plenty of 

room to run about. You must persuade 

your mother to come. I won't stay now to 

worry you, Helen, and 'besides, my time is 

precious ; but you will let me do this much 

for you, I hope." 

She stood up in her black gown, which 
^was so dismal and heavy, without any re- 
flection of light in its dull blackness, and 
lield out to him a hand which was doubly 
>vhite by the contrast, and thin with fasting 
-a^nd watching. "You are very kind," she 
33id again. " If I ever was unjust to you, 
lorgive me. I must have a home — for Norah ; 
<9jid I have nowhere — nowhere to go ! " 

'* Then that is settled," he said with eager- 
xr^ess. It was an infinite relief to him. Never 
ixi his life had he been so anxious to serve 
-^jiother. Was it because he had loved her 
^>nce? because he was fond of her still? 
because she was his relation ? His wife at 
^Jhat very moment was pondering on the 
xnatter, touching it as it were with a little 
^harp spear, which was not celestial like 
Ithuriel's. Being his wife, it would have 
l>een natural enough if some little impulse pf 
Jealousy had come across her, and moved 
1:1 er towards the theory that her husband did 
'^^is out of love for his cousin. But Mrs. 
IKurton had not blood enough in her veins, 
-^nd she had too clear an intelligence in her 
%ead to be jealous. She came to such a 
different conclusion, that I hesitate to 



peat it ; and she, too, half scared by the 
Kong journey she had taken, and her very 
imperfect knowledge of the way by which 
^he had travelled, did not venture to put it 
:B.nto words. But. the whisper at the bottom 
'^)f her heart was, " Remorse ! Remorse ! " 
^^rs. Burton herself did not know for what, 
^lor how far her husband was guilty towards 
^is cousin. 

But it was a relief to all parties when this 
interview was over. Mr. Burton went away 
<irawing a long breath. And Helen applied 
herself courageously to the work which was 
before her. She did not make any hardship 
to herself about those men who were taking 
the inventory. It had to be, and what was 
that — what was the loss of everything in com- 



parison The larger loss deadened her 

to the smaller ones, which is not always the 
case. She had her own and Norah's clothes 
to pack, some books, a few insignificant trifles 
which she was allowed to retain, ai\d the 
three unfinished pictures, which indeed, had 
they not been given to her, she felt she could 
have stolen. The little blurred sketch from 
the easel, a trifling subject, meaning little, 
but bearing in its smeared colours the last 
handwriting of poor Robert's despair; and 
that wistful face looking up firom the depths, 
up to the bit of blue sky far above and the 
one star. Was that the Dives he had thought 
of, the soul in pain so wistful, so sad, yet 
scarcely able to despair? It was like his 
letter, a sacred appeal to her not on this 
earth only, but beyond — an appeal which 
would outlast death and the grave. " The 
door into hell," she did not understand, but 
Sihe knew it had something to do with her 
husband's last agony. These mournful relics 
were all she had to take with her into the 
changed world. 

A woman cannot weep violently when she 
is at work. Tears may come into her eyes, 
tears may drop among the garments in which 
her past is still existing, but her move* 
ments to and fro, her ocGupations stem the 
full tide and arrest it Helen was quite 
calm. While Norah brought the things for 
her out of the drawers she talked to the 
child as ordinary people talk whose hearts 
are not broken. She had fallen into a cer- 
tain stillness—a hush of feeling. It did 
her good to be astir. When the boxes 
were full and fastened she turned to her 
pictures, enveloping them carefully, protecting 
the edges with cushions of folded paper. 
Norah was still very busy in findmg the 
cord for her, and holding the canvases in 
their place. The child had rummaged out 
a heap of old newspapers, with which the 
packing was being done. Suddenly she 
began to cry as she stood holding one in her 
hand. 

" Oh, mamma !** she said, looking up with 
big eyes in Helen's face. Crying was not so 
rare in the house as to surprise her mother. 
She said — 

"Hush, my darling!" and went on. But 
when she felt the paper thrust mto her hand, 
Helen stopped short in her task and looked, 
not at it but at Norah. The tears were 
hanging on die child's cheeks, but she had 
stopped crying. She pointed to one column 
in the paper and watched her mother with 
eyes like those of Dives in the picture. 
Helen gave a cry when she looked at itp 
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" Ah I " as if some shaip blow had been given 
to her. Itwas the name, nothing but her hus- 
band's name, that had pierced her likea sudden 
dagger. But she read on, without doubting, 
without thinking. It was the article written 
two days before on the history of the painter 
Diummond, " the wretched man," who had 
furnished a text for a sermon to the Z^/v 

Norah had read only a sentence at the 
beginning which she but partially understood. 
It was something unkind, something untrue 
about " poor papa." But she read her 



mother now instead, oomprchcnding it hj 
her looks, Helen went over the whole withou. 
drawing breath. It brought back the blooc 
to her pale cheeks ; it ran hke a wild nev 
life into every vein, into every nerve. Sh« 
turned round in the twinkling of an eye 
without a pause for thought, and put on tht 
black bonnet with its overwhelming crap4 
veil which had been brought to her tha 
morning. She had not wanted it before. 1 
was the first time in her life that she bac 
required to look at the world through thos< 
folds of crape. 




"May I come too, mamma?" said Norah 
softly. She did not know where they were 
going; but henceforward where her mother 
was there was the place for Norah, at home 
or abroad, sleeping or waking. The child 
clung to Helen's hand as they opened the 
familiar door, and went out once again — after 
a lifetime — into the once familiar, the changed 
and awful world. A summer evening, early 
June, the bloom newly off the lilacs, the first 
roses coming on the trees ; the strange day- 
tight dazzled them, the sound of pas^ng voices 
buzzed and echoed as if thev had been the 



centre of a crowd. Or rather, this was theii 
effect upon Helen. Norah clinging to hci 
hand, pressed close to her side, watched her 
and thought of nothing more. 

Dr. Maurice was going to his solitarj 
dinner. He had washed his hands and 
made himself daintily nice and tidy, as h( 
always was; but he had not changed hii 
morning coat He was standing with hii 
back against the writing-table in his library 
looking up dreamily at poor Dnimmond's 
picture, and waiting for the sound of the bel' 
which should summon him into the nexl 
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roots to his meaL When the door bell 
sounded instead impatience seized him. 

•• WTiat fool can be coming now?" he said 
to himself, and turned round in time to see 
John's scared face peeping into the room 
before he introduced those two figures, those 
tw'o with their dark black dresses, the one 
treading in the very steps of the other, mov- 
ing with her movement He gave a cry of 
surprise. He had not seen them since the 
day after Drummond's death. He had gone 
to inquire, and had left anxious kind messages, 
bii^ he, too, had conventional ideas in his 
mind and had thought the widow "would 
not be able " to see any one. Yet now she 
had come to him — 

•* Dr. Maurice," she said, with no other 

preliminary, conning forward to the table with 

her newspaper^ holding out no hand, giving 

biiD no salutation, while Norah moved with 

her step for step, like a shadow. ** Dr. 

Maurice, what does this mean ?" 

CHAPT£R XVL 

I WOULD not like to say what despairing 
thought Dr. Maurice might have had about 
his dinner in the first moment when he 
turned round and saw Helen Drummond's 
pale face under her crape veil, but there were 
niany thoughts on the subject in his house- 
holdy and much searchin^s of heart. John 
had been aghast at the amval of visitors, and 
especially of such visitors at such a moment ; 
but his feelings would not permit him to 
carry up dinner immediately, or to sound the 
bell, the note of warning. 

" I canna do it, I canna do it — don't ask 
nie,'* he said, for John was a north-country- 
inau, and when his heart was moved fell back 
opon his old idiom. 

''Maybe the lady would eat a bit herself, 
poor soul," the cook said in insinuating tones. 
''I've known folks eat in a strange house, 
^or the strangeness of it like, when they 
couldn't swallow a morsel in their own." 

/' Don't ask me ! ** said John, and he 
seized a stray teapot and began to polish it 
in the trouble of his heart There was 
silence in the kitchen for ten minutes at 
least, for the cook was a mild woman till 
driven to extremities ; but to see fish grow- 
ing into wool and potatoes to lead was more 
^an any one could be expected to bear. 

" Do you see that ? " she said in despair, 
carrying the dish up to him, and thrusting it 
nnder his eyes. John threw down his teapot 
and fled. He went and sat on the stairs to 
he out of reach of her remonstrances. But 
the spectre of that fish went with him, and 



would not leave his sight; the half-hour 
chimed, the three-quarters — 

" I caima stand this no longer !" John said 
in desperation, and rushing up to the dining- 
room, sounded the dinner bell. 
. Its clang disturbed the little party in the 
next room who were so differently occupied. 
Helen was seated by the table with a pile of 
papers before her; her hands trembled as 
she turned firom one to another, but her 
attention did not swerve. She was following 
through them every scrap that bore upon that 
one subject Dr. Maurice had procured 
them all for her. He had felt that one time 
or other she must know all, and that then 
her information must be complete. He 
himself was walking about the room with his 
hands in his pocket, now stopping to point 
out or explain something, now taking up a 
book, unsettled and unhappy, as a man 
generally looks when he has to wait, and has 
nothing to do. He had sought out a book 
for Norah, to the attractions of which the 
poor child had gradually 3delded. At first 
she had stood close by her mother. But the 
contents of those papers were not for Norah's 
eye, and Helen herself had sent her away. 
She had put herself in the window, her 
natural place ; the ruddy evening light 
streamed in upon her, and found out between 
the black of her dress and that of her hat, a 
gleam of brown hair, to which it gave double 
brightness by the contrast; and gradually 
she fell into her old attitude, her old absorp- 
tion. Dr. Maurice walked about the room, and 
pondered a hundred things. He would have 
given half he possessed for that fatherless 
child who sat reading in the light, and for- 
getting her childish share of sorrow. The 
mother in her mature beauty was little to 
him — but the child — ^a child like that ! And 
she was not his. She was Robert Drum- 
mond's, who lay drowned at the bottom of 
the river, and whose very name was drowned 
too in those bitter waters of calumny and 
shame. Strange providence that metes so 
unequally to one and to another. The man 
did not think that he too might have had a 
wife and children had he so chosen ; but his 
heart hankered for this that was his neigh- 
bour's, and which no magic, not even any 
subtle spell of love or protecting tenderness 
could ever make his own. 

And Helen, almost unconscious of the 
presence of either, read through those papers 
which had been preserved for her. She read 
Golden's letter, and the comment upon it 
She read the letter which Dr. Maurice had 
written, contradicting those cruel assertions. 
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She read the further comment^ upon that 
How natural it was ; how praiseworthy was 
the vehemence of friends in defence of the 
dead — and how entirely without proof! The 
newspaper pointed out with a cold distinct- 
nessy which looked like hatred to Helen, 
that the fact of the disappearance of the 
books told fatally against "the unhappy 
man." Why did he destroy those evidences 
which would no doubt have cleared him had 
he acted fairly and honestly ? Day by day 
she traced the course of this controversy 
which had been going on while she had shut 
herself up in the darkness. It gleamed 
across her as she turned from one to another 
that this was why her energy had been pre- 
served and her strength sustained. She had 
not broken down like other women, for this 
cause. God had kept her up for this. The 
discussion had gone on down to that very 
morning, when a little editorial note, ap- 
pended to a short letter— one of the many 
which had come from all sorts of people in 
defence of the painter — ^had announced that 
such a controversy could no longer be carried 
on " in these pages." " No doubt the friends 
of Mr. Drummorfd will take further steps to 
prove the innocence of which they are so 
fully convinced," it said, "and it must be 
evident to all parties that the columns of a 
newspaper is not the place for a prolonged 
discussion on a personal subject." Helen 
scarcely spoke while she read all these. She 
did not hear the dinner-bell. The noise of 
the door when Dr. Maurice rushed to it with 
threatening word and look, to John's con- 
fusion, scarcely moved her. "Be quiet, 
dear," she said unconsciously, when the 
doctor's voice in the hall, where he had fallen 
upon his servant, came faintly into her ab- 
straction. " You rascal I how dare you take 
such a liberty when you knew who was with 
me?' was what Dr. Maurice was saying, 
with rage in his voice. But to Helen it 
seemed as if little Norah, forgetting the cloud 
of misery about her, had begun to talk more 
lightly than she ought " Oh, my child, be 
quiet," she repeated; "be quiet!" All her 
soul was absorbed in this. She had no room 
for any other thought 

Dr. Maurice came back with a flush of 
Enger on his face. "These people would 
think it necessary to consider their miserable 
dishes if the last judgment were coming 
on," he said. He was a kind man, and very 
sorry for his friend's widow. He would have 
given up much to help her ; but perhaps he 
too was hungry, and the thought of the spoilt 
dishes increased his vehemence. She looked 



at him, putting back her veil with a blsLxi 
look of absolute incomprehension. She 1x2 
heard nothing, knew nothing. Comfort, 
dinners, and servants, and all the paraph, 
nalia of ordinary life, were a hundred 
|iway from her thoughts. 

" I have read them all," she said in a to:i 
so low that he had to stoop to hear W^. 
" Oh, that I should have lost so much ti 
in selfish grieving ! I thought nothing 
could happen after. Dr. Maurice, do y"<: 
know what I ought to do ?" 

"You!" he said. There was somethin 
piteous in her look of appeal. The pale fax: 
and the gleaming eyes, the helplessness anc 
the energy, all struck him at a glance — d 
combination which he did not understand. 

" Yes — me ! You will say what can I do? 
I cannot tell the world what he was, as yon 
have done. Thanks for that," she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him. " The wife cannot 
speak for her husband, and I cannot write 
to the papers. I am quite ignorant. Dr. 
Maurice, tell me if you know. What can I 
do?" 

Her gleam of wild indignation was gone. 
It had sunk before the controversy, the dis- 
cussion which the newspapers would no longer 
continue. If poor Robert had met with no 
defenders, she would have felt herself in- 
spired. But his friends had spoken, friends 
who could speak. And deep depression fell 
over her. " Oh I " she said, clasping her 
hands, " must we bear it ? Is there nothing 
— nothing I can do ?" 

Again and again had he asked himself the 
same question. " Mrs. Dnimmond," he said, 
" you can do nothing; try and make up your 
mind to it I hoped you might never know. 
A lady can do nothing in a matter of business. 
You feel yourself ' tliat you cannot write or 
speak. And what good would it do even 
if you could? I say that a more honour- 
able man never existed. You could say, I 
know, a great deal more than that ; but what 
does it matter without proof? If we could 
find out about those books " 

" He did not know anything about books," 

•said Helen; "he could not even keep his 

own accounts — at least it was a trouble to 

him. Oh, you know that ; how often have 

we — laughed Oh, my God, my God 1" 

Laughed ! The words brought the tears 
even to Dr. Maurice's eyes. He put his 
hand on her arm and patted it softly, as if 
she had been a child. "Poor soul! poor 
soul!" he said: tlfb tears had got into his 
voice too, and all his own thoughts went out 
of his mind in the warmth of his sympathy. 
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EXe was a cautiou? man, not disposed to 
»tninit himself; but the touch of such emo- 
ion overpowered all his defences. "Look 
here, Mrs. Drummond," he said ; " I don't 
Icnow what we may be able to do, but I pro- 
mise you something shall be done — I give 
you my word. The shareholders are making 
a movement already, but so many of them 
are ruined, so many hesitate, as people say, 
to throw good money after the bad. I don't 
know why I should hesitate, I am sure. I 
have neither chick nor child." He glanced 
at Norah as he spoke — ^at Norah lost in her 
book, with the light in her hair, and her out- 
Ime clear against the window. But Helen 
did not notice, did not think what he could 
mean, being absorbed in her own thoughts. 
She watched him, notwithstanding, with dilat- 
ing eyes. She saw all that at that moment 
she was capable of seeing in his face — the 
rising resolution that came with it, the flash 
of purpose. " It ought to be done," he said, 
" even for justice. I will do it — for that — 
and for Robert's sake." 

She held out both her hands to him in the 
enthusiasm of her ignorance. "Oh, God 
bless you ! God teward you !" she said. It 
seemed to her as if she had accomplished all 
she had come for, and had cleared her hus- 
band's name. At least his friend had pledged 
himself to do it, and it seemed to Helen so 
easy. He had only to rehite the lies which 
bad been told ; to prove how true, how 
honest, how tender, how good, incapable of 
hurting a fly ; even how simple and ignorant 
of business, more ignorant almost than she 
^^, he had been; a man who never had 
kept any books, not even his own accounts ; 
who had a profession of his own, quite dif- 
ferent, at which he worked ; who had not been 
five times in the City in his life before he 
became connected with Rivers's After she 
bad bestowed that blessing, it seemed to her 
almost as if she were making too much of it, 
^ if she had but to go herself and tell it all, 
*od prove his whitest innocence. To go 
herself— but she did not know where. 

I)r. Maurice came down with a little 
tremulousness of excitement about him from 
tbe pinnacle of that resolution. He knew 
^tter what it was. Her simple notion of 
"going and telling" resolved itself, in his 
niind, to an action before the law-courts, to 
briefs, and witnesses, and expenditure. But 
be was a man without chick or child ; he was 
not ruined by Rivers's. The sum he had 
fOst had been enough to give him an interest 
in the question, not enough to injure his 
powers of operation. And it was a question 



of justice, a matter which some man ought 
to take up. Nevertheless it was a great reso- 
lution to take. It would revolutionise hia 
quiet life, and waste the substance which he 
applied, he knew, to many good uses. He 
felt a little shaken when he came down. And 
then — his dinner, the poor friendly unfor- 
tunate man ! 

" Let Norah come and cat something with 
me," he said, "the child must be tired. Come 
too and you shall have a chair to rest in, and 
we will not trouble you ; and then I will see 
you home." 

"Ah!" Helen gave an unconscious ay 
at the word. But already, even in this one 
hour, she had learned the first hard lesson of 
grief, which is that it must not fatigue others 
with its eternal presence — that they who suffer 
most must be content often to suffer silently, 
and put on such smiles as are possible — the 
ghost must not appear at life's commonest 
board any more than at the banquet. It 
seemed hke a dream when five minutes later 
she found herself seated in an easy-chair in 
Dr. Maurice's dining-room, painfully swallow- 
ing some wine, while Norah sat at the table 
by him and shared his dinner. It was like a 
dream; twilight had begun to fall by this 
time, and the lamp was lighted on the table 
— ^a lamp which lefl whole acres of darkness 
all round in the long dim room. Helen sat 
and looked at the bright table and Norah's 
face, which turning to her companion began 
to grow bright too, unawares. A fortnight is 
a long age of trouble to a child. Norah's 
tears were still ready to come, but the bitter- 
ness was out of them. She was sad for sym- 
pathy now. And this change, the gleam 
of light, the smile of her old friend — his 
fond, half-mocking talk, felt like happiness 
come back. Her mother looked on from the 
shady comer where she was sitting, and under- 
stood it all. Robert's fiiend loved him ; but 
was glad now to pass to other matters, to 
common life. And Robert's child loved him ; 
but she was a' child, and she was ready to 
reply to the first touch of that same dear life. 
Helen was growing wiser in her trouble. A 
little while ago she would have denounced 
this changeableness, and struggled against it. 
But now she understood and accepted wha* 
was out of her power to change. 

And then in the pauses of his talk with 
Norah, which was sweet to him. Dr. Maurice 
heard all their story — how the house was 
already in the creditors' hands, how they had 
prepared all their scanty possessions to go 
awav, and how Mr. Burton had been very 
kind. Helen had not associated him in any 
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way with the assault on her husband's memory. 
She spoke of him with a half gratitude which 
filled the doctor with suppressed fury. He 
had been very kind — he had offered her a 
house. 

''I thought you disliked Dura/' he said 
with an impatience which he could not re- 
strain. 

"And so I did," she answered drearily, 
''as long as I could. It does not matter 
now." 

" Then yOu will still go ?" 

"Still? Oh, yes; where should we go 
else? The whole world is the same to 
us now," said Helen. " And Norah will be 
happier in the country ; it is good air." 

" Good air 1" said Dr. Maurice. " Good 
heavens, what can you be thinking of? And 
the child will grow up without any one to 
teach her, without a — ^friend. What is to be 
done for her education? What is to be done — 
Mrs. Drummond, I beg your pardon. I hope 
you will forgive me. I have got into a way 
of interfering and making myself ridiculous, 
but I did not mean " 

" Nay," said Helen gently, half because she 
felt so weary, half because there was a certain 
comfort in thinking that any one cared, " I 
am not angry. I knew you would think of 
what is best for Norah. But, Dr. Maurice, 
we shall be very poor." 

He did not make any reply ; he was half, 
ashamed of his vehemence, and yet withal 
he was unhappy at this new change. Was 
it not enough that he had lost Drummond, 
his oldest friend, but he must lose the 
child too, whom he had watched ever since 
she was bom ? He cast a glance round upon 
the great room, which mi^ht have held a 
dozen people, and in his mmd surveyed the 
echoing chambers above, of which but one 
was occupied. And then he glanced at 
Norah's face, still bright, but slightly clouded 
over, beside him, and thought of Uie pretty 
picture she had made in the library seated 
against the window. Burton, who was their 
enemy, who had been the chief agent in 
bringing them to poverty, could give them a 
home to shelter their houseless heads. And 
why could not he, who had neither chick nor 
child, who had a house so much too big for 
him, why could not he take them in ? Just 
to have the child in the house, to see her now 
and then, to hear her voice on the stairs, or 
watch her running from room to room, would 
be all he should want They could live there 
and harm nobody, and save their little pit- 
tance. This thought ran through his mind, 
and then he stopped and confounded Burton. 



But Burton had nothing to do with it He 
had better have confounded the world, which 
would not permit him to offer shelter to his 
friend's widow. He gave a furtive glance at 
Helen in the shadow. He did not want 
Helen in his house. His friend's wife had 
neverattracted him; and though he would have 
been the kindest of guardians to his friend's 
widow, still there was nothing in her that 
touched his heart But he could not open 
his doors to her and say, " Come." He knew 
if he did so how the men would grin and the 
women whisper ; how impertinent prophecies 
would Hit about, or slanders much worse than 
impertinent. No, he could not do it; he 
could not have Norah by, to help on her 
education, to have a hand in her training, to 
make her a child of his own- He had no 
child. It was his lot to live alone and have no 
soft hand ever in his. All this was very ridicu- 
lous, for, as I have said before, Dr. Maurice 
was very well off; he was not old nor bad- 
looking, and he might have married like other 
men. But then he did not want to marry. 
He wanted little Norah Drummond to be his 
child, and he wanted nothing more. 

Helen leaned back in her chair without 
any thought of what was passing through his 
heart. That her child should have inspired 
a grande passion at twelve had never entered 
her mind, and she took his words in their 
simplicity and pondered over them. " I can 
teach her myself," she said with a tremor in 
her voice. This man was not her friend, she 
knew. He had no partial good opinion of 
her, such as one likes one's friends to have, 
but judged her on her merits, which few 
people are vain enough to put much trust in ; 
and she thought that very likely he would 
not think her worthy of such a charge. " I 
have taught her most of what she knows," she 
added with a little more confidence. '' And 
then the great thing is, we shall be very poor." 
** Forgive me I " he said ; " don't say any 
more. I was unpardonably rash — imperti- 
nent — don't think of what I said." 

And then he ordered his carriage for them 
and sent them home. I do not know whether 
perhaps it did not occur to Helen as she 
drove back through the summer dusk to 
her dismantled house what a difference there 
was between their destitution and poverty 
and all the warm glow of comfort and ease 
which surrounded diis lonely man. But there 
can be no doubt that Norah thought of it, 
who had taken in everything with her brown 
eyes, though she said little. While they were 
driving along in the luxurious smoothly-roll- 
ing brougham, the child crept close to her 
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mother, clasping Helen's ann with both her 
hands. **0h, mamma;" she said, "how 
strange it Is that we should have lost every- 
thing and Dr. Maurice nothing, that he should 
have that great house and this nice carriage, 
and us be driven away from St Clary's Road ! 
What can God be thinking of, mamma ?*' 

" Oh, Norah, my dear diild, we have each 
other, and he has nobody," said Helen ; and 
in her hean there was a frenzy of triumph 
over this mac who ^'as so much better off 
than she was. The poor so often have that 
consolation; and sometunes it is not much 
of a consolation after all But Helen felt it 
to the bottom of her heart as she drew her 
child to her, and felt the warm, soft clasp of 
hands, the round cheek against her own. 
Two desolate, lonely creatures in their black 
dresses — but two, and together; whereas Dr. 
Maurice, ic his wealth, in his strength, in 
what the world would have called his happi- 
ness, was but one. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

The pretty house in St. Mary's Road — 
what a diange had come upon it ! There was 
a great painted board in front describing the 
desirable residence, with studio attached, 
which was to be let. The carpets were half 
taken up and laid in rolls along the floor, the 
chairs piled together, the costly, pretty furni- 
ture, so carefully chosen, the things which 
belonged to the painter's early life, and those 
which were the product of poor Drummond's 
wealth, all removed and jumbled together, and 
ticketed "Lot i6," *'Lot 20." "Lot 20" 
was the chair which had been Helen's chair 
for years — ^die one poor Robert had kissed. 
I^^e had known that, she would have spent 
^cr last shilling to buy it back out of the 
Hide bands that turned it over. But even 
Helen only knew half of the tragedy which 
W suddenly enveloped her life. They 
threaded their way up-stairs to their bedroom 
^ugh all those ghosts. It was still early ; 
but what could they do down-stairs in the 
house which no longer retained a single 
feature of home? Helen pat her child to 
W, and then sat down by her, shading the 
poor little candle. It was scarcely quite 
<iark even now. It is never dark in June. 
Through the open window there came the 
sound of voices, people walking about the 
streets after their work was over. There are 
w many who have only the streets to walk 
jn, so many to whom St Mary's Road, with 
Its lilacs and laburnums and pretty houses, 
was pleasant and fresh as if it had been in 
tbe depths of the country. Helen saw them 



from the window, coming and going, fM> 
often two, arm in arm, two who loitered and 
looked up at the lighted house, and spoke 
softly to each other, making their cheeriul 
comments. The voices sounded mellow, 
the distant rattle of carriages was softened by 
the night, and a soft wind blew through the 
lilacs, and some stars looked wistfully out of 
the pale sky. Why are they so sad in 
summer those lustrous stars ? Helen looked 
out at them, and big tears fell softly out of 
her eyes. Oh, face of Dives looking up ! Oh, 
true and kind and just and gentle soul I 
Must she not even think of him as in 
heaven, as hidden in God with the dead who 
depart in fistith and peace, but gone elsewhere, 
banished for ever? The thought crossed 
her like an awful shadow, but did not stinfr. 
There are some depths of misery to which 
healthy nature refuses to descend, and thit 
was one. Had she fdt as many gooo 
people feel on this subject, and as she her- 
self believed theoretically that she felt, 1 
know what Helen would have done. She 
would have gone down to that river and 
joined him in his own way, wherever he was, 
choosing it so. Ko doubt, she would have 
been wrong. But she did not descend into 
that abyss. She kept by her faith in God 
instinctively, not by any doctrine. ' Did not 
God know t But even the edge of it, the 
shadow of the thought was enough to chill 
her from head to foot She stole in from the 
window, and sat down at the head of the bed 
where Norah lay, and tried to think. She 
had thought there could be no future change^ 
no difference one way or other ; but since 
this very mommg what changes there were 1 
— ^her last confidence shattered, her last com- 
fort thrust from her. Robert's good name ! 
She sat quite silent for hoiurs thinking it over 
while Norah slept Sometimes for a moment 
it went nigh to make her mad. Of all frantic 
things in the world,.there is nothing like that 
sense of impotence — to feel the wrong and 
to be Unable to move against it. It woke a 
feverish irritation in her, a sotird resentment, 
a rage which she could not overcome, nor 
satisfy by any exertion. What could she do, 
a feeble woman, against the men who had 
cast this stigma on her husband ? She did 
not even know who they were, except 
Golden. It was he who was the origin of it 
all, and whose profit it was to prove himself 
innocent by the fable of Robert's guilt 
Robert's guilt! It was the most horrible 
farce, a farce which was a tragedy, which 
every one who knew him must laugh at 
wildly among their tears. But then the 
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world did not Icnow him; and the world 
likes to think the worst, to believe in guilt 
as the one thing always possible. That there 
were people who knew better had been 
proved to her — people who had ventured to 
call out indignantly, and say, '' This is not 
true," without waiting to be asked. Oh, 
God bless them ! God bless them ! But 
they were not the world. 

When the night was deeper, when the 
walkers outside had gone, when all was quiet, 
except now and then the hurried step of a late 
passer-by, Helen went to the window once 
more, and looked out upon that world. What 
a little bit of a world it is that a woman can 
see from her window ! — ^a few silent roofs 
and closed windows, one or two figures going 
and coming, not a soul whom she knew or 
could influence; but all those unknown 
people, when they heard her husband's 
name, if it were years and years hence, would 
remember the slander that had stained it, 
and would never know his innocence, his 
incapacity even for such guilt. This is what 
gives force to a lie, this is what gives bitter- 
ness, beyond telling, to the hearts of those 
who are impotent, whose contradiction counts 
for nothing, who have no proof, but only 
certainty. What a night it was ! — like Para- 
dise even in London. The angels might 
have been straying through those blue 
depths of air, through the celestial warmth 
and coolness, without any derogation from 
their high estate. It was not moonlight, nor 
starlieht, nor dawn, but some heavenly com- 
bination of all three which breathed over the 
blue arch above, so serene, so deep, so un- 
fathomable; and down below the peopled 
earth lay like a child, defenceless and trustful 
in the arms of its Maker. " Dear God, the 
very city seems asleep !** But here was one 
pair of eyes that no sleep visited, which 
dared not look up to heaven too closely lest 
her dead should not be there ; which dared 
not take any comfort in the pity of earth, 
knowing that it condemned while it pitied. 
God help the solitary, the helpless, the 
wronged, those who can see no compensation 
for dieir sufferings, no possible alchemy 
that can bring good out of them! Helen 
crept to bed at last, and slept. It was the 
only thing in which there remained any con- 
solation ; to be unconscious, to shut out life 
and light and all that accompanies them ; to 
be for an hour, for a moment, as good as 
dead. There are many people always, to 
whom this is the best blessing remaining in 
the world. 

The morning brought a letter from Mr. 



Burton, announcing that the house at Dura 
was ready to receive his cousin. Helen 
would have been thankful to go but for the 
discovery she had made on the previous day. 
After that it seemed to her that to be on the 
spot, to be where she could maintain poor 
Robert's cause, or hear of others maintaining 
it, was all she wanted now in the world 
But this was a mere fancy, such as the poor 
cannot indulge in. She arranged everything 
to go to her new home on the next day. It 
was time at least that she should leave this 
place in which her own room was with 
difficulty preserved to her for another night 
All the morning the mother and daughter 
shut themselves up there, hearing the sounds 
of the commotion below — the furniture rolled 
about here and there, the heavy feet moving 
about the uncarpeted stairs and rooms that 
already sounded hollow and vacant. Bills 
of the sale wefe in all the windows ; the very 
studio, the place which now would have been 
sacred if they had been rich enough to in- 
dulge in fancies. But why linger upon such 
a scene? The homeliest imaginatioii can 
form some idea of circumstances which m 
themselves are common enough. 

In the afternoon the two went out — ^to 
escape from the house more than anything 
else. " We will go and see the Haldanes," 
Helen said to her child; and Norah won- 
dered, but acquiesced gladly. Mrs. Drum- 
mond had never taken kindly to the fact that 
her husband's chief friend lived in Victoria 
Villas, and was a Dissenting minister with a 
mother and sister who could not be called 
gentlewomen. But all that belonged to the 
day of her prosperity, and now her heart 
yearned for some one who loved Robert — 
some one who would believe in him — to 
whom no vindication, even in thought, would 
be necessary. And the Haldanes had been 
ruined by Rivers's. This was another bond 
of union. She had called but once upon 
them before, and then under protest; but 
now she went nimbly, almost eagerly, down 
the road, past the line of white houses with 
their railings. There had been much thought 
and many discussions over Mr. Burton's pro- 
posal within those walls. They had heard 
of it nearly a fortnight since, but they had 
not yet made any formal decision ; that is to 
say, Mrs. Haldane was eager to go ; Miss 
Jane had made a great many calculations, 
and decided that the offer ought to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of duty; but Stephen's 
extreme reluctance still kept them from 
settling. Something, however, had occurred 
that morning which had added a sting 
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to Stephen's discouragement, and taken 
away the little strength with which he had 
faintly maintained lus own way. In the 
wamith and fervour of his heart, he had used 
his little magazine to vindicate his friend. 
A number of it had been just gomg to the 
press when the papers had published Drum- 
mond's condemnation, and Haldane, who 
knew him so well — all his weakness and his 
strength — had dashed into the field and pro- 
claimed, in the only way that was possible 
to him, the innocence and excellence of his 
friend. All his heart had been in it ; he had 
made such a sketch of the painter, of his 
genius (poor Stephen thought he had genius), 
of his simplicity and goodness and unim- 
peachable honour, as would have filled the 
whole denomination with delight, had the 
subject of the sketch been one of its poten- 
tates or even a member of Mr. Haldane's 
chapeL But Robert was not even a Dis- 
senter at all, he had nothing to do with the 
denomination; and, to tell the truth, his 
%if was out of place. Perhaps Stephen 
himself felt it was so after he had obeyed 
the first impulse which prompted it. But at 
least he was not left long in doubt A letter 
had reached him from the magazine com- 
mittee that morning. They had told him 
that they could not permit their organ to be 
inade the vehicle of private feeling; they 
had suggested an apology in the next num- 
ber; and they had threatened to take it 
^together out of his hands. Remonstrances 
^ aheady reached them, they said, from 
every quarter as to the too secular character 
of the contents; and they ventured to re- 
mind Mr. Haldane that this was not a mere 
literary journal, but the organ of the body, 
^d btcnded to piromote its highest, its 
spiritual interests. Poor Stephen! he was 
grieved, and he writhed under the pinch of 
this interference. And then the magazine not 
only brought him in the half of his income, 
but was the work of his life — he had hoped 
to "do some good "that way. He had 
*"ned at improving it, cutting short the gossip 
^d scraps of local news, and putting in 
something of a higher character. In this 
^ay he had been able to persuade himself 
^ugh all his helplessness, that he still 
possessed some power of influence over the 
^orld. He had been so completely subdued 
^y the attack, that he had given in about 
Mr. Burton's house, and that very day the 
proposal had been accepted ; but he had not 
yet got the assault itself out of his head. 
All the morning he had been sitting with the 
Doanuscripts and proofs before lum which 



were to make up his new number, comment- 
ing upon them in the bitterness of his 
heart. 

'' I suppose I inust put this in now, whe- 
ther I like it or not," he said "I never 
suspected before how many pangs ruin 
brings with it, mother ; not one, but a legion. 
They never dreamt of interfering with me 
before. Now look at this rabid, wretched 
thing. I would put it in the fire if I dared, 
and free the world of so much ill-tempered 
folly ; but Bateman wrote it, and I dare not* 
Fancy, I dare not 1 If I had been inde- 
pendent, I should have made a stand. And 
my magazine — all the little comfort I had — *^ 

** Oh Stephen, my dear I but what does it 
matter what you put in if they like it ? You 
are always writing, writing, wearing yourself 
out Why shouldn't they have some of the 
trouble ? You oughtn't to mind " 

'' But I do mind," he said, with a feeble 
smile. '^ It is all I have to do, mother. It 
is to me what I am to you ; you would not 
like to see me neglected, fed upon husks^ 
like the prodigal" 

** Oh, Stephen dear, how can you talk so ? 
— ^you neglected!" said his mother with tears 
in her eyes. 

"Well, that is what I feel, motfier. I 
shall have to feed my child with husks — tea- 
meetings and reports of this and that chapel, 
and how much they give. They were afraid 
of me once ; they dared not grumble when 
I rejected and cut out ; but — it is I who dare 
not now." 

Mrs. Haldane wisely made no reply. In 
her heart she had liked the magazine better 
when it was all about the tea-meetings and 
the progress of the good cause. She liked 
the bits of sectarian gossip, and to know how 
much the difierent dhapels subscribed, which 
congregation had given its minister a silver 
teapot, and which had given him his dis- 
missal. All this was more interesting to her 
than all Stephen's new-fangled discussions of 
public matters, his eagerness about education 
and thought, and a great many other things 
that did not concern his mother. But she 
held this opinion within herself, and was as 
indignant with the magazine committee as 
heart could desire. The two fell silent for 
some time, he going on with his literature, 
and she with her sewing, till the only servant 
they had left, a maiden, called Jfar txcdlmu 
" the girl," came in with a tray laden with 
knives and forks to lay the cloth for dinner. 
The girl's eyes were red, and a dirty streak 
across one cheek showed where her tears 
had been wiped away with her apron. 



So 
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*'What is the matter?" said Mrs. Hal- 
^ne. 

"Oh, please ifs Miss Jane," cried the 
liandmaid. " She didn't ought to speak so ; 
^h, she didn't ought to. My mother's a seat- 
holder in our chapel, and I'm a member. I'm 
not a-going to bear it 1 We ain't folks to be 
pushed about" 

" Lay the doth, and do it quietly," said 
the old lady. And with a silent exasperation, 
such as only a woman can feel, she watched 
the unhandy creature. " Thank heaven, 
we shall want no girl in the country," she said 
to herself. But when her eye fell on Stephen, 
fie was actually smiling — smiling at the plea 
for exception, with that mingled sadness and 
bitterness which it pained his mother to see. 
The girl went on sniffing and sobbing all the 
same. She had already driven her other 
mistress almost frantic in the kitchen. Miss 
Jane had left a little stew, a savoury dish 
:such as Stephen's fanciful appetite required 
to tempt it, by the fire, slowly coming to 
perfection. " The girl " had removed it to 
the fender, where it was standing, growing 
cold, just at the critical moment when all its 
juices should have, been blending under the 
gentle, genial influence of the fire. Common 
cooks cannot stew. They can boil, or thejr 
can bum ; but they never catch the deli- 
cious medium between. Only such persons 
as cook for love, or such as possess genius,, 
•can hit this more than golden mean. Miss 
Jane combined both characters. She did it 
ctfn amore and per amore; and when she 
found her fragrant dish set aside for the sake 
of " the girl's " kettle, her feelings can be but 
faintly imagined by the uninitiated. *' I wish 
I could beat you," she said, with natural 
exasperation. And this to '' a joined mem- 
ber," a seat-holder's daughter 1 Stephen 
laughed when the tale was repeated to him, 
with a laugh which was full of bitterness. 
He tried to swallow his portion of the stew, 
but it went against him. '' It is the same 
everywhere," he said; **the same subjection 
of the wise to the foolish, postponing of the 
best to the worst Rubbish to please the 
joined members — silence and uselessness to 
us." 

" Oh, Stephen 1 " said Mrs. Haldane, "you 
know I am not always of your way of think- 
ing. After all there is something in it ; for 
when a girl is a church member, she can't 
be quite without dibught; and when she 
neglects her work, it is possible, you know, 
that she might be occupied with better 
things. I don't mean to say that it is an 
excuse." 



'' I should think not, indeed," said I^Ciss 
Jane. " I'd rather have some one that kneir 
her work, and did it, than a dozen chtucb 
members. A heathen to-day would have 
been as much use to me." 

" That may be very true," said her mother; 
" but I think, considering Stephen's position, 
that such a Uiing should not be said by yoa 
or me. In my days a person stood up for 
chapel, through thick and thin, espedallj 
when he had a relation who was a minister. 
You think you are wiser, you young ones, 
and want to set up for being liberal, and 
think church as good as chapel, and the 
world, so far as I can make out, as good 
as either. But that way of thinking would 
never answer me." 

"Well, thank heaven," said Miss Jane in t 
tone of relief, " in the country we shall not 
want any ' girl.' " 

'* That is what I have been thinking," said 
Mrs. Haldane with alacrity; and in the 
painful moment which intervened while the 
table was being cleared and the room put in 
order, she painted to herself a fancy picture 
of " the country." She was a Londoner bom, 
and had but an imperfect idea what the word 
meant It was to her a vague vision of 
greenness, parks and trees and great banks of 
flowers. The village street was a thing she 
had no conception o£ A pleasant dream of 
some pleasant room opening on a garden, 
and level with it, crossed her mind. It was 
a cottage of romance, one of those cottages 
which make their appearance in the stories 
which she half disapproved of, yet felt ^ 
guilty pleasure in reading. There had bees> 
one, an innocent short one, with the gentle^^ 
of good meanings, in the last number o^ 
Stephen's magazine, with just such a cottag^ 
in it, where a sick heroine recovered. Sh^ 
thought she could see the room, and th^ 
invalid chair outside the door, in which h^ 
could be wheeled into the garden to thcr 
seat under the apple-tree. Her heart over-^ 
flowed with that pleasant thought And 
Stephen might get welll Such a joy was 
at the end of every vista to Mrs. Haldane. 
She sat and dreamed over this with a smile on 
her face while the room was being cleared ; 
and her vision was only stayed by the un- 
usual sound of Helen's knock at the door. 

"It will be some one to see the house," 
said Miss Jane, and she went away hurriedly, 
with loud-whispered instructions to the girl, 
into " the front drawing-room," to be ready 
to receive any applicant ; so that Miss Jane 
was not in the room when Helen with her 
heart beating, and Norah clincdnfi; close to 
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her as her shadow, was shown abruptly into 
the invalid's room. "The girl" thrust her 
in without a word of introduction or explana- 
tion. Norah was familiar in the place, though 
her mother was a stranger. Mrs. Haldane 
rose hastily to meet them, and an agitated 
speech ^-as on Helen's lips that she had 
come to say good-bye, that she was going 
away, that they might never meet again in 
this world, — when her eye caught the help- 
less figure seated by the window, turning a 
half-surprised, half-sympathetic look upon 
her. She had never seen poor Stephen 
since his illness, and she was not prepared 
for this complete and lamentable overthrow. 
It drove her own thoughts^ even her own 
sorrows, out of her mind for the moment. 
She gave a cry of mingled wonder and 
horror. She had heard all about it, but 
seeing is so very different from hearing. 

"Oh, Mr. Haldane!" she said, going up 
to him, forgetting herself — with such pity in 
her voice as he had not heard for years. It 
drove out of his mind, too, the more recent 
and still more awful occasion he had to pity 
her. He looked at her with sudden grati- 
tude in his eyes. 

" Yes, it is a change, is it not ?" he said 
with a faint smile. He had been an Alp- 
cUmber, a mighty walker, when she saw him 
last 

Some moments passed before she reco- 
vered the shock. She sat down by him 
trembling, and then she burst into sudden 
- tears — ^not that she was a woman who cried 
much in her sorrow, but that her nerves were 
•ffected beyond her power of control. 

" Mr. Haldane, forgive me," she faltered. 
** I have never seen you since — and so much 
^ happened — oh, so much I " 

"Ah, yes," he said. "I could cry too — 
'^ot for myself, for that is an old story. I 
would have gone to you, had I been able — 
you know that ; and it is very, very kind of 
you to come to me." 

"It is to say good-bye. We are going 
away to the country, Norah and I," said 
Helen ; " there is no longer any place for us 
^ere. But I wanted to see you, to tell you 
^you seem — to belong— so much — to the 
old time." 

Ah, that old time ! the time which softens 
all hearts. It had not been perfect while it 
existed, but now how fair it was 1 Perhaps 
Stephen Haldane remembered it better than 
she did; perhaps it might even cross his 
mind that in that old time she had not cared 
much to see him, had not welcomed him to 
her house with any pleasure. But he was too 



generous to allow himself evert to think such 
a thought, in her moment of downfall. The 
depths were more bitter to her even than to 
him. He would hot let the least shadow 
even In his mind fret her in her great trouble. 
He put out his hand, and grasped hers with 
a sympathy which was more telling than 
words. 

" And I hope your mother will forgive me 
too," she said with some timidity. " I 
thought I had more command of myself. 
We could not go without coming to say 
good-bye." 

" It is very kind — it is more than I had 
any right to expect," said Mrs. Haldane. 
"And we are going to the country too. 
We are going to Dura, to a house Mr. 
Burton has kindly offered to us. Oh, Mrs. 
Drummond, now I think of it, probably we 
owe it to you.** 

" No," said Helen, startled and mystified ; 
and then she kdded slowly, " I am going to 
Dura too." 

" Oh, how very lucky that is 1 Oh, how 
glad I am I" said the old lady. "Stephen, 
do you hear ? Of course, Mr. Burton is your 
cousin ; it is natural you should be near him. 
Stephen, this is good news for you. You 
will have Miss Norah, whom you were always 
so fond of, to come about you as she used 
to do^that is, if her mamma will allow her. 
Oh, my dear, I am so glad ! I must go and 
tell Jane. Jane, here is something that will 
make you quite happy. Mrs. Drummond is 
coming too." 

She went to the door to summon her 
daughter, and Helen was left alone with the 
sick man. She had not loved him in the 
old time, but yet he looked -a part of Robert 
now, and her heart melted towards him. 
She was glad to have him to herself, as glad 
as if he had been a brother. She put her 
hand on the arm of his chair, laying a kind 
of doubtful claim to him. "You have seen 
what they say?" she asked, looking in his 
fact. 

" Yes, all ; with fury," he said, " with in- 
dignation I Oh my God, that I should be 
chained here, and good for nothing! They 
might as well have said it of that child." 

" Oh, is it not cruel, cruel !" she said. 

These half-dozen words were all that 
passed between them, and yet they comforted 
her more than all Dr. Maurice had said. He 
had been indignant too, it is true ; but not 
with this fiery, visionary wrath — the rage of 
the helpless, who can do nothing. 

When Miss Jane came in with her mother, 
they did the most of the talking, and Helen 
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shrunk into herself; but when she had risen 
to go away, Stephen thrust a litttle packet 
into her hand. " Read it when you go 
' home," he said. It was his little dissenting 
magazine, the insignificant brochure which 
she would have scorned so in the old days. 



With what tears with what swelling of h^^ 
heart, with what an agony of pnde and lov^ - 
and sorrow she read it that night ' 

And so the old house was closed, and tt"»- 
old life ended. Henceforward, everythir^ 
that awaited her was cold and sad and nev_ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



,ELEN had 

stilt another 
incident be- 




hci mind instead of the old image of home, 
vas painful enough, and Norah's cheeks 
»ere pale, and even to Helen, the air and 
the movement conveyed a certain relief. 
They went into the quieter part of the park and 
talked for an hour or two saying little. Now 
iuid then poor Norah would be beguiled into 
* little monologue, to which her mother 
lent a half attention— but that was all. It 
*as easier to be in motion than to keep stilt, 
uid it was less miserable to look at the trees, 
the turf, the blue sky, than at the walls of a 
c^m which was full of associations of hap- 
piness. They did not get home until tlie 
•^^niages were beginning to roll into the 
P*fk for the final round before dinner. And 
*'ien they reached their own house, there 
Wood a smart cabriolet before it, the horse 
neld \,y a little tiger. Within the gate two 
K^nileman met them coming down the steps. 
Y^t of them was a youth of eighteen or 
niieleen, who looked at Helen with a won- 
dering awe stricken glance. The other was 
"~Mt. Golden. Norah had closed the gar- 
d"i door heedlessly after her. They were 
'"^ shut in; the four together confronting 
^th other, unable to escape, Helen could 
"01 believe her eyes. Her heart began to 
™l, her pale cheeks to flush, a kind of mist 
"f excitement came before her vision, Mr. 
'■olden, too, was not without a certain per- 
turbation. He had not expected to see any 



one. He took off his hat, and cleared his 
voice, and made an effort to seem at his ease. 

"I had just called," he said, " to express 
— to inquire — I did ' not know things had 
been so far advanced. 1 would not intrude 
— for the world." 

" Oh !" cried Helen, facing him, standing 
between him and the door, " how dare you 
come here ? " 

"Dare, Mrs. Dnimmond? I — I don't 
understand " 

" You do understand," she said, " better 
— far better than any one else does. And 
how dare you come to look at your handi- 
work ? A man may be what you are, and 
yet have a little shame. Oh, you robber 
of the dead ! if I had been anything but a 
woman, you would not have ventured to 
look me in the face." 

He did not venture to look her in the 
face then ; he looked at his companion in- 
stead, opening his eyes, and nodding his 
head slightly, as if to imply that she was 
crazed. " It is only a woman who can insult 
a man with impunity," he said, " but I hope 
I am able to make allowance for your ex- 
cited feelings. It is natural for a lady to 
I) lame some one, I suppose. Rivers, let us go." 

" Not till I have spoken," she cried in her 
excitement. " This is but a boy, and he 
ought to know whom he is with. Oh, how is 
it that I cannot strike you down and trample 
upon you ? If I were to call that policeman 
he would not take you, I suppose. You 
liar and thief! don't dare to answer me. 
What, at my own door ; at the door of the 
man whose good name you have stolen, 
whom you have slandered in his grave — 
oh my God ! who has not even a grave 
because you drove him mad ! — " she cried, 
her eyes blazing, her cheeks glowing, all the 
silent beauty ol her face growing splendid in 
her passion. 

The young man gazed at her as at an 
apparition, his lips falling apart, his face 
paling. He had never heard such a voice, 
never seen such an outburst of outraged 
human feeling before. 

" Mrs, Drummond, this is madness. I 
— I can make allowance for — for excite- 
ment " 

" Be silent, sir," cried Helen, in her fury. 
" Who do you suppose cares what you think ? 
And how dare you open your mouth before 
me ? It is I who have a right to speak. 
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And I wish there were a hundred, to hear 
instead of one. This man had absconded 
till he heard my husband was dead. Then 
he came back and assumed innocence, and 
laid the blame on him who— could not reply, 
I don't know who you are ; but you are 
young, and you should have a heart. There 
is not a liar in England — not a thing so 
vile as this man. He has plundered the 
dead of his good name. Now go, sir. I 
have said what I had to say." 

" Mrs. Drummond, sometime you will 
have to answer — sometime you will repent 
of this/' cried Golden, losing his presence 
of mind. 

" I shall never repent it, not if you could 
kill me for it," cried Helen. " Go ; you 
make the place you stand on vile. Take 
him away from my sight. I have said what 
I had to say." 

Mr. Golden made an effort to recover 
himself. He struck his young companion 
on the shoulder with an attempt at jocularity. 

"Come, Rivers," he said, "come along, 
we are dismissed. Don't you see we are no 
lonpjer wanted here?" 

• But the lad did not answer the appeal. 
He stayed behind with his eyes still fixed 
upon Helen. 

• " Please, don't blame me," he said. " Tell 
me if I can do anything. I — did not 
know '* 

"Thank you," she said faintly. Her 
excitement had failed her all at once. She 
had put her arms round Norah, and was 
leaning upon her, haggard and pale as if she 
were dying. "Thank you," she repeated, 
with a motion of her hand towards the door. 

The youth stole out with a sore heart. 
He stood for a moment irresolute on the 
pavement The cab was his and not 
Golden 's; but that personage had got into 
it, and was calling to him to follow. 

" Thanks," said young Rivers, with the 
impetuosity of his years. "I shall not 
trouble you. Go on pray. I prefer to walk." 

And he turned upon his heel, and went 
rapidly away. He was gone before the other 
could realise it ; and it was with feel- 
ings that it would be impossible to describe, 
with a consciousness that seemed both bodily 
and mental of having been beaten and 
wounded all over, with a singing in his ears, 
and a bewildered sense of punishment, that 
Golden picked up the reins and drove away. 
It was only a i^vr sharp words from a wo- 
man's tongue, a thing which a man must 
steel hmiself to bear when his operations are 
of a kind which involve the ruin of families. 



But Helen had given her blow far more slc:il- 
fully, far more effectively than she \^=^as 
aware of. She had clutched at her ft^Tst 
chance of striking, without any calculate on 
of results ; and the youth she had appeaT ed 
to in her excitement might have been s^rxy 
nameless lad for what she knew. It w^5 
Mr. Golden's hard fate that he was not a 
nameless lad. He was Cyril Rivers, Lord 
Rivers' eldest son. The manager drove on 
a little way, slowly, and in great perturba- 
tion. And then he drew up the horse, and 
sprang to the ground. 

"You had better go home," he said to 
the little groom. 

And then, still with that sense of bodily 
suffering as well as mental, he made his way 
through Kensington Gardens to the drive. 
He was a man of fashion too, as well as a 
man of business — if he ever could hold up 
his head again. 

Of course he did hold up his head, and 
in an hour after was ready to have made 
very good fun of the " scolding " he had 
received, and the impression it had made 
on his young companion. 

" I don't wonder," he said ; " though her 
rage was all against me, I could not help ad- 
miring her. You never can tell what a 
woman is till you see her in a passion. She 
was splendid. Her friends ought to advise 
her to go on the stage." 

" Why should she go on the stage ?" said 
some one standing by. 

" Because she is left: a beggar. She t*^^ 
not a penny, I suppose." 

" It is lucky that you have suffered so li^*^ J 
when so many people are beggared, Goldeo* 
said one of his fine friends. 

This little winged shafl went right into tl^^ 
wound made by Helen's fiery lance, and ^^ 
far as sensation went (which was nothing) ^^^^• 
Golden had not a happy time that night. 

As for Helen, she went in, prostrated 1>J^ 
her own vehemence, and threw herself dow: 
on her bed, and hid her face from the lighr- 
Af^er the first excitement was over sham( 
seized upon her. She had descended fronor 
her proper place. She had flown into this 
outburst of passion and rage before her child. 
She had lowered herself in Norah's eyes, as 
she thought — though the child would not 
take her arm from her neck, nor her lips 
from her cheek, but clung to her sobbing, 
"Oh, poor mamma! poor mamma!" with 
sympathetic passion. All this fiery storm 
through which she had passed had developed 
Norah, She had gained three or four years 
in a day. At one bound, from the child who 
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was a piece of still life in the family, deeply 
beloved, but not needed, by the two who 
were each other's companions, she had be- 
come, all at once, her mother's only stay, 
her partizan, her supporter,, her comrade-in- 
arms. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
ditference this makes in a child's, and espe- 
cially in a girl's, life. It made of her an in- 
dependent, thinking, acting creature all in a 
moment For years everything had been 
said before her under the supposition that 
Norah, absorbed in her book, heard nothing. 
But she had heard a thousand things. She 
knew all now without any need of explana- 
tion, as well as so young a mind could under- 
stand. And she began to grope in her mind 
towards further knowledge, to put things 
together which even her mother had not 
thought of. 

** Do you know who the boy was, mamma?** 
she whispered, after she had sat a long time 
On the bed, silently consoling the sufferer. 
" Oh, I am so glad you spoke, he will never 
forget it Now one more knows it besides 
you and me." 

** There are others who know, dear," said 
Helen, who had still poor Stephen's maga- 
zine in her hand. 

'* Yes," said Norah. " Dr. Maurice and the 
people who wrote to the papers ; but, mamma, 
liobody like you and me. Whatever they 
say we know. I am little, and I suppose I 
shall always be little ; but that does not 
'^f^tter. I shall soon be grown up, and able 
^^ help. And, mamma, this shall be my 
^ork as well as yours — I shall never stop till 
*^ is done — never, all my life ! " 

** Oh, my darhng ! " cried Helen, clasping 
*^cr cliild in her arms. It was not that she 
'■^ceived the vow as the child meant it, or 
^ven desired that in Norah's opening life 
^ere should be nothing of more importance 
^an this early self-devotion ; but the sym- 
pathy was sweet to her beyond describing, the 
^ore that the little creature, who had played 
^nd chattered by her side, had suddenly be- 
come her friend. In the midst of her sorrow 
^d pain, and even of the prostration, and 
sensitive visionary shame with which this 
encounter had filled her, she had one sudden 
throb of pleasure. She was not alone any more. 
It was Helen who fell asleep that evening 
^om out with emotion, and weariness, and 
suffering. And then Norah rose up softly, 
*nd made a pilgrimage by herself all over the 
deserted house. She went through the con- 
servatory, where, of all the beautiful things 
poor Robert had loved to see, there re- 
nuined nothing but the moonlight which 



filled its emptiness; and into the studio, 
where she sat down on the floor beside the 
easel, and clasped her arms round it and 
cried. She was beginning to weary of the 
atmosphere of grief, beginning to long lor 
life and sunshine, but yet she clung to the 
easel and mdulged in one. childish passion 
of sobs and tears. " Oh, papa ! " That was 
all Norah said to herself. But the recollec- 
tion of all he had been, and of all that had 
been done to him, surged over the child, and 
filled her with that sense of the intolerable 
which afflicts the weak. She could not bear 
it, yet she had to bear it ; just as her mother, 
just as poor Haidane had to bear — struggling 
vainly against a power greater than theirs, 
acquiescing when life and strength ran low, 
sometimes for a moment divinely consenting, 
accepting the will of God. But it is seldom that 
even the experienced soul gets so far as that. 

Next morning Mrs. Drummond and her 
daughter went to Dura. Their arrival at the 
station was very different from that of Mr. 
Burton. No eager porters rushed at them as 
they stepped out of the railway carriage ; the 
station-master moved to the other side ; they 
landed, and were left on the platform by 
themselves to count their boxes while the 
train swept on. It was the first time it had 
ever happened so to Helen. Her husband 
had always either been with her, or waiting 
for her, wherever she travelled. And she was 
weary with yesterday's agitation,' and with All 
that had so lately happened. Norah came 
forward and took everything in hand. It 
was she who spoke to the porter, and set the 
procession in order. 

" Cab ?^ Bless you, miss I there ain't but 
one in the place, and it's gone on a 'xcursion," 
he said, ''but I'll get a wheelbarrow and 
take 'em down. It ain't more than ten 
minutes' walk." 

" I know the way," said Helen ; and she 
took her child's hand and walked on into the 
familiar place. She had not been there since 
her marriage ; but oh I how well she knew it 1 
She put her crape veil over her face to hide 
her from curious eyes ; and it threw a black 
mist at the same time over the cheerful vil- 
lage. It seemed to Helen as if she was 
walking in a dream. She knew everything, 
every stone on the road, the names above 
the shops, the forms of the trees. There was 
one great elm, lopsided, which had lost a 
huge branch (how well she remembered !) by 
a thunderstorm when she was a child ; was it 
all a dream? Everything looked like a 
dream except Norah ; but Norah was real. 
As for the child, there was in her heart a lively 
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thrill of pleasure at sight of all this novelty 
which she could not quite subdue. She had 
no veil of crape over her eyes, and the red 
houses all lichened over, the glimpses of fields 
and trees, the rural aspect of the road, the 
vision of the common in the distance, all filled 
her with a suppressed delight. It was wrong, 
Norah knew ; she called herself back now 
and then and sighed, and asked herself how 
she could be so devoid of feeling ; but yet 
the reaction would come. She began to talk 
in spite of herself. 

** I think some one might have come to 
meet us at the station," she said. " Ned 
might have come. He is a boy, and can go 
anywhere. I am sure, mamma, we would 
have gone to make them feel a little at home. 
Where is the Gatehouse ? What is that place 
over there ? Why there are shops — a draper's 
and a confectioner's— and a library ! I am 
very glad there is a library. Mamma, I think 
I shall like it ; is that the common far 
away yonder ? Do you remember any of the 
people ? I should like to know some girls if 
you will let me. There is little Clara, of course, 
who is my cousin. Do you think we shall 
live here always, mamma ?" 

Norah did not ask nor, indeed, look for 
any answer to this string of questions. She 
made a momentary pause of courtesy to 
leave room for a reply, should any come ; 
but Helen's thoughts were full of the past, 
and as she made no answer Norah resumed 
the strain. 

** It looks very cheerful here, mamma ; 
though it is a village, it does not look dull. 
I like the red tiles on the cottages and all 
this red-brick ; perhaps it is a little hot-looking 
now, but in winter it will be so comfortable. 
Shall we be able to get our things here without 
going to town ? That seems quite a good 
shop. I wonder what Mrs. Burton and Clara 
do ? But then they are so rich, and we are 
— poor. Shall I be able to have any lessons, 
mamma ? Can I go on with my music ? I 
wonder if Clara has a governess. She will 
think it very strange that you should teach 
me. But I am very glad ;*I like you better 
than twenty governesses. Mamma, will it 
make any difference between Clara and me, 
them being so rich and us so poor?" 

"Oh, Norah, I cannot tell you. Don't 
ask so many questions," said Helen. 

Norah was wounded ; she did not give up 
her mother's hand, but she loosed her hold 
of it to show her feelings. She had been 
very sympathetic, very quiet, and respectful 
of the grief which in its intensity was beyond 
her ; and now she seemed to herself to have 



a right to a litde sympathy in return, 
could understand but dimly what was in 
mother's mind ; she did not know the 
ciations of which Dura was full ; and it 
hard to be thus stopped short in that spi-i ng 
of renovating life. As she resigned hcnself 
to silence, a feeling of injury came over fcier* 
and here, just before her eyes, sudden Ij 
appeared a picture of life so different frorn 
hers. She saw a band of children gathered 
about the gate of a house, which stood a,t a 
short distance from the road, surrounded bj 
shrubberies and distinguished by one g^eat 
splendid cedar which stretched its glorious 
branches over the high garden wall behind, 
and made a point in the landscape. A lady 
was driving a little pony-carriage through the 
open gate, while the children stood watching 
and waving their hands to her. ** Good-bye^ 
mamma," ** Don't be long," " And mind you 
bring back Clara with you," they were calling 
to her. With a wistful sense of envy Norah 
gazed and wondered who they were, and il 
she should ever know them. "Why arc 
people so different?" she asked herself. 
She had nobody in the world but her 
mother, lost behind that crape veil, lost in 
her own thoughts, who told her not to ask 
questions, while those other little girls had a 
smiling mamma in a pretty pony-carriage, 
who was taking one to drive with her, a»^^ 
was to bring Clara back to see them. Which 
Clara? Was it the Clara who belonged ^^ 
Norah, her own cousin, to whom she had * 
better right than any one? Norah's he^^ 
sank as she realised this. No doubt Cl^^ 
must have many friends ; she could not st^*^ 
in need of Norah as Norah did of her. S^^ 
would be a stranger, an interloper, a ^^T 
little girl whom nobody knew, whom nob^^^^ 
perhaps would care to know. Tears cam^ ^° 
the child's eyes. She had been a won^^ 
last night rising to the height of the trag^^^^^. 
in which her little life was involved ; '•'"•^ 
now Nature had regained its sway, and 
was only twelve years old. It was while 
mind was occupied with these thoughts t 
her mother interrupted them, suddenly pr 
ing her hand. 

" Norah, this is our house, where we 
to live," said Helen. Her voice falte^ 
she held the child's hand as if for sup|> 
And now they were at their own door. 

Norah gazed at it with a certain disn:* 
She, too, like Mr. Haldane, had her the 
about a house in the country. It must; 
like Southlees, she thought, though with<^^^^ 
the river; or perhaps as they had gra"***^^ 
poor, it might be something a little bett^^ 
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than the lodge at Southlees, a little cottage ; 
l)ut she had never dreamed of anything like 
this tall red-brick house which twinkled at 
lier with all its windows. She was awed and 
crhilled, and a little frightened, as she crossed 
the road. Susan was standing at the open 
door parle3nng with the porter about their 
l)oxes, which she declined to admit till " the 
family" came. The one fear which pos- 
sessed Susan's life, the fear of being " put 
-upon," was strong in her at this moment. 
But she set the balance straight for Norah, 
l>y making a sudden curtsey, which tempted 
the child so sorely to laughter, that her eyes 
began to shine and her heart to rise once 
more. She ran up the white steps eagerly 
before her mother. "Oh, mamma, I am 
first. I can say welcome to you," she said. 

But the sight of the drawing-room, into 
which Susan ushered them, solemnly closing 
the door after them, struck a moment's chill 
to Norah's heart It seemed so strange to 
be thus shut in, as if it was not their own 
house but a prison. It was afternoon, and 
the sunshine had all gone from that side of 
the road, and the graceful, old-fashioned 
room looked dim and ghostly to eyes which 
had just come out of the light. The windows 
all draped with brown and grey, the old- 
fashioned slim grand piano in the comer (" I 
shall have my music," said Norah), the black 
japanned screen with its funny little pictures, 
the high carved mantelpiece with that square 
mirror which nobody could see into, puzzled 
the child, at once attracting and repelling 
her. There was another round, convex 
mirror like a shield, on the side wall, but even 
that did not enable Norah to see herself, 
it only made a little twinkling picture of her 
in a vast perspective of drawing-room. Helen 
liad seated herself as soon as the door 
ijvas shut, and there was she, too, in the 
picture like a lady come to call. What 
3. strange, dim, ghostly place it was ! The 
l^umping of the boxes as they went up- 
stairs was a comfort to Norah. It was a 
^ound of life breaking the terrible silence. 
She asked herself what would happen when 
it was over* « Should they fall under some 
c^harm and sleep there,- like the enchanted 
princess^ fbr a hundred yeftrs ? And to think 
that all this was within reach of that lady in 
the pony-carriage, and of hef children who 
'Uraved their hands to her! — so near, yet in 
a different world. 

"Mayn't we go and see the house, 
mamma?*' Norah whispered, standing close 
to her mother's side. " Shouldn't you like 
to see where we are to sleep ? Shouldn't you 



like to get out of this room? It frightens 
me so ; it feels like a prison. Oh, mamma ! 
perhaps it would not look so strange — and 
so^duU — and so — funny," cried Norah, feel- 
ing disposed to cry, "iif you would take 
your bonnet off." 

Just at this moment there was a sound in 
the road which stirred the whole village into 
life, and rousqd Norah. She ran to the 
window to see what it was. It was an event 
which happened every evening, which all the 
children in Dura ran to see, though they 
were so familiar with it. It was Mr. Burton 
driving his high-stepping bays home from the 
station. He had come by the express made 
on purpose for him and such as him, which 
arrived half-an-hour later than the train by 
which the Drummonds had come. Norah 
climbed up on her knees on a chair to sec 
over the little old-fashioned blinds. There 
was some one seated by Mr. Burton in the 
dog-cart, some one who looked at the Gate- 
house, as Mr. Burton did, while they dashed 
past. At the sight of him Norah started, 
and from a little fantastical child became a 
woman all at once again. It was the young 
man who the dav belore had been with Mr. 
Golden at St. Mary's Road, he who had 
heard her father's vindication, .and had be- 
lieved it, and **was on our side," Norah 
felt, against all the world. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

There is always a little excitement in a 
village over a new inhabitant, and the Drum- 
monds were not common strangers to bespecu- 
lated vaguely about. There were many people 
in Dura who remembered Helen in her beauty 
and youth. And next morning, when it be- 
came known that she had arrived at the Gate- 
house, the whole place burst into gossip on 
the subject. Even the new people, the City 
people who lived in the white villas near the 
station, were moved by it. For poor Drum- 
mond's story was known everywhere, and his 
miserable fate, and the discussion in the 
newspapers. Even here, in the quietness of 
the country, people took sides, and public 
opinion was by no means so unanimous as poor 
Helen had supposed. The papers had ac- 
cepted her husband's guilt as certain, but 
opinion \Cas very much divided on the sub- 
ject among people who had means of know- 
ing. - "Burton ought to have warned that 
pooV fellow," one of the City gentlemen said 
to another at the station, going up by 
the eairly train. " I would not trust a sim- 
pleton fn the hands of a smart man like 
Golden." 
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" Do you think he was a simpleton ? " said 
the other. 

" In business, yes " said the first 

speaker, " How could he be otherwise ? 
But, by Jove, sir, what a splendid painter 1 
I never saw anything I liked better than that 
picture of his in the last Exhibition. Poor 
fellow ! And to put him in Golden's hands, 
a man well known to be up to every dodge. 
I wonder what Burton could be thinking of. 
I wonder he can look that poor lady in the 
face." 

** I should just like to find out how much 
Burton himself knew about it/' said the 
other, nodding his head. 

" And so should I," the first speaker said 
signiticantly, as they took their place in the 
train. 

Thus it will be seen that the world, which 
Helen thought of so bitterly as all against 
her, was by no means so clear on the subject. 
At the breakfast-table in the Rectory the con- 
versation took a still more friendly tone. 

" I hear that poor Mrs. Drummond has 
come to the Gatehouse," said Mr^. Dalton. 
" I almost think I saw her yesterday — a tall 
woman, in a crape veil, with a little girl 
about Mary's size. I shall make a point of 
calling the first time I go out. Oh, George, 
what a sad, sad story I I hope she will let 
me be of some use to her." 

" I don't see that you can be of much 
use," said her husband. "She has the 
Burtons, of course, to fall back upon. How 
strange to think of Helen Burton coming 
back here I I could not have supposed it 
possible. So proud a girl ! And how that 
man at Dura could ask her I I suppose he 
feels the sweetness of revenge in it Every- 
body knew she refused him." 

" Oh George, hush I the children," cried 
Mrs. Dalton under her breath. 

•* Psha I everybody knows. What a dif- 
ference it would have made to her, though 1 
It is strange she should have chosen to come 
and live in sight of his splendour." 

** Oh, do you think she cares about his 
splendour ? Poor soul 1 " said kind Mrs, 
Dalton, with tears in her eyes. " She must 
have very different thoughts in her mind. 
Most likely she was glad of any shelter 
where she could hide ,her head, < after all 
the newspapers and the publicity. Oh, 
George ! it must be doubly hard upon her if 
she was proud." * 

" Probably it was her pride that made her 
husband such a fool," said the rector. " You 
women have a great deal to answer for. If 
she drove him into that thirst for money- 



making — ^a thing he could know no 
about You are all fond of money 

" For money's worth, George," said 
Dalton humbly. She could not deny 
accusation. For her oi^ti part she w 
have done anything for money — f he with 
eight children, and Charlie's education 
dreadfully on her mind. 

"Oh, I don't say you are miserly," said 
rector, who was a literary man of supe 
mind, and hated to be bothered by fan- ^H 
cares, which incapacitated him for thoug ^t 
" but when a woman wants more than ^ae 
husband can give her, what is the unhai^/>> 
man to do ? iVir sutor ultra crepidam. Whxcixti 
means, Mary ^" 

"I have heard it before," said his wifi^ 
meekly. " I think I know what it means." 

" Then you see what comes of it," said Mr^ 
Dalton. " I don't believe a word that is in 
the papers. I seldom do. He went and 
got himself involved and bamboozled. How 
was he to know what he was doing ? I don't 
blame poor Drummond, but I am not so sure 
it was not her fault." 

At the great house the talk was different ; 
there was no discussion of the rights or wrongs 
of the question. Mr. Burton, indeed, preferred 
not to speak of Mr. Drummond ; and young 
Mr. Rivers, who had come down with him on 
the previous i^ight^had got no opening to report 
the scene of which he had been a spectator. 
They were early people, and though they 
had entertained a large party the night be- 
fore, their breakfast was earlier than that 
at the Rectory. They were all 'out on the 
lawn, visitors, children, dogs, and all, while 
Mr. Dalton drank his coffee. Ned was 
busily employed training the Skye to jump 
over a stick, an exercise which was not much 
to Shaggy 's taste ; while the big pointer (who 
was only in his babyhood, though he was so 
big, and was imbecile, as puppies are) looked 
on, and made foolish springs and vaults about 
his clever brother. Malta, in his blue rib- 
bon, kept close by Mrs. Burton's side, and 
looked on at the performance with the con- 
temptuous toleration of a superior being ; 
and Clara, also decked with blue ribbons, 
hung by her mother too. 

" You had better come with me and sec 
Helen," said the head of the house. "I 
told you she arrived last night." 

" Now ! " said Mrs, Burton, with some sur- 
prise. She had her gardening gloves on and 
a basket in her hand for flowers, lliese she 
would have laid down at once, had it been 
only a walk to the station which was in 
question ; but this was a different affair. 
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sunshine. And at the head of all, first of 
his pensioners, chief of his dependents — 
Helen ! Mr. Burton laughed half aloud, 
and furtively rubbed his hands. Yes, yes, 
by this time there could be no doubt she 
must have found out her mistake. 

Helen had got up that morning with the 
determination to put grief away from the 
foreground of her life, and resume such occu- 
pations as remained to her. Norah's books 
had been got out, and her music, and some 
work — ^^small matters which made a difference 
in the ghostly drawing-room already, and 
brought it back to life. Helen was stand- 
ing by the table arranging some flowers when 
Mr. Burton came in. Norah had gathered 
them almost before the dew was off them, 
and stood by her mother watching her as 
she grouped them together. 

" I wish I could arrange flowers as you 
do, mamma," Norah was saying admiringly. 
" How nice it must be to be able to do 
everything one tries! They will not come 
right when / do it. You are like the fairy 
that touched the feathers with her wand, and 
they all came together as they ought. I 
wonder how you do it. And you never 
break anything or spoil anything ; but if I 
only look at a vase it breaks." 

Norah was saying this with a rueful look 
when Mr. Burton's smart summons came to 
the door ; and the next minute he had come 
in, bringing so much air with him into the 
room, and motion, and sense of importance. 
Helen put the flowers aside hastily and gave 
him her hand. 

" So you are making use of the garden," 
he said, taking note of everything with an 
eye of proprietorship; "quite right, quite 
right. I hope you will make yourselves 
quite at home. It is a funny old house, 
but it is a good style of a place. You need 
not be ashamed to receive any one here. 
And I have no doubt you will find every- 
body very civil, Helen. I have let the people 
in Dura know you are my cousin. That, 
though I say it that shouldn't, is a very good 
passport here.'* 

" I hope you will not take any trouble 
about us," said Helen hastily. " All I want 
is to be quiet I do not care for civilities." 

" But you prefer them to incivilities, I 
hope," .said Mr. Burton. " My wife thinks 
I am wrong to come in this unceremonious 
way to call. I wanted her to come with me, 
but she would not. You ladies have your 
own ways of acting. But I felt that you 
would be mortified if you saw me pass the 
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^ Oh no. I should not have been mortir 
fied." 

" I will take care you shan't," he said, the 
roll in his voice sounding more full of pro- 
tection and benevolence than ever. " I 
have not much time now. But, my dear 
Helen, remember that I am always at 
your service — ^always. I have mentioned 
you to all the nicest people. And we hope 
very soon to see you at the House. I should 
not have brought you here, I assure you, 
without intending to be a friend to you in 
every way. You may rely upon me." 

" You are very kind," was all Helen could 
say. 

" I want to be kind. You cannot please 
me better than by asking me for what you 
want. Tell me always when your mother 
wants anything, Norah. There now, I won't 
say any more ; yoii understand me, Helen. 
I have a few things in my power, and one 
of them is to make you comfortable. When 
you have time to see about you, you will 
perceive that things have gone very well 
with me : not that I intend to boast ; but 
Providence, no doubt, has been very kind. 
My wife will call this afternoon, and should 
you like a drive or anything, I am sure 
Clara " 

" Please don't trouble. I would rather be 
quiet. You forget," said Helen, with a mo- 
mentary sharpness in her voice, " that Pro- 
vidence, which has been so kind to you, has 
been hard upon us." 

" My dear Helen ! You are too good and 
pious, I am sure, not to know that we ought 
not to repine." 

"I don't think I repine, and I am sure 
you mean to be kind ; but oh ! if you would 
take pity on me, and let me alone " 

It was all she could do to keep from 
tears. But she would not weep before him. 
Her jealousy of him and distrust were all 
coming back. Instinctively she felt the 
triumph in his voice. * 

" Poor Helen ! " said Mr. Burton, " poor 
girl ! I will not trouble you longer just now. 
You shall not be bothered. Good-bye ; trust 
to me, and I will take care of you, my poor 
dear ! " 

It was ludicrous, it was pitiable ; she 
scorned herself for the impression it made 
upon her ; but how could she help it ? She felt 
that she hated Reginald Burton, as he stood 
before her in all his wealth and comfort, 
patronising and soothing her. When he 
was gone, she rushed up to her room, that 
Noradb might not see her weakness, to weep 
a few hot, burning tears, and to overcome 
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the wild, unreasonable anger that swelled in 
tier heart. It wr.s his moment of triumph. 
I*erhaps Helen felt it all the more because, 
<ieep down in her heart, she had a conscious- 
ness that she too had once triumphed over 
bim, and rejoiced to feel that she could 
liumble him. This was a hard punishment 
for such an old girlish offence ; but still it 
felt like a punishment, and added a sting to 
everything he did and said. And whether it 
-was at that moment or at a later period, 
she herself could not have told, but a sudden 
^leam came across her of some words which 



she had once read somewhere — " Burton 
and Golden have done it" Whence came these 
words ? had she dreamt them ? had she read . 
them somewhere ? ITiey came before her 
as if they had been written upon the wall. 
Burton and Golden ! Was it true ? What 
could it mean? 
. Mrs. Burton called in the aftemooa She 
had Clara with her, and what was still more 
remarkable, young Mr. Rivers, who was 
staying in the house, but who up to this 
time had made no mention of the scene he 
had witnessed. Perhaps it was for lack of 




*R opportunity, perhaps because he did not 
''now how far it would be safe to mention 
Helen — whom he heard spoken of as a relative, 

y^t not with the feeling which moved his 
^V^ mind when he thought of her. Cyril 
s but a big boy, though he began to 
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J|imk himself a man, and Helen had moved 
"i^n to that sudden fantastic violence of 
admiration with which an older woman often 
""^ttientarily inspires a boy. He was eager 
to go with Mrs. Burton to call. He would 
w^'lk down with her, he said, and continue 
his walk after the carriage had picked her 
up land in his h»rt he said to himself that 



he must see that woman again. He n*as ftill 

of awe and enthusiasm at the thought of her. 
She was to him like the heroine of a tragedy, 
of a story more striking, more alTeciing than 
any tragedy he had ever heard of; for this 
was real, and she was a true woman ex- 
pressing her natural sentiments, forgiving 
nothing. It seemed to bring the youth, 
who was all thrilling with natural romance, 
within that charmed inner circle of emotion 
and passion which is, though it is seldom 
visible, the centre and heart of life. 

But Helen bore a very different aspect 
when she waited to receive Mrs. Burton's 
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call from that which she bore at the door of 
St. Mary's Road, confronting Golden. Her 
flush of colour and glow of energy and vehe- 
mence were gone. She was seated, pale and 
silent, by the table near the window, with 
her dead white cap encircling her face, and 
some needlework in her hand. It was not 
the same Mrs. Drummond, was young Rivers* 
first disappointed thought And when she 
invited the party to sit down, and began to 
talk about the weather and the country round, 
he was so bewildered that he longed to 
steal away, l^ht two ladies sat opposite 
to each other, and said the sort of things 
which all ladies say when they call or are 
called upon. Helen's tone was low, and her 
voice fell; but these and her black dress 
were the only things that made it apparent 
that anything had happened to her. It was 
only when Qiis little artificial conversation 
flagged and a pause occurred that the real 
state of afiairs became even slightly visible. 
The momentary silence fell heavy upon 
people who had so much on their minds ; 
and while they all sat motionless, the little 
mirror on the wall made a picture of them 
in little, which looked like a caricature, full 
of humorous perception and significance. 
Mrs. Burton had been hesitating as to what 
she should say. Helen was a study to her, 
of which she had as yet made nothing ; and 
perhaps it was as much fi'om cunosity as 
any other feeling that she at last introduced a 
subject more interesting than the weather or 
the landscape. It was after a second pause 
still more serious than the first. 

" It must be very strange to you coming 
back to Dura after all that has happened. 
It must be — ^hard upon you," she said. 

" Yes ; it is hard." Helen could not trust 
herself to many words. 

" If there is anything in which I can be 
of use," Mrs. Burton began, "will you let 
me know? If there is anything that can 
make it less painful for you. I should be 
very glad to be of any use." 

Mrs. Drummond made no reply; she gave a 
little bow, and went on with the needle-work 
she held in her hands, but not as if she cared 
for that. She was not like what he had thought, 
but yet young Rivers got up with a certain 
tremulous awe and approached her. She 
had not recognised him. She tiuned her eyes 
upon him wondering what he could have to do 
with her. Her heart was steeled to encounter 
all those words of routine which she knew 
would have to be said — ^but who was this boy ? 

" I think I will go now," he said hastily to 
Mrs. Burton ; and then he lowered his voice. 



" May I say just one word ? If I can ever 
do anything to set things right, will you let 
me know? I shall never forget what you 
said— K)n Tuesday." 

"On Tuesday?" Helen repeated, in her 
great surprise looking at him. She ran over 
Tuesday's proceedings in her mind ; at first 
in vain, and then a little flush came over her 
face. "Ah," she said, "it was you who 
came with — Mr. Golden. I remember now." 
"But I shall never be with him again," 
said the youth with energy, which brought 
the responsive blood to his cheeks. "Of 
that you may be sure. I am Cyril Rivers. 
I am not much good now, but I might be — 
afterwards. Will you remember me ? Will 
you let me serve you if ever I can ?" 

"Thanks," said Helen, putting out her 
hand, with a -sudden softness in her voice. 

The lad was young, romantic, chivalrous. 
She was to him like some majestic dethroned 
queen in her sorrow and wronged estate. 
He stooped down, and touched her white 
fingers with his lips, and then without look- 
ing round, turned, and went away. His 
impulsive generous words, his fanciful pledge 
of eagerness to help her went to Helen's heart. 
She had not expected this, and it surprised 
and touched her. She was not conscious for 
a moment of her visitor's steady, investigat- 
ing glance. 

" What a romantic boy 1 " said Mrs. Burton, 
with a smile. 

" Yes," said Helen, and she called herself 
back with an efibrt. " But romance some- 
times does one good. It is a surprise at 
least" 

"At that age it does not matter much. 
I did not know you knew the Riverses," 
said Mrs. Burton. " This is the eldest son, 
to be sure ; but since the late misfortune 
they are quite poor. They have not much 
in their power." 

She isaid this with a charitable motive. 
It seemed to her as if Helen must mean 
something by it Everybody appeared to 
mean something in the eyes of this philoso- 
pher. And .she was a little moved by the 
misfortunes of the woman beside her. She 
thought it was kind to warn her not to waste 
her efibrts. Helen, on her side, did not 
know in the least what Mrs. Burton meant ; 
did not suppose she meant anything indeed, 
and sat patient, accepting this speech with the 
others as an efibrt to make conversation, not 
ungrateful to Mrs. Burton, but wondering 
when she would go away. 

Meanwhile Cyril Rivers hastened out full 
of emotion. He took tht wrong turn in 
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g^oiTig out, and before he knew, found him- 
self* in the garden, where the two girls were 
*^ msJcing acquaintance," as Mrs. Burton had 
l>iciclen them do. Clara was big and fair, 
her father's full form, and a beautiful 
plexion, th6 greatest possible contrast to 
li ttle Norah, with her light figure, and faint rose 
tints. But Norah at this moment was flushed 
and angry, looking as her mother had done 
tHstt memorable evening at St. Mary's Road. 
** Oh, do come here, Mr. Rivers," said 
Cl^tra, " Norah is so cross. I only said what 
'psLj^sL says so often — that it would be wretched 
to live in the country without a carriage or a 
pony or anything. Don't you think so too ?" 
N'orah flushed more deeply than ever. " I 
am n ot cross. We did not come to live in the 
country for pleasure, and what does it matter 
to lis aboutcarriagesand ponies? Wearepoor." 
^ ** -And so am I," said the boy, with that in- 
stinctive adoption of "our side" which Norah 
had attributed to him. He thought how 
pretty she was as she lifted her brown eyes. 
What a pretty child ! and he was approach- 
ing twenty, a man, and his heart yearned 
over the helpless and sorrowful. "I shall 
have to sell my horses and go afoot ; but I 
<ion*^ think I shall be wretched. Everybody 
<^nnot be rich like Mr. Burton, you know.'* 

** But you are always Lord Rivers's son," 
^d Clara. " You can have what you like 
cver3rwhere. I think it is very cross of 
^oi"a.h not to care." 

A.rid Mr. Burton's daughter, foiled in her 

^^ attempt to seaire her own cousin's envy 

^^ admiration, looked as if she would like 

^0 c^Ty. Young Rivers laughed as he went 

awa3r at her discomfiture. As he turned to 

™^ the right way of exit, he looked back 

yP^'*^ them with an unconscious comparison. 

y^ ciid not know or think what was Norah 

^l^'^^iimond's descent He took her uncon- 

*^^^^visly as the type of a higher class im- 

P^^^Tished but not fiillen, beside that small 

''^P^^tsentative of the nauveaux riches. And 

~* ^is sympathies were on the side of the 

rorrirt^r. He pulled a little white rosebud 

^^^^ a tree as he passed, and put it in his 

*^^ with a meaning which was partly real 

^^ partly fantastic. They were poor, they 

^^^ injured, and wronged, and in trouble. 

**^ put their colours, as it were, in his 

helTtiet Foolish boy, full of romance and 

^^sense ! one day or other in their cause he 

fe^t he might couch his lance. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The next day afcer Mrs. Burton's carriage 
^^ been seen at Helen's door a great many 



people called on Mrs. Drummond — all " the 
nicest people " — some who had known her or 
known about her in the old days, some who 
came because she was Mr. Burton's cousin, 
and some who took that means of showing 
their sympathy. The door was besieged ; and 
Susan, half flattered by the importance of 
her position, half-alarmed lest this might 
be a commencement of the system of putting 
upon which she dreaded, brought in the 
cards, gingerly holding them in a hand which 
she had wrapped up in her apron, and giving 
a little sketch of the persons represented. 
There was the doctor's wife, and the major's 
lady, and Mrs. Ashurst from the Row, and 
"them London folks," all of whom were 
sensible enough to make their advances solely 
in this way. Mrs. Dalton was the only per- 
son admitted. Helen was too well brought 
up, she had too much sense of the proprieties 
of her position, to shut her door against the 
clergyman's wife — who brought her husband's 
card, and explained that he would have come 
too but for the fear of intruding too early. 

" But I hope you will let us see you," the 
kind woman added. "We are such near 
neighbours. My eldest little girl is the same 
age as yours. I think we should understand 
each other. And I have such a busy life — 
to be able to run across and talk things over 
now and then would be such a comfort to me." ' 

" You mean it would be a comfort to me," 
said Helen, " the sight of a kind face." 

" And Norah will come and see my Mary. 
They can take their walks together, and 
amuse each other. It is such a pleasure to 
me," said Mrs. Dalton, "to look across at 
these windows, and think that you are here." 
She had said so much with the amiable power 
of make-believe, not exactly deception, which 
an affectionate temper and her position as 
clergy-woman made natural to her — when she 
caught Helen's eye, and nature suddenly had 
the mastery. " Oh, Mrs. Drummond, how I 
babble 1 I am so sorry, so sorry ! "she said, 
and her eyes ran over with tears, though 
Helen did not weep. It is not easy to 
repel such a visitor. They grew friends at 
that first interview, while Norah stood by and 
made her observations too. 

"May I go and see Mary?" she asked, 
when Mrs. Dalton had gone. "I think I 
shall like her better than Clara Burton. How 
funny it must be to have so many brothers 
and sisters, mamma ; and. I who never had 
either a brother or a sister I I should like to 
have had just one — a little sister with blue 
eyes. But, then, if you had been very fond 
of her, fonder than of me, I should not have 
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liked that. Perhaps, on the whole, a brother 
would have been the best. A boy is a change 
— they are useless, and yet they are nice — 
for a long walk for instance. I wish I had had a 
big brother, older than me — quite old — almost 
grown up. How funny it would have been I 
I wonder what we should have called him. 
If he had been as big as — Mr. Rivers, for 
instance — that would have been nice for you 
too." 

Helen smiled, and let the child run on. 
It was the music to which her life was set 
Norah's monologue accompanied everything. 
Sometimes, indeed, an answer was necessary, 
which interrupted the strain, but generally a 
word, a smile, or a monosyllable was enough. 
She went on weaving her big brother out 
of her imagination ; it was more delightful 
than speculating about Mary Dalton. 

" I am sure it would have been nice for 
you too," she said " He would have given 
you his arm when you were tired, and looked 
after the luggage, and locked all the doors at 
nights. The only thing is, it would have been 
a great expense. When people are poor, I 
suppose they can't afford to have bo}'s. They 
want so many things. But yet he would 
have been nice all the same. I hope he 
would have had a pretty name ; not so short 
as Ned, and not so common as Charlie. 
Charlie is the eldest of the Daltons — such a 
big boy. Oh, I wonder what our boy's name 
would have been? Do you like Oswald, 
mamma, or Eustace? Eustace sounds like 
a priest or something dreadfully wise. I 
don't like solemn boys. So long as he was 
big and strong, and not too clever. But oh, 
dear, dear, what is the use of talking? We 
never can have a big boy, I suppose? I must 
be content with other girls' brotiiers. I shall 
never have one of my very own." 

" The less you have to do with other girls' 
brothers the better, Norah," said Helen, be- 
guiled into a smile. 

" I do not care for them, I am sure," said 
Norah, with dignity; " though I don't dislike 
gentlemen, mamma — quite old gentlemen, 
like Dr. Maurice and Mr. Haldane, are very 
nice. And I should like to have had — Mr. 
Rivers, for instance — ^for a big brother. I 
rather think, too, I like Ned Burton better 
than Clara. It is more natural to hear a 
boy talk of ponies and things. She never 
thinks of anything else— dogs, and horses, 
and carriages, and the fine things she has. 
It is not polite to talk of such things to people 
who have not got them. I told her I did 
not care for ponies, nor grapes, nor hot-house 
0owers; ana that I would rather live in I 





London than at the House. And, olx, so 
many — stories, mamma! Is it wrong to tell 
a little fib when you don't mean any harm? 
Just a little one, when people boast and make 
themselves disagreeable — ^and when you dox»** 
mean any harm ? " - 

" It is always wrong to tell fibs ; and *• 
don't know the difference between big oa^ 
and little ones," said Helen. ^- 

" Oh, mamma, but I do 1 A big story ^^ 
— for instance. If I were to say Susan har^-^;^ 
stolen your watch, that would be a wicke^ 
lie. But when I say I don't care for gra^ 
and would not like to have a pony, it isn' 
quite true, but then it makes Clara be quie 
and does nobody any harm. I am sure ther 
is a great difference. It would be very nir 
to have a pony, you know. Only thin 
mamma, to go cantering away across th< 
common and on the turf! But I would no 
give in to say that I should like to be Clara, 
or that she was better off than me ! " 

Norah's casuistry silenced her mother. 
She shook her head, but she did not say 
anything. Something of the sanie feeling was, 
indeed, in her oi^n mind. She, too, would 
have liked to be contemptuous of the luxuries 
which her neighbours dangled before her "eyes. 
And Norah resumed her monologue, llic 
mother only partially heard it, waking up 
now and then to give the necessary response, 
but canying on all the time her own separate 
thread of cogitation, which would not shape 
itself into words. The old parlour, with its 
brown-grey curtains and all its spindle-legged 
furniture, enclosed and seemed to watch the 
human creatures who disturbed the silence. 
A room which has been long unoccupied, 
and which is too large for its new inhabitants, 
has ofven thin spectator look. The pictures 
looked down bom the walls and watched ; up 
in the little round mirror two people in a 
miniature interior, who were in reality re- 
flections of the two below, but looked quite 
different, glanced down upon them, and 
watched also. The sky looked in through the 
five windows, and the lime-trees in front kept 
tapping with their branches against the panes 
to show that they w^re looking on. All the rest 
wereclandestine, but the lime-trees were honest 
in their scrutiny. And in the midst of it the 
mother and daughter led their subdued lives. 
Norah's voice ran through all like a brook or 
a bird. Helen was mostly silent, saying little. 
They had a roof to shelter them, enough of 
daily bread, the kindness of strangers outside, 
the rude but sympathetic kindness of Susan 
within. This was more, a great deal more, 
than often falls to the lot of human wrecks 
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^Lfter a great shipwreck. Norah after a little 
^^while accepted it as the natural rule of life, and 
£brgot every other; and Helen was silent, 
tOiough she did not forget The silence of the 
liouse, however, by times oppressed the child. 
She lay awake in the great bedroom up-stairs, 
^draid to go to sleep till her mother should 
c:oine ; and even in the daylight there were 
Knoments when Norah was afraid of the ghostly 
drawing-room, and could not but feel that 
-weird aged women, the Miss Fagets, whom 
lier mother had known, or some of the old 
Xiarcourts were watching her from behind 
'the doors, or from the shade of the curtains. 
There was a deep china closet beside .the fire- 
place with one particular knot in the wood- 
"work which fascinated Norah, and made her 
feel that some mysterious eye was gazing at her 
firom within. But all these fancies dispersed 
the moment Mrs. Drummond appeared. There 
-was protection in the soft rustic of her 
gown, the distant sound of her voice. And 
so the routine of life — a new routine, but soon 
firmly established, supporting them as upon 
props of use and wont, began again. There 
were the lessons in the morning, and Norah*s 
music, and a long walk in the afternoon ; and 
they went to bed early, glad to be done with 
life and another day. Or at least Helen was 
glad to be done with it — not Norah, to whom 
it was the opening of the story, and to whom 
once more the sunshine began to look as 
sweet as ever, and, each new morning was a 
delight. 

A few weeks after their arrival the Hal- 
danes followed them. Miss Jane had written 
beforehand begging for information about 
the house and the journey ; and it was only 
then that Helen learned, with a mortification 
she could scarcely overcome, that the Gate- 
house was to be their refuge too. This fact 
so changed the character of her cousin's 
kindness to her, that her pride was ¥dth 
difficulty subdued to silence; but she had 
sufficient self-control to say nothing — pride 
itself coming to her aid. 

"Perhaps you would be so good as to 
send me a line with a few particulars,'* Miss 
Jane wrote. " I should like to know for 
myself and mother if there is a good minister 
of our denomination, and if you would men* 
tion the price of meat, and how much you 
are giving for the best butter, I should be 
very much obliged. I should like to know 
if there is a good room on the ground-floor 
that would do for Stephen, and if we could 
have a Bath-chair to bring him down from 
the station, for I am very distrustful of cabs. 
Also about a charwoman which is very im- 



portant I am active myself and always 
look after the washing, so that one strong 
handy woman to come from six in the morn- 
ing till two would do all I should require." 

Mrs. Drummond made an effort and 
answered all these questions, and even 
walked to the station to see them arrive. It 
was a mournful sight enough. She stood 
and looked on with her heart aching, and 
saw the man whom she had known so 
different lifted out of the carriage and put 
into the invalid chair. She saw the look of 
dumb anguish and humiliation in his eyes 
which showed how he felt this public exposure 
of his weakness. He was very patient ; he 
smiled and thanked the people who moved 
him : yet Helen, with her perceptions quick- 
ened by her own suffering, felt the intoler- 
able pain in the other's soul, and went away 
hurriedly, not to afflict him further by her 
presence. What had he done? How had 
this man sinned more than others? All 
the idlers that lounged about and watched 
him, were they better or dearer to God than 
he was? Mrs. Drummond was half a Pagan, 
though she did not know it. She hurried 
away with a miserable sense that it was past 
bearing. But Stephen set his lips tight and ^ 
bore it. He bore the looks of the village 
people who came out to their doors to look 
at him as he passed. As for his mother and 
sister they scarcely remarked his silence. 
They were so happy that everything had 
gone off so well, that he had borne it so 
easily. 

" I don't think he looks a bit the worse/* 
said Miss Jane. 

They were the tenderest, the most patient 
of nurses, but they had accepted his illness 
long ago as a matter of course. From the 
moment he was placed in the chair, and so 
off their mind, as it were, the luggage came 
into the ascendant and took his place. They 
had a wonderful amount of parcels, mostly 
done up in brown paper. Mrs. Haldane 
herself carried her pet canary in its cage, tied 
up in a blue-and-white handkerchie£ She 
was more anxious about this for the moment 
than about her son. The procession was 
one which caught everybody's eye. First 
two wheel-barrows with the luggage, the first 
of which was occupied by Stephen's bed and 
chair, the other piled up with boxes, among 
the rest two portmanteaus of his own, on 
which he could still read, on o)d labels which 
he had preserved with pride, the names of 
Naples, Florence, and Rlome. Had he been 
actually there, he who was now little more 
than a piece qf luggage himself? Miss Jane 
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divided her attentions between her brother 
and the second wheel-barrow, on which the 
brown-paper parcels were tumbling and nod- 
ding, ready to fall. His mother walked on 
the other side, holding fast by the parcel in 
the blue-and-white handkerchief. Mrs. Bur- 
ton, who was passing in her carriage, stopped 
to look after them. She, too, had known 
Stephen in better days. She did not ask 
passionate questions as Helen was doing ; but 
she fert the shock in her way, and only com- 
forted herself by thinking that the feelings 
get blunted in such unfortunate cases, and 
that no doubt other people felt more for him 
than he felt for himself. 

But notwithstanding the callousness which 
use had brought, there was no indifference 
to Stephen's comfort in the minds of his 
attendants. Everything was arranged for 
bim that evening as if he had been sur- 
rounded by a crowd of servants. When Helen 
went to see him he was seated by the 
window with flowers upon his table and all 
his papers arranged upon it. The flowers 
were not very choice ; they were of Miss 
Jane's selection, and marigolds and plumy 
variegated grass looked beautiful in her 
eyes. Yet nothing but love could have put 
everything in its place so soon, and meta- 
morphosed all at once the dining-room of the 
Gatehouse into Stephen's room, where every- 
thing bore a reference to him and was 
arranged for his special comfort Perhaps 
they did not always feel for him, or even see 
what room there was for feeling. But this 
they could do — and in it they uever failed. 

" Does not he look comfortable ? " Miss 
Jane said with triumph. " You would think 
to see him he had never budged from his 
chair. And he got through the journey very 
well If you but knew how frightened I was 
when we set out ! " 

Stephen looked at Mrs. Drummond with 
a smile. There were some lines about his 
mouth and a quiver in his upper lip which 
spoke to her more clearly than to his sister. 
Helen had not been in the way of going 
out of herself to sympathise with others ; 
and it seemed to her as if she had suddenly 
got a new pair of eyes, an additional sense. 
While they were all talking she saw what 
the journey had really cost him in his smile. 

" It is strange to see the world again after 
80 long," he said, "and. to realise that once 
one walked about it quite carelessly like 
other people, without thinking what a thing 
it was." 

" But, Stephen, I am sure you don't re- 
pine," said his mother, "you know whose 






will it is, and you would not have it differ- 
ent ? That is such a comfort whatever we 
may have to suffer." 

" You would not have it different ! ** 

Helen looked at him almost with tears 
in her eyes. 

** That is a great deal to say, mother," he 
answered with a suppressed sigh ; while she 
still went on asking herself passionately what 
had he done ? what had he done ? 

" I think the charwoman will suit very 
well," said Miss Jane. " She seems clean, 
and that is the great thing. I am very well 
satisfied with everything I have seen as yet 
The kitthen garden is beautiful. I suppose 
as there is no division, we are to have it 
between us — that and the fruit? I have 
been thinking a few fowls would be very 
nice if you have no objection. They cost 
little to keep, and to have your own eggs is a 
great luxury. And meat seems reasonable. 
I am very well satisfied with all I have 
seen." 

" If we only knew about the chapel," said 
Mrs. Haldane. " So much of your comfort 
depends on your minister. If he is a nice 
man he will be company for Stephen. That 
is what I am most afraid of — that he will be 
dull in the country. There was always some 
one coming in about the magazine or some 
society or other when we were in town. I 
am afraid, Stephen, you will feel quite lost 
here." 

" Not for want of the visitors, mother,** 
he said ; " especially if Mrs. Drummond will 
spare me Norah. She is better than any 
minister — not meaning any slight to my 
brethren," he added, in a half apologetic, 
half-laughing tone. He could laugh still, 
which was a thing Helen found it very diffi- 
cult to understand. 

" Norah is very nice, and I like dearly to 
see her," said his mother ; " but, Stephen, I 
don't like to hear you talk like that. Mrs. 
Drummond is not to know that it is all your 
nonsense. You were always such a one for 
a joke." 

" My jokes have not been very brilliant 
lately," he said, with a smile. Mrs. Haldane 
rose at that moment to help her daughter 
with something she was moving to the other 
end of the room, and Stephen, seizing the 
opportunity, turned quickly round upon 
Helen, who was sitting by him. " You are 
very sorry for me," he said, with a mixture of 
gratitude and impatience. " Don't I it is 
better not I" 

" How can I help it ?" cried Helen. "And 
why is it better not ?" 
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'' Because I cannot bear it,** he said, 
almost sternly. 

This passed in a moment, while the un- 
conscious women at the other end had 
altered the position of a table. Never man 
had more tender nurses than these two ; but 
they had ceased to be sorry for him in look 
or word. They had accepted their own 
fate and his ; his helplessness was to them 
like the daylight or the dark, a thing in- 
evitable, the course of nature; and the 
matter-of-fact way in which they had learned 
to treat it made his life supportable. But it 
was difficult for a stranger to realise such a 
fact. 

" I never told you that we were disap- 
pointed about letting the house,'' said Miss 
Jane. "A great many people came, but 
no one who was satisfactory. It is a great 
loss. I have left a person in it to try for a 
few months longer. People are very un- 
principled, coming out of mere curiosity, and 
turning over your blankets and counterpanes 
without a thought" 

Here the conversation came to a pause, and 
Helen rose. She was staading saying her 
£sirewells and making such offers of assist- 
ance as she could, when the daily event 
with which she had grown familiar took 
place. 

" There is some one coming/* said Stephen, 
from the window. " It ought to be the 
queen by the commotion it makes : but it is 
only Burton." 

And Mrs. Haldane and Miss Jane both 
rushed forward to see. Helen withdrew out 
of sight with a secret bitterness which she 
could not have put into words. Mr. Burton 
was driving home from the station in all his 
usual importance. His horses were groomed 
to perfection, the mountings of his harness 
sparkled in the sun. He half drew up as he 
passed, making his bays prance and express 
their disapprobation, while he took off his 
hat to the new arrivals. It was such a saluta- 
tion as a jocund monarch might have tossed at 
a humble worshipper, mock ceremony and 
conscious condescension. The women look- 
ing out never thought of that. They ran 
from one window to another to watch him 
entering the avenue, they talked to each 
other of his fine horses, the neat groom 
beside him, and how polite he was. Stephen 
had been looking on, too, with keen interest. 
A smile was on his face, but the lines above 
his eyes were contracted, and the eyes them- 
selves gleamed with a sudden fire which 
startled. Helen. 

*^1 wonder what he thinks of it all,'* he 
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said to her under his breath, " if he thinks 
at all. I wonder if he is comfortable when 
he reflects who are living at his gates ?" 

The words were said so low that she had 
to stoop to hear; and ¥ath a wondering 
thrill of half-comprehension she looked 
at him. What did he mean ? From whence 
came that tone which was almost fierce 
in its self-restraint? It seemed to kindle a 
smouldering fire in her, of the nature of 
which she was not quite aware. '' Burton and 
Golden " suddenly flashed across her thoughts 
again. Where was it she had seen the 
names linked together? What did it mean? 
and what did Stephen mean ? She felt as if 
she had almost found out something, which 
quidcened her pulse and made her heart beat 
— almost. But the last point of enlighten- 
ment was yet to come. 

" Now he has turned in at the gate," said 
Miss Jane. " Well, for my part, f am glad 
to have seen him ; and to think that a man 
could da all that by his own exertions ! If 
he had been a nobleman I should not have 
thought half so much of it. I suppose, now, 
that could not be seen anywhere but in 
England? You may smile, Stephen, and 
think me very vulgar-minded ; but I do think 
it is a very wonderful sight." 

And thus the second household settled 
down, and became a part of the landscape 
which the family at Dura surveyed with 
complaisant proprietorship, and through 
which Mr. Burton drove every afternoon, 
calling admiring spectators to all the windows. 
The rich man had never enjoyed the commo- 
tion he made so much as he did now when he 
could see at the Gatehouse those faces looking 
out There was scarcely an evening but Miss 
Jane or her mother would stand up to see 
him, gazing with unconscious worship at this 
representative of wealth and strength, and that 
practical power which sways the world; 
while Norah would clamber up on a chair 
behind the blinds at the other end, and look 
out with her big brown eyes full of serious 
observation. He thought Norah wondered 
and worshipped too, not being able to under- 
stand the language of her eyes. And some- 
times he would see, or think he saw, her 
mother behind her. When he did so he went 
home in high good-humour, and was more 
jocular than usual; for nothing ^ave him such 
a sense of his own greatness, his prosperity, 
and superiority to common flesh and blood, 
as the homage, or supposed homage paid to 
him by those lookers-on at the windows of 
the Gatehouse. 

Mr. Burton's satisfaction came to a climax 
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when his father-in-law came to pay his next 
visit, which happened not very long after the 
arrival of the Haldanes. Mr. Baldwin, as we 
have snid, was a Dissenter, and something 
like a lay bishop in his denomination. He 
was very rich, and lived very plainly at Clap- 
ham with his two sisters, Mrs. Everett and 
Miss Louisa. They were all very good 
peop'e in their way. There was not a man 
m England who subscribed to more societies 
or presided at a ^aier number of meetings. 
He spent half his income in this way ; he 
" promoted " charities as his son-in-law pro- 
moted joint-stock companies; and prided 
himself on the simplicity of his living and 
liis tastes, notwithstanding his wealth. When 
he and his sisters came to pay a visit at 
Dura they walked from the station, leaving 
their servants and their boxes to follow in 
a fly. "VVe have the use of our limbs, I 
am thankful to Providence," one of the 
sisters would say ; '' why should we have a 
cirriage for a litile bit of road like that?" 
They walked in a little procession, the gen- 
tleman in advance, like a triumphant cock 
in front of- his harem, the two ladies a little 
behind. Mr. Baldwin wore his hat on the 
back of his head, and a white tie, like one of 
his favourite ministers; he had a round, 
chubby face, without any whiskers, and a 
complexion almost as clear as little Clara's. 
The two ladies were like him, except that 
Mrs. Everett, who was a widow, was large 
and stout, and Miss Ix)uisa pale and thin, 
l^hey walked along with a natural feeling of 
benevolent supremacy, making their remarks 
on everybody and everything with distinct 
voices. When they got to the Gatehouse 
they paused and inspected it, though the 
windows were all open. 

" I think Reginald was wrong to give such 
a house as this to those poor people," said 
the married sister in front of the door. ** It 
is a handsome house. He might have found 
some little cottage for them, and let this to a 
family." 

'VBut, Martha, he gave what he had, and 
it is that that is always accepted,** said Miss 
Louisa. 

The brother drowned her plaintive little 
voice with a more decided reply — 

'* I am very glad Haldane has such good 
quarters. As for the lady, I suppose she 
was not to blame ; but when a man flies in 
the face of Providence I would 'not reward 
aim by providing for his wife and family. I 
agree with Martha. It is a waste of the 
gifts of God to give this house to poor 
people who cannot enjoy it ; but still Burton 



is right on the whole. If you cannot ^® 
better with your pro])erty, why should O^J 
you use it to make friends of the mammon^ ^' 
unrighteousness ? I approve of his chart ^^ 
on the whole." j 

Inside the recipients of the charity sat ar^ 
heard all through the open windows. II 
what then ? Mr. Baldwin and his sistc 
were not responsible for that. They went o 
to the avenue making the same candid an 
audible remarks all along the road. It wa 
not necessary that they should exercise sell^ 
restraint. They were in the dominions o" 
their relation. TKey were absolute over all 
foolish senti-'jent and false pride. They said 
it loud out, frankly, whatever they might 
have to say. The arrival of these visitors 
always made a certain commotion at Dura. 
It moved Mr. Burton a great deal more than 
it did his wife. Indeed, if there was anything 
ifrhich vexed him in her exemplary behaviour, 
it was that she wouhl not make temporarily 
the changes which he thought were " only 
respectful " to suit the tastes of her father 
and aunts. "You know your father likes 
only plain roast and boileti," he would say 
to her, half-indignantly, adding,'with a lau^h, 
" and minister sauce." This last was one of 
his favourite jokes, though it did not strike 
his wife as particularly brilliant But the 
minister sauce was the only thing which 
Mrs. Burton provided for her father. She 
held fast by her menu, though he disap- 
proved of it. She dressed herself tran(|uilly 
for dinner, though her aunts held up their 
hands, arid asked her solemnly if she knew 
what all this extravagance must come to? 
In these matters Clara would not give way; 
but she asked the minister of the chapel in 
the village to dinner, and it was in presence of 
this functionary that Mr. Baldwin filled up 
the measure of his son-in-law's content. 

" 1 see you have been very generous to 
poor Haldane," he said. •• I am very much 
obliged to you. Burton. He is my own man ; 
1 should have been compelled to do some- 
thing for him if you had not taken him up; 
and my hands are always so full ! You unll 
find I do not forget it But it was a great 
waste to put him into such a handsome 
house." 

"I am delighted to have pleased you," 
said Mr. Burton. 'Mt was an empty house ; 
and I have put my cousin, Mrs. Drummond, 
in the other end, whom I was obliged to take 
care of. It was the cheapest way of doing 
it I am most happy to think 1 have relieved 
you, even of so little as that." 

•*0h yeb, you have relieved me," bald 
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Mr. Baldwin. " I shant forget it. It will 
be an encouragement to Mr. Truston and to 
xnany of the brethren to see that a sick friend 
is never abandoned. I don*t mean to say 
that you want any inducement — but, still, 
when you can see that even in tlie case of 
fa i I i n g . strength ^ 

*' Oh yes. I am snre it is most encourag* 
ing," the poor minister faltered. 

Encouraging to think of Stephen Haldane, 
nrho was thus provided for I The two rich 
men went on with their talk over their wine, 
H'hile some confused specubtton as to the 
urays of Providence went through the head of 
their companion. He was young, and he 
felt ill-at-ease, and he did not like to inter- 
fere much. Had it been Mr. Dal ton he 
would have been less easily silenced. Thus 
Mr. Burton tound his benevolence in one 
particular at least attended with the most 
perfect success. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

And everything settled down, and Nature 

resumed her common round. This is what 

^Nature-does in all drcumstances. There 

never was so bad a storm but next morning 

^e thrifty mother took heart and set to 

^ork again as best she could to. make 

anriends for it. It is only when the storm 

effects human hearts and lives that this 

^eerful, pathetic effort to get the better of it 

'^ecoines terrible; for the mending in such 

f^ses is so often but superficial, the cure 

*^I>ossibie. Other trees grow up to fill the 

K^P made by the one blown down ; but not 

other loves or other hopes. Yet gradually 

^^e tempest calms, the wreck is swept away, 

*-nd some things that are new are always 

"^tter than some things that were old, even 

though the old can never be replaced while 

"^^ goes on. 

Of all the dwellers in the Gatehouse, it 

?J* poor Haldane who felt this the most 

^e reality of this life in the country was 

J^ different from the anticipation. The 

J''€^h air which his mother had hof>ed to have 

k ^^^P^^*^ — the cottage garden which they 

*^ all dreamt of (even he himself by mo- 

^ents), where he could be wheeled in his 

*^|^»r to sit under the apple-tree and smell 

^e flowers— had vanished from their list of 

P^sibilities. All the fresh air he could 

"^ve was from the open window by which 

"^s chair* was placed. But not even the 

K^^den and the apple-tree would have done 

80 much for him as the varieties of tne 

country roavl. Instead of the garden walls 

*t Victoria X'illas the strip of dusty grass, 



the chance sight of a neighbour's child at 
play, or (more likely "i of a neighbour's clothes 
hung out to dr^, he had a genuine rural high- 
road, with all Its sights. He saw the carts 
passing with rural produce, full of big baskets ^ 
of vegetables fbr the London market; he 
saw the great waggons of odorous hay, with 
a man asleep on the top, half buried in the 
warm and fragrant mass, or cracking his 
whip on the path, and shouting drowsy, 
inarticulate calls to the horses, who took 
their own way, and did not mind him ; he 
saw the carriages gleam past with the great 
people, whom by d^ees he got to know ; 
and then the Rectory children were always 
about, and Mrs. Dalton in her pony-chaise, 
and the people coming and going from the 
village. There were two of the village folic 
in particular who brought a positive pleasure 
into his life — not a pair of lovers, or any 
pretty group, but only Clippings, the tailor, 
and Brown, the shoemaker, who strolled 
down the road in the evening to smoke their 
pi)>es and talk politics as far as the Rectory 
gare. Clip))ings, who lived " up tovm,'' was 
always decorous in his shabby coat ; but 
Brown, whose shop was "at the comer," 
came in his shirtsleeves, with his apron 
turned up obliquely to one side. They 
would stop just opposite his window when 
they got hot in their discussion. Sometimes 
it was the parish they talked of, sometimes 
the affairs of the state, and it was in Stephen's 
mind sometimes to invite them to cross the 
road, and to have his say in the matter. 
They were not men of education or intelli- 
gence perhaps ; but they were men, living 
the natural human life Irom which he had 
been torn, and it did him good to watch 
them. After a while they began to look over 
at him and take off their hats, half with vil« 
lage obsequiousness to a possible customer, 
half wiih natural feeling for a soul in prison; 
and he gave them a nod in return. 

But this vulgar fancy of his was not quite 
approved of within. ** If you are so friendly 
with these men, Stephen, you will have them 
coming over, and poisoning the whole house 
with tobacco," Mrs. Haldane said, with an 
expressive sniff. " I think I smell it even 
now." But his mother was not aware that 
the scent of the tobacco was like an air of 
paradise to poor Stephen, who had loved it 
well enough when he was his own master, 
though it had become impossible now. 

Mrs. Haldane, however, did not say a 
word against Mr. Dalton's cigar, which he 
very often smoked under Stephen's window • 
in those siunmer mornings, lounging across 
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in h's study coat. It must be remembered 
ihat Stephen was not a Dissenting minister 
pur €t simple^ but a man whose name had 
been heard in the literary world, especially 
in that literary world which Mr. Dalton, as 
a "thoughtful" and "Ibferal" clergyman, 
chiefly affected. The rector felt that it 
was kind to go and talk to poor Haldane, 
but he was not so overwhelmingly superior 
as he might have been under other circum- 
stances. He did not set him down at 
once at a distance of a hundred miles, as 
he did Mr. Truston, the minister of the 
chapel at Dura, by the mere suavity of his 
"good morning." On the contrary, they 
had a great deal of talk. Mr. Dalton was a 
man who piqued himself on his Radicalism, 
except when he happened to come in contact 
with Radicals, and he was very great in edu- 
cation, though he lef\ the parish schools 
chiefly to his wife. When anything had hap- 
pened which was more than ordinarily inte- 
resting in public affairs, he would stride 
across with gaiety to the encounter : " 1 told 
you your friend Bright was not liberal-minded 
enough to see that distinction," he would 
say ; or, " Gladstone has gone off on ano- 
ther search af^er truth ;" and then the battle 
would go on, while Stephen sat inside and 
his interlocutor paced the white flags in 
front of the Gatehouse up and down under 
the windows with that fragrant cigar. Some- 
times Mary would come flying over from the 
Rectory: "Papa, papa, you are wanted. 
There are some papers to sign, and mamma 
can't do it, she says." ^^Pazunzar the 
rector would answer, for he had travelled too. 
And then on the Saturday there were other 
diversions for Stephen. Old Ann from the 
farm of Dura Den would whip up her old 
Vhite pony and stop her cart under his 
window. She had her grandson with her, a 
chubby lad of twelve, in a smock-frock, beau- 
tifully worked about the shoulders, with 
cheeks as red as the big poppies in the nose- 
gay which his grandmother made a point of 
bringing every Saturday to the poor sick 
gentleman. 

" And how do you do, sir, this fine fresh 
morning ? " she wouW shout to him. " I hope 
as I sees you better. Sammy, give me the 
flowers. It*s old-fashioned, master, but it*s 
sweet ; and I just wish I see you able to 
come and fetch 'em for yourself." 

" 'f hank you, Ann ; but I fear that's past 

hoping for," Stephen would say with a smile. 

The same colloquy passed between them 

every week, but they did not tire of it, and 

the little cart with its mixture of colours, 



the red carrot/, and white cauliflowers, and 
many-tinted greens, was a pleasant sight to 
him. He did not object even to the pungent 
odour of the celery, which often communi- 
cated Itself to his bouquet The white pony, 
and the red and white and green of the vege- 
tables, and old Ann with a small face, like a 
nisset winter apple, under her deep bonnet, 
and her little red shawl, trimly tied in round 
her waist by the great, many-pocketed apron ; 
and Sammy trudging behind, with boots like 
buckets, with a basket of crimson cabbage 
for pickles on his arm, and his puffy, peony 
cheeks, made up a homely picture which 
delighted the recluse. • It was an event for 
him when the Saturday came round, and he 
began (he said) to be fond of the smell ol 
celery, and to think double poppies very hand- 
some, showy flowers to put into a nosegay* 
Miss Jane took an interest in Ann too, but i^ 
was of a different kind. She would go out to 
the door, and have long discussions with h^ 
on various subjects, quite as interesting as xX^^ 
rector's battles with Stephen — whether \\^ 
butter was rising, and what was the cheap^?^^ 
for her poultry; for Ann's butter and Ib^' 
poultry were the best in Dura, and when sl^^ 
knew you, and felt that you were to t>^ 
depended upon, she was not dear. Miss Ja*^* 
always said. 

There was also another visitor, who cai^^^ 
once a week, not to Stephen's window, l^«i^ 
to make a call in all proper state. This w^-^* 
Mr. Truston, the minister of the chapel, w*:^^ 
was like Stephen, a protk^t of Mr. Baldw»^», 
but had not either done so much credit ^^ 
given so much trouble to the denominati^===^^ 
as Haldane had. Mr..Truston was aw afc^'^ 
how his new acquaintance was spoken of ^^T 
the community, and his mind was mu^^^ 
divided between veneration for Stepheir"""^'* 
powers and a desire to be faithful with 1"" "* 
brother. If he could be the humble instcr^^" 
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ment of setting him quite right with the ^^^^ 
nomination and preserving the efficiency of tt^* 
magazine, he felt that he would not \ar^-^^ 
lived in vain. But it was a dreadful trial ^? 

his modesty to assume an admonitory posr 
tion to one whom he respected so much, 
confided his difliculties to Mrs. Wiggintor 
the wife of the draper at Dura, who was 
leading member of the congr^ation, and 
very thoughtful woman ; and she had giv 
him a great deal of encouragement, and p 
his duty before him in the clearest light. 

" The thing is to keep him to fundamenw-^^^j. 
principles," Mrs. Wigginton said. *• I woul^^^ 
exctise a great deal if he preserved these, 
may be superior to distinctions, and kno 
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idt there is good both in church and chapeL 
;ut that will not do for the common mass. 
.nd we must support the denomination, Mh 
'ruston. It has its faults — but, whatever its 
Lults may be, we must stand by our flag." 

^' Ah, I wish you would tate him in hand,** 
lid the minister with a sigh; but, all the 
une, such inspiration as this did not go for 
othing. He began to call on the Haldanes 
very week; and when he had screwed up 
is courage he meant to be very faithlul with 
tephen ; but a man cannot begin that process 
11 at once. 

Thus the Haldanes settled down in the 
yatehouse ; and their settling dox^n affected 
Iclen with that unintentional example and 
ncouragement, which people convey to each 
>ther without meaning it They were all 
'ery poor, but Miss Jane, who had never 
i^een very rich, and who had been trained to 
ive on the smallest sum imaginable, made 
LO hardship of her poverty, and communicated 
L certain cheerfulness about it even to her 
leighbour, whose mind and training were so 
rery difl'erent. Miss Jane took it as she had 
earned to take (though not till after many 
struggles) her brother's illness, as a matter of 
:ouKe. She was aware that there were rich 
people in the world. She saw them even, the 
Burtons, for instance, who passed her every 
iay, and whose life was full of luxury; but this 
lid not move her, any more than the sight of a 
^eat beauty would have moved her to impa- 
tience of her o^n plain iand homely face. The 
•wealth, like the beauty, was exceptional. The 
homeliness and the poverty were thfc natural 
^e. And Helen saw that the 1 ines of pain were 
l^offened in Stephen's face, and that he had 
^^gun to feel something like pleasure in those 
jHeviations of his loneliness which have been 
^escribed. All this produced a soothing, 
luieting influence upon her. She was hushed, 
^ a child is who is not satisfied, whose cry 
^ ready to burst forth at any moment, but 
^Pon whom the very atmosphere, the still- 
|!^ss of the air has prpduced a certain calm. 
r^e wrong which had burnt her heart 
^^e a fire was not extinguished ; it burned 
■?^, not for want of fuel, but because the 
^r was soft and humid, and kept down the 
^^e. And she herself was subdued. She 
^^s weary of suffering, and the routine of the 
l^v life acted upon her like an opiate, and 
^e sense that all this was accepted as ordinary 
^d natural by others, kept her down. And 
^tsn Norah had cast away those bonds which 
oppress a child — the bonds of conventional 
%Uiet, which remain when natural grief has 
V^skbed away in the order of things. Norah 



had begun to sing about the house, to dance 
when she should have walked, to wake up 
like the flowers, to live like the birds, spencl- 
ing her days in a chatter and flutter of life 
and gladness.* All thi^ calmed down and 
suppressed the feelings which had swayed 
Helen after her husband's death. Though 
her old sense of suspicion in respect to her 
cousin had succeeded the momentary relent-* 
ing which his kindness had produced in her, 
even that was suppressed in the artificial 
calm. She blamed htfrseil for drinking frcm 
his presence, for dislikmg his friendliness; 
she even made an effort to go to his house, 
to overcome what she said to herself was her 
mean envy of his prosperity. She made friends 
with his wife, as far as two women so different 
could make friends, and tried to believe 
that Reginald Burton himself had never 
meant but well. It was in October, when 
she had first begun fully to realise the strange 
quietness that had come upon her, that it 
was suddenly broken up, never in that same 
fashion to return again. 

There were visitors at the time at Dura 
House, visitors of importance, great county 
peq]jle, potentates whom it was said, Mrs. 
Burton was specially bent on conciliating in 
order to open the way into Parliament — a 
glory upon which her heart was set — to her 
husband. Mr. Burton had himself taken a 
holiday from business, and, on this particular 
day had gone up, after a long interval, " to 
see,** he said, with that cheerful, important 
laugh of his, " how things were going on." 
That evening, however. Dura vilhge was dis- 
appointed of its usual amusement. The 
phaeton with the bays went slowly past, 
driven by the groom, with a certain con- 
sternation in every line of the horses, and 
in every splendid tail and high-stepping hoofl 

''Has not your master come ? *' Mrs. 
Burton asked, when she met this forlorn 
equipage in the avenue. Such a thing had 
been known; sometimes business was so urgent 
that Mr. Burton had lost his train, or waited for 
one that went later. But that which had hap- 
pened this evening had never happened before. 

" He is walking, ma'm/' said the groom, 
with gloomy signification. It gave even Mrs. 
Burton a start, though she was usually so 
self-possessed ; and as for the groom, he spread 
it about through the house that there had 
been " a smash '' in the City. Nothing else 
could account for so extraordinary a step. 

Mr. Burton walked, and his countenance 
was clouded. There was a shade on it, 
which the people about Dura, stupefied 
in the first instance, by seeing him afoot 
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at that hour, interpreted as the groom did. 
They thought "something must have hap- 
pened." The Bank of England must have 
faltered on its throne; half the merchants, 
at home and abroad, must have fallen to 
the dust, like Dagon. Some onic of weak 
mind, who suggested that the ministry might 
be out, was snubbed by everybody with a 
contempt proportioned to his foolishness. 
Would Mr. Burton look like that for any 
merely political misfortune? But no one 
ventured even to suggest that Burton & Co. 
themselves might have sustained some blow. 
Such treason might be in men's thoughts, but 
no one dared to hint at an event which more 
than a revolution or a lost empire would have 
convulsed Dura. Tliere are some things 
which it is impious even to speculate about. 
Mr. Burton went direct to the Gatehouse. 
He had not his usual condescending word 
to Susan, nor did he remember to wave his 
hand to Stephen as he passed the window. 
He went straight into the drawing-room, 
where Helen and Norah were sitting. They 
had just come in from their walk, and were 
going to have tea ; and such a visit at this 
hour startled them. There was something 
more than gloom on his face ; there was 
suppressed anger, and he had the look of a 
man who had come to speak his mind. He 
shooti hands in the slightest, most hasty way, 
not caring evidently to waste time in saluta- 
cions, and he did not take the chair that was 
ohered lo him. He kept standing, looking 
first at Helen and then at Norah, with 
glances whicn he seemed to expect would 
be understood; but as Notah had been 
present at every discussion in the house all 
her life, it did not occur to her to go away, 
nor to her mother to send her. At last he 
was obliged to spealt plainly. 

" I am anxious to talk to you by yourself," 
he said. " I have something very important 
to say. Norah, perhaps, would run out to 
the garden, or somewhere — for half an hour, 
I should not ask for more.*' * 

** Norah I " said Helen, with surprise. 
'' But she has heard everything that any one 
can have to say to me. She knows as much as 
I do. You may say anything before Norah." 

'* By 1 " said Mr. Burton. He did 

not put any word in the vacant place. He 
swore by Blank, as we do in books, content- 
ing himself with the " By I " " / don't 

mean to speak of my affairs before Norah," he 
said, walking to the window and looking out 
** Send her away." 

He waited there with his back turned to 
the two, who ga^ed at eadi other amazed. 





" Go upstairs till I send for you, Norak," 
said Helen, with a trembling voice. It must 
be some new pain, some new terror, some- 
thing about Norah's father. She put her 
hand on her heart to keep it still. This was 
how her calm was broken all in a moment 
She put her child away with the other hand. 
And Norah, astonished, indignant, choking 
with sudden rage and mortification, flew out 
of the room and rushed up-stairs. The soun 
of her hurried, angry retreat seemed to rin 
through all the house. And it was not ti 
her foot was heard overhead that her mothe 
found breath to speak. " What is it ? — te 
me ! There can be nothing now so v 
hard to bear.*' 

" I don't know what you mean about ban 
to bear," said Mr. Burton, turning pettishly 
round and seating himself on a chair in fron^ 
of her. " Helen« I have done all I could 
be kind to you. You will say it has not 
me very much, but it has cost me more tha 
you think. I have put myself to a great deas^ 

of trouble, and " 

" Is this all you have to tell me ? " she aske^d 
faintly, still holding her hand upon her heai 

" All ! " he repeated ; and then, changiim 
his tone suddenly, " do you know anythirm-^ 
about this new folly Maurice has taken fi^^m 
hand? Don't prevaricate, Helen; 
me yes or no." 

" I do not know what you mean," she sai 
and paused for breath. Her fright, and 
strange assault that had been made upon h 
confused her mind. Then gradually wi 
Maurice's name came a sudden gleam 
light 

"That is a pretence," he said. "I 
see in your face that you understand. Y 
that I have been, so to speak, nourishing r 
my bosom — ^you — Helen 1 There is stc: 
time to think better of it Have you giv 
your consent to it ? Has he got your name 

*' If it is anything Dr. Maurice is doings 
she said, " yes, he has got my consent, 
more than my consent" 

" Good heavens, why ? Arc you in yoi:^^ 
senses ? I thought it was some idiotic "^Tly 
woman's notion. What good can it possibl^^^"^p 
do to rake up that business all over again "*'"* 
What the deuce do you mean by it ? W 
can it ever be to you ?" 

" What is it to you ? " she said. 
" To me ! " She was looking at him, anc^ 
his voice fell He had begun loudly, as 
with the intention of declaring that to him \W 
was less than nothing ; but he was caught b 
her look,, and only grew confused, and stam 
mered out again, '* To me I" 
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"Yes," said Helen. "You are nbl a 
Director. You have said you were a loser 
sniy, you had no responsibility. Then what 
does it matter to you ? " 

Mr. Burton turned away his head ; he 
stani|]ed his foot slightly on the floor in im- 
i^tience. " What is the use ? " he said, as if 
to himself, "you might teach an elephant to 
fly sooner than make a woman understand 
Kbout business. Without being anything to 
me, it might be something to my friends." 

" Is that man — that — Golden — is he your 
aiend ? " 

" Of course he is," said Mr. Burton 
r«ugh!y, with a certain defiance. "You 
^re prejudiced against him unjustly, llut 
^e is m yfriend, and a very good fellow 
too." 

'*Then it is tetter not to say any more," 
*aid Helen rising, trembling in every limb. 
"Il is best not to say any more. Oh don't 
Venture to name his name to nre I If I had 
vot been a woman, I should have — not 
killed him. That would have been too good. 



Innocent men are killed, and you others 
look on, and never lift a linger. I would 
have pursued him till his last breath — crushed 
him — made him feel what he has done. And 
I will — if I have the power j " 

She stood up confronting her cousin, trem- 
bling, yet glowing with that passion which 
the name of her husband's slanderer always 
roused within her. She was almost as tall as 
Burton was, and he felt as if she towered over 
him, and wa^ cowed by the strength of her 
emotion. He rose too, but he shrank back a 
step, not knowing huw to meet the spirit he 
had roused. 

"These are nice Christian sentiments," he 
said, with an attempt at a sneer; but in his 
heart the man was afrud. 

" 1 ask nobody what kind of sentiments 
they are," she cried. " If he had wronged 
me only, I would have forgiven him. But 
no man shall say his name before me — no 
man I I may not have the power ; my 
friends may not have the power; but it is 
that, and not the will, which will fail if we tail. 
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I will never give up trying to punish him, 
never in my life !" 

** Then you will be acting like a fool," Mr. 
Burton said ; but he changed his tone, and 
took a great deal of trouble to persuade her 
to take, her seat again, and .discuss the matter 
calmly with him. 

Norah stood up-stairs by the window, 
watching till he should go. The child's 
heart was bursting with rage and pain. She 
had never been sent away before; she had 
heard everything, had been always present 
whatever was going on. Her father. Dr. 
Maurice, Mr. Haldane, every one of them had 
spoken in her presence all that they had to 
say. And she remembered words that no 
one else remembered, scraps of talk which 
she could put together. She did so with a 
violent exercise of her memory as she stood 
there drumming on the window, and wonder- 
ing when he would go. " He thinks I am 
only a child," she said to herself, in the fiery 
commotion of her spirits, and thought of a 
hundred things she could do to prove the 
contrary. She would go to Dr. Maurice ; she 
would let "everybody" know. He was no 
friend ; he was a conspirator against them — 
one of those who killed her father. Every 
moment that passed inflamed Norah more. 
She stood at the window and watched, think- 
ing would he never be gone, thinking, oh 
why could not she make herself grow — make 
herself a woman! What her mother had 
done was nothing to what Norah felt herself 
capable of doing. Every vein in her body, and 
every nerve had begun to thrill and tremble 
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before she heard the sound down-stairs of th^ ' 
door opening, and saw him go hastily away. 

This was what he said M'hen he opened 
the door of the sitting-room down-stairs — 

"You will do what you please, of course. 
I have found out before now what it is to 
struggle with an unreasonable woman* Do 
what you like. Drag your husband's name 
through the dirt again. Throw all sorts of 
new light on his motives. That is what you 
will do. People might have forgotten it; 
but after what you are going to do, they will 
never forget. And that is all you will have for 
your pains — you may be sure you can do 
nothing to «j." 

"Us?" said Helen. "You told me you 
were not concerned." 

And then Mr. Burton changed color and 
lost his temper. 

" You drive a man wild," he cried. " You 
exasperate me so that I don't know what I 
am saying. Of course, you know what I 
mean, though you pretend you don't. I 
mean my friends. And you know that ; and 
you know how much you owe to me, and yet 
the answer I get is — this ! " 

He slammed the door after him like an 
angry maid-servant ; he strode hastily away to 
his own house, with a face which jf itself 
gave a new paralytic seizure to Old John at 
the lodge. He filled everybody with con- 
sternation \xi his own house. And Helen 
stood still after he had left her, half exultant, 
half stupefied. Us / Had she found his 
cunning manoeuvres out ? 
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" 1 have come to tallt about business,' he 
said, but he did not send Norah away. 
Probably had he not been so glad to see her 
once more, it would have surprised him to [ 
see the child whom he had never beheld 
apart from a book, standing up by her 
mother's chair, watching his &ce, taking in 
every word. Norah's r6/e had changed since 
those old days. She had no independent 
standing then ; now she was her mother's 
companion, champion, supporter. This 
changes as nothing else can do a child's life. 

"Our case is to be heard for the tirst lime 
to-morrow," he said. " I believe th»y are all 
very much startled. Golden was brought 
before the magistrate yesterday ; he has been 
admitted to bail, of course. If I could have 
had the satisfaction of thinking that rascal 
was even one night in prison 1 But that was 
too much to hope for. Mrs, Drummond, 
can you giress who was His bail ? " 

Helen shook her head, not understanding 
quite what he meant ; but all the same she 
knew what his answer would be. He brought 
it out with a certain triumph— 

" Why, Burton — your precious cousin ! 1 
knew it would be so. As sure as that sun is 
shining. Burton is at the bottom of it all, I 
have seen it from the first." 

" Dr, Maurice," said Helen, " where have 
I seen, where have 1 read, 'Burton and 



Golden have done it ? ' The words seem to 
hatmt me. It cannot be fancy." 

Dr. Maurice took out his pocket-book. 
He took a folded paper from an inner 
pocket, and held it to her without a word. 
Poor Helen, in the composure which she had 
attained so painfully, began to shake and 
tremble ; the sight of it moved her beyond 
her self-control. She could not weep, but 
her strained nerves quivered, her teeth chat- 
tered, her frame was convulsed by the shock. 
"Ah! "she cried, as people do when they 
receive a blow ; and yet now she remembered 
it all —every word ; it seemed to be written 
on her heart. 

The physician was alarmed. Human 
emotion has many ways of showing itself, 
but none more alarming than this. He put 
the tetter hastily away again, and plunged 
into wild talk about the way she was living, 
the .house, and the neighbourhood. 

" You are taking too little exercise. You 
are shut'ing yourself up tco much," he said, 
with something of that petulance which so 
often veils pity. He was not going to encou- 
rage her to break down by being sorry for 
her ; the other way, he thought, was the best 
And then he himself was on the very borders 
of emotion too, the sight of these words had 
brought poor Robert so keenly to his mind. 
And they had brought to his mind also his 
own hardships. Norah in her new place was 
very bewildering to him. He had noted her 
closely while her motherwas speaking, and with 
wonder and trouble had seen a woman look 
at him through the girl's brown eyes — a 
woman, a new creature, an independent 
being, whom he did not know, whom he 
would have to treat upon a different footing. 
This discovery, which he had not made at 
the first glance, filled him with dismay and 
trouble. He had los( the child whom he 

" Norah, come and show me the house," 
he said, with a certain despair ; and he went 
away, leaving Helen to recover herself, 
That was better than going back upon the 
past, recalling to both the most painful mo- 
ments of their life. 

He took Norah's hand, and walked through 
the open door into the garden, wiiich was the 
first outlet he saw. 

" Come and tell me all about it," he said. 
" Norah, what have you been doing to your- 
self? Have you grown up in these three 
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months ? You are not the little girl I used 
to know.*' 

" Oh, Dr. Maurice, do you think I have 
grown?" cried Norah, with her whole heart 
in the demand. 

And it would be impossible to describe 
what a comfort this eager question was to 
him. He laughed, and looked down upon 
her, and began to feel comfortable again. 

** J^o you know, I am afraid you have not 
grown," he said, putting his other hand fondly 
on her brown hair. " Are you vexed, Norah ? 
For my part, I like you best as you are." 

" Well', it cannot be helped," said Norah, 
with resignation. " I did not think I had ; 
but for a moment I had just a little hope, 
you looked so funny at me. Oh, Dr. Mau- 
rice, I do so wish I was grown up ! — for 
many things. First, there is Mr. Burton, 
who comes and bullies mamma. I hate that 
man. I remember at home, in the old days, 
when you used to be talking, and nobody 
thought I paid any attention " 

" What do you remember, Norah ? " 

** Oh, heaps of things. I can scarcely tell 
you. They would look at each other — I 
mean Mr. Golden and he. They would say 
things to each other. Oh, I don't remember 
what the words were ; how should I remem- 
ber the words? but things — just as you 
might look at me, and give a little nod, if 
we had something that was a secret from 
mamma. I know they had secrets, these 
two. If I were grown up, and could speak, 
I would tell him so. Dr. Maurice, can*t we 
punish them? I cannot imagine," cried 
Norah passionately, "what God can be 
thinking of to let them alone, and let them 
be happy, after all they have done to— poor 
papa ! " 

" Norah, these are strange things for you 
to be thinking of," said Dr. Maurice, once 
more disturbed by a development which he 
was not acquainted with. 

"Oh, no. If you knew how we live, you 
would not think them strange. . I am litde ; 
but what does that matter? There is 
mamma on one side, and there is Mr. Hal- 
dane. How different we all used to be ! Dr. 
Maurice, I remember when poor Mr. Haldane 
used to take me up, and set me on his 
shoulder ; and look at him now ! Oh, how 
can any one see him, and bear it ? But it 
does no good to cry." 

"But, Norahy that is not Mr. Burton's 
fault" 

" No, not that ; but, oh, it is God's fault," 
said Norah, sinking her voice to a whisper, 
and ending with a burbt of passionate tears. 



" Hush, hush, hush ! " He took her hand 
into both of his, and soothed her. Thoughts 
like these might float through a man's mind 
involuntarily, getting no utterance ; but it hor- 
rified him to hear them from the lips of a child, ^ 
Was she a child ? Dr. Maurice said to him- 
self once more, with an inward groan, that his 
little Norah, his dream-child of the fairy tales, 
was gone, and he should find her no more. 

" And then it rather vexes one to be so 
little," she said, -suddenly drying her eyes, 
"because of Clara. Clara is not twelve 
yet, and she is much bigger than I am. She 
can reach to these roses — look — while I 
can't get near them ; and they are the only 
roses we have now. But, after all, though it 
may be nice to be tall, it doesn't matter very 
much, do you think, for a woman? So 
mamma says ; and girls are just as often little 
as tall — in books." 

" For my part, I am fond of little women," 
said Dr. Maurice, and this time he laughed 
within himself. She kept him between the 
two, changing from childhood to womanhood 
without knowing it. " But tell me, who is 
Clara? I want to know about your new 
friends here." 

"Clara is Clara Burton, and very like 
him," said Norah. " i thought I should be 
fond of her at first, because she is my cousin ; 
but I am not lond of her. Ned is her bro- 
ther. I like him better. He is a horsey, 
doggy sort of boy ; but then he has always 
lived in the country, and he knows no better. 
One can't blame him for that, do you think ?" 

" Oh, no," said Dr. Maurice, with great 
seriousness ; " one can't blame him for that." 
The man's heart grew glad over the child's 
talk. He could have listened to her running 
on about her friends for ever. 

" And then there was — some one else," 
said Norah, instinctively drawing herself up ; 
"not exactly a boy; a — gentleman. We 
saw him in town, and then we saw him here; 
first with that horrible man, Mr. Golden, 
and another day with the Burtons. But you 
are not to think badly of him for that. He 
was— on our side." 

"Who is this mysterious personage, I 
wonder?" said Dr. Maurice smilingly; but 
this time it was not a laugh or a groan, but a 
little shivering sensation of pain that ran 
through him, he could not tell why. 

" He was more like Fortunatus than any 
one," said Norah. " But he could not be 
like Fortunatus in everything, for he said he 
was poor, like us — though that might be only, 
as 1 say it myself,, to spite Clara. Well, he 
was grown up — taller than you are, Dr. Mau- 
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rice — with nice curling sort of hair, all in 
little twists and rings, and beautiful eyes. 
They flashed up so when mamma spoke. 
Mamma was Very, very angry talking to that 
horrible man at our own very door. Fancy, 
he had dared to go and call and leave his 
horrid card, I tore it into twenty pieces, 
and stamped upon it. It was silly, I sup- 
pose ; but to think he should dare to call — at 
our own very house " 

" I am getting dreadfully confused, Norah, 
between die beautiful eyes and the horrible 
man. I don't know what I am about. 
Which was which ? *' 

" Oh, Dr. Maurice, how could you ask 
such a question ? Are there two such men 
in the world? It was that Mr. Golden 
whom I hate ; and Mr. Rivers —Cyril Rivers 
— was with him, not knowing — but he says 
he will never go with him again. I saw it in 
his eyes in a moment ; he is on our side." 

" You are young to read eyes in this way. 
I do not think I quite like it, Norah," said 
Dr. Maurice, in a tone which she recognised 
at once. 

** Why, you are angry. But how can I 
help it?" said Norah, growing a woman 
again. " If you were like me, Dr. Maurice 
— if you felt your mamma had only you — if 
you knew there was nobody else to stand by 
her, nobody to help her, and you so little 1 
I am obliged to think ; I cannot help myself. 
When I grow up, I shall have so much to 
do ; and how can I know whether people are 
on our side or against us, except by looking 
at theu* eyes ? " 

" Norah, ipy little Norah ! " cried the man 
pitifully, " don't les^ve your innocence for 
such fancies as these. Your mother has 
friends to think for her and you — many 
iriends ; I myself, for example. As long as I 
am alive, do you require to go and look for 
people to be on yoiur side ? Why, child, 
you forget me^ 

Norah looked at him searchingly, pene- 
trating, as he thought, to the bottom of his 
hear.t. 

** 1 did not forget you. Dr. Maurice. You 
are fond of me and of— poor papa. But I 
have to think of her, I don't think you 
love her. And she has the most to bear." 

Dr. Maurice did not make any reply. He 
did not love Helen ; he even shrank from 
the idea with a certain prudish sense of deli- 
cacy — an old bachelor's bashfulness. Love 
Mrs. Drummond ! Why, it was out of the 
question. The idea disconcerted him. He 
had been quite pained and affected a moment 
before at the thought that his little Norah — 



the child that he was so fond of — ^should 
want other champions. But now he was 
disconcerted, and in front of the grave little 
face looking up at him, he did not even dare 
to smile. Norah, however, was as ready to 
raise him up as she had been to cast him down. 

" Do you think Cyril is a pretly name. 
Dr. Maurice?" she asked. "I think it 
sounds at first a little weak — too pretty for a 
boy. So is Cecil. I like a rough, round 
sort of name— Ned, for instance. You never 
could mistake Ned. One changes one's 
mind about names, don't you think ? I used 
to be all for Geralds and Cyrils and pretty 
sounds like that ; now I like the others bes^ 
Clara is pretty for a girl; but everybody 
thinks I must be Irish, because Tm called 
Norah. Why was I called Norah, do you 
know? Charlie Dalton calls me Norah 
Creina.*' 

" Here is some one quite fresh. Who *s 
Charlie Dalton ? " said Dr. Maurice, reliex ed. 

" Oh, one of the Rectory boys. There are 
so many of them 1 What I never can un- 
derstand," cried Norah suddenly, ** is the 
difference among peoi>)e. Mr. Dalton has 
eight children, and mamma has only one ; 
now why ? To be sure, it would have been 
very expensive to have had Charlie and all 
the rest on so little money as we have i\ow. 
I suppose we could not have done it And, 
to be sure, God must have known that, and 
arranged it on purpose," the child said, 
stopping short with a puzzled look. " Oh, 
Dr. Maurice, when He knew it all, and co^ld 
have helped it if He pleased, why did He let 
them kill poor papa ? " 

** I do not know," said Dr. Maurice under 
his breath. 

It was a relief to him when, a few minutes 
after, Helen appeared at the garden door, 
having in the meanrime overcome her own 
feelings. They were all in a state of repres- 
sion, the one hiding from, the other all that 
was strongest in them for the moment Such 
a thing is easily done at twelve years old. 
Norah ran along the garden path to meet her 
mother, throwing off the shadow in a mo- 
ment But for the others it was not so easy. 
They met, and they talked of the garden, 
what a nice old-fashioned garden it was, full 
of flowers such as one rarely sees nowadays. 
And Dr. Maurice told Norah the names of 
some of them, and asked if the trees bore well, 
and commented upon the aspect, and how 
well those pears ought to do upon that warm 
wall. These are the disguises with which 
people hide themselves when that within 
does not bear speaking of. There was a. 
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great deal more to be told still, and business 
to be discussed ; but first these perverse hearts 
had to be stilled somehow in their irregular 
beating, and the tears which were too near 
the surface got rid of, and the wistful, ques- 
tioning ttioughts silenced. 

After a wnile Dr. Maurice went to pay 
Stephen HaHane a visit He, too, was con- 
cerned in the business which brought the 
doctor here. The two men went into it 
with more understanding than Helen could 
have had. She wanted only that Golden 
should be punished, and her husband's name 
vindicated — a thing which it seemed to her 
so easy to do. But they knew that proof 
was wanted — proof which was not forthcom- 
ing. Dr. Maurice told Haldane what Helen 
gave him no opportunity to tell, her — that 
the lawyers were not sanguine. The books 
which had disappeared weie the only evi- 
dence upon which Golden's guilt and Drum- 
mond's innocence could be either proved or 
disproved. And all the people about the 
office, from the lowest to the highest, had 
been summoned to tell what they knew 
about those books. Nobody, it appeared, 
had seen them removed ; nobody had seen 
the painter carry them away ; there was this 
negative evidence in his favour, if no other. 
But there was nothing to prove that Golden 
had done it, or any other person involved, 
and, so far as this was concerned, obscurity 
reigned over the whole matter — an obscurity 
not pierced as yet by any ray of light. 

" At all events, we shall fight it out," said 
Dr. Maurice. " The only thing to be risked 
now is a little money more or less, and that, 
1 suppose, a man ought to be willing to risk 
for the sake of justice — myself especially, 
who have neither chick nor child." 

He said this in so dreary a way that poor 
Stephen smiled. The man who was removed 
from any such delights — who could never 
improve his own position in any way, nor 
procure for himselif any of the joys of life, 
looked at the man who thus announced him- 
self with a mixture of gentle ridicule and pity. 

" That at least must be your own fault," 
he said ; and then he thought of himself, and 
sighed. 

No one knew what dreams might have 
been in Stephen Haldane's mind before he 
became the wreck he was. Probably no one 
ever would know. , He smiled at the other, 
but for himself he could not restrain a sigh. 

" I don't see how it can be said to be my 
own fault," said Dr. Maurice with whimsical 
petulance. " There are preliminary steps, of 
cour>e, which one might take — but not ne- 



cessarily with success — ^not by any means 
certainly with success. I tell you what, 
though, Haldane," he added hastily, after a 
pause, " rd like to adopt Norah Di:ummond. 
That is what I should like to do. Td be 
very good to her; she should have every- 
thing she could set her face to. To start a 
strange child from the beginning, even if 
it were one's own, is always like putting into 
a lottery, A baby is no better than a specu- 
lation. How do you know what it may turn 

out ? whereas a creature like Norah Ah, 

that is what I should like, to adopt such a 
child as that I " 

"To adopt — Norah?" Stephen grew 
pale. "What! to take her from her mother! 
to carry away the one little gleam of 
light ! " 

" She would be a gleam of h'ght to me 
too," said Dr. Maurice, " and I could do her 
justice. I could provide for her. Her 
mother, if she cared for the child's interest, 
ought not to stand in the way. There ! you 
need not look so horror-stricken. I don't 
mean to attempt it I only say that is wha: 
I should like to do." 

But the proposal, even when so lightly 
made, took away Stephen's breath. He did 
not recover himself for some time. He mut- 
tered, " Adopt — Norah ! " under his breath, 
while his friend talked on other subjects. 
He could not forget it He even made Dr. 
Maurice a little speech when he rose to go 
away. He put out his hand and grasped 
the other's arm in the earnestness of hib 
interest. 

" Look here, Maurice," he said, "wealth has 
its temptations as well as poverty ; because 
you have plenty of money, if you think you 
could make such a proposition ^ 

" What proposition ? " 

" To take Norah from her mother. 11 
^ou were to tempt Mrs. Drummond for the 
child's sake to give up the child, by pro- 
mising to provide for her, or whatever you 
might say — if you were to do that, God 
forgive you, Maurice — I know I never 
could!" 

**0f course I shall not do it," said Maurice 
hastily. And he went away with -the teeling 
in - his mind that this man, too, was his rival, 
and his successful rival The child was as 
good as Stephen's child, though so far re- 
moved from himself. Dr. Maurice was so 
far VTong that it was Helen Stephen was 
thinking of, and not Norah. The child 
i^ould be a loss to him ; but the loss of her 
mother would be so much greater that the 
very thought of it oppressed his souL He 
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had grown to be Helen's friend in the truest 
sense ; he had felt her sympathy to be 
almost too touching to him, almost too 
sweet ; and he could not bear the possibility 
of seeing her deprived of her one solace, 
tie sat alone after Maurice had gone away 
(lor his mother and sister had left them to 
have their conversation unfettered by lis- 
teners), and pondered over the possible fate 
of the mother and child. The child would 
^ grow up ; in a very few years she would be a 
woman ; she would marry, in all likelihood, 
and go away, and belong to them no more ; 
and Helen would be left to bear her lot alone. 
She would be left in the middle of her days 
to cany her burden as she might, deserted 
by every love that had once belonged to her. 
What a lot would that be ! — worse, even, 
than his own, who, amid all his pains, had 
two hearts devoted to him never to be dis- 
joined from him but by death. Poor 
Stephen, you would have supposed, was him- 
self in the lowest depths of human suffering 
and solitude ; but yet he looked down upyon 
a lower still, and his heart bled for Helen, 
who, it might be, would have to descend into 
that abyss in all the fulness of her life and 
strength. What a sin would that man's be, he 
thought, who arbitrarily, unnaturally, should try 
to hasten on that separation by a single day ! 

Dr. Maurice went back to the other side 
of the house, and had his talk out quietly 
with Mrs. Drummond ; he told her what he 
had told Haldane, while Norah looked at 
him over her mother's chair, and listened to 
every word. To her he said that it was the 
lawyers* opinion that they might do good 
even though they proved nothing r — they 
would stir up public opinion; they might 
open the way for further information. And 
with this, perhaps, it might be necessary to 
be content. 

"There is one way in which something 
might be possible," he said. " All the people 
about the ofhce have been found and called 
as witnesses, except one. That was the night- 
porter, who might be an important witness ; 
but I hear he lives in the country, and has 
been lost sight of. He might know some- 
thing ; without that we have no proof what- 
ever. I for my own part should as soon think 
the sun had come out of the skies, but Drum- 
mond, for some reason we know nothing of, 
might have taken those books 
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"Arc you forsaking him too?" cried 
Helen in her haste. 

" I am not in the least forsakin/^ him." 
said Dr. Maurice; "but how can we tell 
irfaat had been said to him — what last re- 



source he had been driven to ? If we could 
find that porter there might be something 
done. He would know when they were 
taken away." 

Helen made no answer ; she did not take 
the interest she might have done in the evi- 
dence. She said softly, as if repeating to 
herself — 

" Burton and Golden, Burton and Golden I" 
Could it be? What communication could 
they have had ? how could they have been 
together? This thought confusec] her, and yet 
she believed in it as if it were gospel. She 
turned it over and pver like a strange 
weapon of which*she did not know the use. 

" Yes, something may come out of that. 
We may discover some connection between 
them when everything is raked up in this 
way. Norah thinks so too. Norah feels 
that they are linked together somehow. WiU 
you come with me to the station, Norah, 
and see me away? " 

" We are both going," said Helen. And 
they put on their bonnets and walked to the 
railway with him through the early twili^ht• 
The lights were shining out in the village 
windows as they passed, and in the shops, 
which made an illumination here and there. 
The train was coming from town — men 
coming from their work, ladies returning, who 
had been shopping in London, meeting their 
children, who went to carry home the par- 
cels, in pleasant groups. The road was 
full of a dozen little domestic scenes, such 
as are to be seen only in the neighbourhood 
of London. A certain envy was in the 
thoughts of all three as they passed on. Norah 
looked at the boys and girls with a little 
sigh, wondering how it would feel to have 
brothers and sisters, to be one of a merry 
happy family. And Helen looked at them 
with a different feeling, remembering the 
time when she, too, had gone to meet her 
own people who were coming home. As for 
Dr. Maurice, of course it was his own iault. 
He had chosen to have nobody belonging to 
him, to shut himself off from the comfort of 
wife and child. Yet he was more impatient of 
all the cheerful groups than eitherof the others. 

" Talk of the country being quiet 1 it is 
more noisy than town," he said ; he had just 
been quietly pushed off the pavement by a 
girl like Norah, who was running to meet her 
father. That should h^ve been nothing to 
him, surely, but he felt injured. "I wish 
you would come with me and keep my house 
for me, Norah," he said, with a vain harping 
on his one struig ; and Norah laughed with 
gay ireedom at the thought. 
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" Good night, Pr. Maurice ; come back 
•oon," she said, waving her hand to him, then 
turned away with her mother, and did not 
even look back. He was quite sure about 
this, as he settled himself in the comer of 
the carriage. So fond as he was of the child ; 
80 much as he would have liked to have done 
for her 1 And she never so much as looked 
backl 

CHAPTER xxin. 

When Helen and Norah emerged again 
out of the hghts of the little railway station 
to the darkness glimmering with a few lamps 
of the road outside, Mr. Burton's phaeton 
was standing at the gate* The air was 
touched with the first frost, there was a soft 
haze over the distances, the lamps shon^ 
with a twinkling glow, and the breath of the 
horses was faintly visible in the sharpened air. 
Mr. Burton was standing talking to some 
one on the pathway accompanied by his son 
Ned, who though he was but a year older 
than Norah was nearly as tall as his father. 
Helen's last interview with her cousui had 
not been pleasant enough to tempt her to 
linger now for any greeting, and her heart 
was sore and wroth against him. She put 
her veil down over her face, and hurried 
I>ast But Mr. Burton had seen her, and 
long before this he had repented of his rude- 
ness of last night Had it been successful, 
had he succeeded in bullying and frightening 
her, he would have been perfectly satisfied 
with himself ; but he had not succeeded, and 
he was sorry for the cruelty which had been 
in vain. It was so much power wasted, and 
his wisest course now was to ignore and 
disown what he had done. He stopped 
short in his conversation, and made a i>tep 
after her. 

" Ah, Helen 1" he cried, " you out this 
cold evening! Wait a moment, I will take 
you with me. I am going to pass your 
door." 

" Thanks," said Helen, " I think we prefer 
to walk." And she was going resolutely on ;. 
but she was not to be allowed sp easily to 
make her escape. 

*' One moment I have something to say 
to you. If you wiD not drive with me, I 
will walk with you," said Mr. Burton, in his 
most genial mood. " Good evening, Tait, 
we can finish our talk to-morrow. Well, 
and where have you been, you two ladies ? — 
seeing some one off by the train ? Ned, see 
if you can't amuse your cousin Norah while I 
talk to her mother. Helen, when you and I 
were that age I think we fo'iiid uiore to say." 



" I do not think we were great friend 
at that ^ge," said Helen. 

She had meant to say at any age ; but the 
gravity of her thoughts made such light 
utterances of her anger impossible. When 
people are going to serious war with each 
other, they may denounce and vituperate, 
but they rarely gibe. 

** No ; I suppose it was at a lafer period 
we were friends," Mr. Burton said, with a 
laugh. ^ How strangely circumstances alter I 
I am afraid I made myself rather disagreeable 
last night When a man is bilious, he is not 
accountable for his actions ; and 1 had been 
worried in town ; but it was too bad to go 
and put it out on you ; what I really wanted 
to ask last night was if the house was quite 
in order for the winter? But something 
brought on the other subject, and I lost my 
temper like an idiot I hope you wo^'t 
think any more of it And it is really im* 
portant to know if the house is m order — if 
you'are prep)ared to run the risk of frost, and 
all that I was spealcing to Tait, the car- 
penter, this moment. I think I shall send 
him just to look over the house." 

Helen made no reply; this talk about 
nothing, this pretence of ease and familiarity, 
was an insult to her. And Norah clung 
close to her arm, enclosing it with both 
hands, calling her mother's attention to every 
new sentence with a closer pressure.^ They 
went on for a few minute before Ma 
Burton could invent anythijiig more to say, 
and Ned stalked at Norah's other side with 
all a boy's helplessness. He certainl^c wa» 
not in a condition to hel{x his father out.. 

*' Ned has been \^ to town wit-h me 
to<day," said Mr. Burton, still more cheer- 
fully. *' It will be a. loss, but we must make 
up our minds to send him to* school. It is 
a disadvantage to. him being so tali ; every- 
body thinks he is fifteen at least It is 
handy for you that Norah is so small. You 
can make a baby of her ibr three or four 
years yet." 

Here Norah squeezed her mother's arm 
so tight that Helen winced with the pain, yet 
took a kind of forlorn amusement too from 
the fury of the child's indignation. 

** Norah is no baby," she said, " happily 
for me ; Norah is my, best companion and 
comfort." 

** Ah, yes ; she is. in> your confidence ; that 
is charming," said Mr« Burton ; '* quite like 
a story-book ; whereas Ned, the great block- 
head, cares for nothing but his dogs and non- 
sense. But he shall be packed off to Eton 
directly. The house is so fuU at present^ my 
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wife has been regretting we have seen 
nothing of you, Helen. I suppose it is too 
early to ask you to come to us under present 
circumstances? But after a while, 1 hope, 
when we are alone — And Norah must .come 
before Ned goes away. There is to be a 
children's party. What did your mother 
settle about that, Ned ?" 

'* Don't know," growled Ned at Norah's 
other side. 

** Don't know ! Well you ought to know, 
since it's in your honour. Clara will send 
you word, Heleti. Now, I suppose, I must 
be off, or I sh^ll not have time to dress. 
Why, by Jove, there goes the bell already I" 
cried Mr. Burton. 

He looked round, and the bays, which 
had been impatiently following at a foot- 
pace, held in with difficulty by the «groom, 
stopped at the sign he made, while the sono- 
rous dinner-bell, which rang twice every 
evening tlirough all seasons, sounded its 
first summons through the darkness. There 
was something very * awe-inspiring in the 
sound of that bell. That, as much as any- 
thing, impressed the village and neighbour- 
hood with a sense of the importance of the 
master of Dura. The old Harcourts had 
used it only on very great occasions; but 
the Burtons used it every evening. All the 
cooks in Dura village guided themselves by 
its sound. ** Lord, bless us ! there's the bell 
agoing at the great house, and my chickens 
not put dbwn to roast yet," Mrs. Witherspoon 
at the Rectory would say, giving herself 
such " a turn " as she did not get over all 
the evening. Mr. Burton, too, got " a turn " 
when he heard it. 

He cried, " Good night, Helen ! Ned, 
come along," and jumped into his phaeton. 

" I'll walk^" shouted Ned. 

And then there was a jingle, a flash, a 
dart, and the two bays flew, as if something 
had stung them, along the frosty road. 

" It will be a long walk for you up that 
dark avenue," said Helen, when the boy, 
with his hands in his pockets, stood by them 
at the door of the Gatehouse, hesitating 
with the awkwardness natural to his kind. 
Oh, I don't mind," said Ned. 
Will you come in — and have some 
tea?" 

Never was an invitation more reluctantly 
given. When his mother heard of it, it 
flashed through her mind that Mrs. Drum- 
mond had constructed the first parallel, and 
that already the siege of Ned, the heir of 
Dura, had begun ; but Helen had no such 
idea. And Norah squeezed her arm with a 
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force of indignation which once more, though 
she was not merry, made her mother smile. 

" Mamma, how could you?" Norah cried, 
when the boy had come in, and had been 
left by the bright little fire in the drawing- 
room to watch the flickering of the lights 
while his entertainers took off their bonnets ; 
" how couhl you ? It is I who will have 
to talk to him and amuse him. It was 
selfish of you, mamma ! " « 

And Ned sat by the drawing-room fire 
alone, repenting himself that he had been 
seduced, in his big boots, with mud on his 
stockings, into this. unknown place. It was 
not actually unknown to him ; he had broken 
the old china cups and thumped upon the 
piano, and done his best to put his fingers 
through the old curtains more than once 
while the place was empty. But he did 
not understand the change that had passed 
upon it now. He sat by the fire confused ; 
wondering how he had ever had the courage 
to come in ; wondering if Mrs. Dnimmond 
would think him dirty, and what Norah 
would^ say. He would not have to put him- 
self into velvet and silk stockings and show 
himself in the drawing-room at home, that 
was a comfort. But what unknown mazes 
of conversation, what awfyl abysses of self- 
betrayal might there be before him here I 
Norah came in first, which at once frightened 
ind relieved him. And the room was pretty — 
the old homely neutral-tinted room, with the 
lively gleam of firelight lighting it up, and all 
the darkness made rosy in the comers, 
which was so different from the drawing- 
room at the great house, with its gilding and 
grandeur, its masses of flowers and floods of 
light Ned's head felt very much confused 
by the difference ; but the strangeness awed 
him in spite of himself. 

"I am always frightened in this room,* 
said Norah, drawing the biggest chair into 
the circle of the firelight, and putting herself 
ir.to it like a little queen. She was so small 
that her one foot which hung down did not 
reach the floor; the other, I am sorry to 
say, so regardless was Norah of decorum, 
was tucked under her in the big chair. 

*' What a funny girl you are I Why ?*• 

" Do you see that cupboard ?" said Norah. 
*' I know there is an old woman who lives 
there, and spins and spins, and keeps looking 
at me, till I daren't breathe. ' Oh, I think 
sometimes if I look up it will turn me to 
stone, that eye of hers. If you weren't here 
I shouldn't dare to say it ; I am most fright* 
ened for her in the day, when the light comes 
in at all the windows, and all the pictures 
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and things say, ' What's that little girl doing 
here?' And then the mirror up on the 
wall — There's two people in it I know, now. 
You will say it's you and me ; but it isn't 
you and me. It's our ghosts, perhaps, sitting 
so still, and looking at each other and never 
saying a word," 

Ned felt a shiver run over him as he 
listened. He thought of the dark avenue 
which he had to go through all by himself, 
and wished he had driven with his father in- 
stead. And there where he was sitting he just 
CMigbt that curious little round mirror, and 



there were two people in it — never moving, 
never speaking, just as Norah said. 

" There is always a feeling as if somebody 
were by in this house," Norah went on, 
" somebody you can't see. Oh, it is quite 
true. You can't go anywhere, up or down, 
but they always keep looking and looking 
at you. I bear it as long as I can, and 
then I get up and run away. I should 
not mind so much if I could see them, or 
if they were like the ladies that waik about 
and rustle with long silk trains going over the 
floor, as they do in some old houses. But the 




ones here are so still ; they just look at you 
for hours and hours together, till you get into 
Buch a dreadfiil fright, and feel you can't 
bear it any longer and rush away." j 

Just then there was the sound of a little fall 
of ashes from the fire which made Ned start ; 
and then he laughed hoarsely, frightened, but 
defiant. 

" You are making it all up out of your 
own head to frighten a fellow," he said. 

"To frighten — a fellow!" said Norah, 
with gentle but inefeble contempt " What 
have I to do with — fellows? It frightens me," 



And she gave a little shudder in her big 
diair, and shook her head, waving her brown 
hair about her shoulders. Perhaps the colour 
in her hair would not hare showed so mudi 
hut for the black frock with its little white 
frill that came to the throat ; and the firelight 
found out Norah's eyes, luid kindled two 
lamps in them. She was all made up erf 
blackness and brightness, a shadow child, 
not much of her apparent except the pale 
face and the two lights in her eyes — unteas* 
indeed, it were that one leg, hanging down 
from under the black frock, with a white 
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stocking on it, and a varnished^ fire-reflecting 
shoe. 

Never in Ned's life had he experienced 
anything like this before; the delicious 
thrill of visionary terror made the actual plea- 
santness of the warm comer he sat in all the 
pleasanter; he had thought himself past 
the age to have stories told to him; but 
nothing like Norah's visions had ever come 
in his way. No happiness, however, is per- 
fect in this world. The dark avenue would 
come across him by moments with a thrill of 
terror. But the old woman could not sit and 
spin, that was certain, in the dark, windy, 
lonely avenue; there would be no mirror 
there to reflect his passing figure ; and he 
would run ; aiid if the dogs were about they 
would come to meet him ; so the boy took 
courage and permitted himself to enjoy this 
moment, which was a novelty in his life. 
Then Mrs. Drummond came in with her 
black dress like Norah's, and the long white 
streamers to her cap, which looked like 
wings, he thought Her sorrowful look, her 
soft voice, that air about her of something 
subdued and stilled, which had not always 
been so, impressed the boy's imagination. 
Ned was an honest, single-hearted boy, and 
he looked with awe upon any suffering which 
he could understand. He explained after- 
wards that Helen looked as if she were very 
sorry about something. "Awfully sorry — 
but not bothering/' he said, and the look of 
self-control impressed him, though he could 
not tell why. Altogether it was so diflerent 
from home ; so mudi more attractive to the 
imagination. There was no dimness, no 
shadows at the great house. There nobody 
ever sat in the firelight, nor " took things 
into their heads ;" and here everything was 
so shadowy, so soft, so variable; the fire 
light gleaming suddenly out now and then, 
the air so full of mystery. Everything that 
is strange is attractive to the young fancy to 
begin with ; and there was more than simple 
novelty here. 

Helen brought the lamp in her hand and 
set it down on the table, which to some ex- 
tent disturbed his picture ; and then she 
came and sat down by the children, while 
Susan—old Susan, who was a landmark to 
Ned, keeping him to reality in the midst 
of all this wonderfulness — ^brought in and 
arranged the tea. 

" ^e you sure they will pot be anxious ?" 
said Helen. " I am afraid your mother will 
be unhappy about you when she finds you 
don't come." 

**0h, she'll never find out," said Ned. 



" Unhappy ! I don't suppose mamma would 
be unhappy for that; but 111 get home 
before they come out from dinner. I shan*t 
dress though, it would be absurd, at nine 
o'clock." 

" It will be a dark walk for you up the 
avenue,'* said Helen kindly ; and when she 
said this Ned shrank into his comer and 
shivered slightly. She added, ^ You are not 
afiraid ?" 

'' Oh no— I should hope not I'' said Ned. 

"I should be afi:aid,*' said Norah tran- 
quilly; " the wind in the trees alwa3rs makes 
me feel strange. It sounds so moaning and 
dreary, as if it were complaining. We don*t 
do it any harm that it should complain. It 
is like something that is in prison and wants 
to get out. Do you know any stories about 
forest spirits ? I don't like them very much ; 
they are always dwarfs, or trolls, or some- 
thing grim — ^funny litde men, hairy all over, 
that sit under the trees with their long arms, 
and dart out when you pass." 

Ned gave another suppressed shiver in his 
comer, and Helen came to his aid. 

" Norah has read nothing but fairy tales 
all her life," she said ; " but I daresay you 
know a great deal more than she does, and 
don't care for such foolish things. You are 
go'mg to Eton ? I was once there when all 
the boats were out, and there were fireworks 
at night. It was so pretty. I daresay when 
you are there you will get into the boats.'* 

"I shall try," said Ned, lighting up. 
" I mean to be very good at adiletics if I 
can. It does not matter if I work very hard, 
for I am goin^ into papa's business, where 
I shan't want it I am not going to Eton 
to work, but to get among a good set, and to 
do what other people do." 

<<AhI" said Helen, with a smile. She 
took but a languid interest in Ned, and she 
was scarcely sony that Mr. Burton's son 
showed no likelihood of distin^ishmg him- 
sel£ She accepted it quite quietly, without 
any interest in the matter, whidi some- 
how troubled Ned, he could not have told 
why. 

" At least, they say you're not obliged to 
work," he said, a little abashed. '' I shall 
do'as much as I can at that too." 

And then there was a momentary silence, 
broken only by the ring of the teacups as^ 
Susan put them down. Ned had a feeling 
that no very profound interest was shown in 
his prospect and intentions, but he was used 
to that He sat quite quiet, feeling very shy, 
and sadly troubled to find that Susan had 
placed the lamp where it threw its strongest 
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light upon himsel£ He drew his muddy 
boots and stockings as much as he coifld 
imder his chair, and hoped Mrs. Drummond 
would not notice them ; how foolish he had 
been to come, making an exhibition of him- 
self ! and yet it was very pleasant, toa 

''Now you must come to the table and 
have some tea," said Helen, placing a chair 
for him with her own hand. Ned knew it was 
a gentleman's duty to do this for a lady, but 
he was so confused he did not feel capable 
of behaving like anything but a loutish boy ; 
he turned everything he could think of as 
a pleasant subject of conversation over in his 
mmd, with the idea of doing what he could 
to make himself agreeable; but nothing 
would come that he could produce. He sat 
and got through a great deal of bread and 
butter while he cudgelled his brains in this, 
way. There was not much conversation. 
Helen was more silent than usual, having so 
much to think of; and Norah was amused 
by the unusual specimen of humanity before 
her, and distracted from the monologue with 
which she generally filled up all vacant places. 
At last Ned's efforts resolved themselves into 
speech. 

*' Oh, Mrs. Drummond, please, should you 
like to have a dog? " he said. 

" I knew he was a doggy sort of a boy," 
Norah said to herself^ throwing a certain 
serious pity into her contemplation of him. 
But yet the offer was very interesting, and 
suggested various excitements to come. 

''What kind of a dog?" said Helen, with 
a smile. 

" Oh, we have two or three different kinds. 
I was blinking, perhaps, a nice little Skye — 
like Shaggy, but smaller. 'Or if you would 
like a retriever, or one of old Dinah's pups." 

"Thanks," said Helen. "I don't know 
what we should do with it, Ned ; but it is 
very kind of you." 

"Oh, no," said the boy, with a violent 
blush. " It would be a companion for — Aa-, 
you know. It is so nice to have a dog to 
play with. Why, Shaggy does everything but 
talk. He knows every word I say. You 
might have Shaggy himself, if you like, while 
I am away." 

"Oh, what a nice boy you are!" said 
Norah. "/should like it, Ned. Mamma 
does not want anything to play with ; but I 
do. Give it to me 1 I should take such care 
of him ! And then when you came home for 
the holidays, I should* promise to take him 
to the station to meet you. I love Shaggy- 
he is such fun. He can't see out of his eyes; 
and he does so frisk and jump, and make an 



object of himself. I never knew you were 
such a nice boy 1 Give him to me." 

And then the two fell into the most ani- 
mated discussion, while Helen sat silent and 
looked on. She forgot that the boy was her 
enemy's son. He was her cousin's son; some 
drops of blood-kindred to her ran in his veins. 
He was an honest, simple boy. Mrs. Drum- 
mond brightened upon him, according to 
her nature. She was not violently fond of 
children, but she could not shut her heart 
against an ingenuous, open Caice. She scarcely 
interfered widi the conversation that followed, 
except to subdue the wild generosity with 
which Ned proposed to send everything he 
could think of to Norah. " There are some 
books about dogs, that will tell you just 
what to do. I'll tell John to bring them 

down. And there's ^Are you very fond 

of books? You must have read thousands 
and thousands, I am sure." 

"Not so many as that," Norah said 
modestly. " But I have got through— som^." 

"I could lend you — I am sure I could 
lend you — Papa has got a great big library ; 
I forget how many volumes. They are about 
everything that books were ever written 
about. We never read them, except mamma, 
sometimes ; but if you would like them " 

" You must not give her anything more,** 
said Helen ; " and even the dog must only 
come if your people are willing. You are 
too young to make presents." 

" I am not so very young," cried Ned, who 
had found his voice. " I am near fourteen. 
When Cyril Rivers was my age, he was 
captain of fourth form ;— rhe told me himself. 
But then he is very clever — ^much cleverer^ 
than me. Norah 1 if I should only be able 
to send Shaggy's puppy, not Shaggy himself) 
shall you mind ? " 

" Are you sure you will not be afraid to 
walk up the avenue alone?'.' said Mrs. 
Drummond, rising from the table, " I fear 
it will be so very dark ; and we have no one 
to send with you, Ned." 

" Oh, I don't want any one," said the boy; 
and he stumbled up to his feet, and put out 
his hand to say good night, feeling himself 
dismissed. Norah went to the door with 
him to let him out " Oh, I wish I could 
^o too," said Norah ; " it is so lOnely walk- 
uig in the dark ; but then I should have to 
get back. Oh, I do so wish you could stay. 
Don't you think you could stay? There are 
hundreds f rooms we don't use. Well, then, 
good nigh . I will tell you what I shall do. 
I shall stand at the door here and watch. If 
you shoulc be frightened, you can shout, and 
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I will shout back ; ahd then you will always 
know that I am here. It is such a comfort 
when one b frightened to know there is some 
one there.* 

" I shan't be frightened," said Ned boldly. 
And he walked with the utmost valour and 
the steadiest step to the Hall gates, feeling 
Norah's eyes upon him. Ttien he stopped 
to shout—" Good night ; all right !" 

"Good night 1'* rang through the air in 
Norah's treble. And then, it must be allowed, 
when he heard the door of the Gatehouse 
shut, and saw by the darkness of the lodge 
windows that old John and his daughter had 
gone to bed, that Ned's heart failed him a 
little. A wild recollection crossed his mind 
of the dwarfs, with their long arms, under the 
trees ; and of the old woman spinning, spin- 
ning, with eyes that fixed upon you for hours 
together; and then, with his heart beating, 
he made one plunge into the gloom, under 
the overarching trees. 

This b how Ned and Norah, knowing 
nothing about it, made, as they each described 
the process afterwards, "real friends." The 
bond was cemented by the gift of Shaggy's 
puppy some days after, and it was made 
permanent and eternal by the fact that very 
soon afterwards Ned went away to school. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

MsANWHiLS the great case of Rivers's 
bank came before the law courts and the 
public. It was important enough — for there 
was no war in those days — to be announced 
in big capitals on the placards of all the 
newspapers. 77te Great Bank Cast — Arrest 
of the Directors — Strange Disclosures in the 
City — were the headings in the bills, repeated 
from day to day, and from week to week as 
the case went on. It was of course doubly 
attractive from the fact that it was founded 
upon a tragedy, and that every writer in the 
papers who referred to it at all was at Uberty 
to bring in a discussion of the motives and 
intentions of " the unhappy man " who had 
introduced *• a watery grave " into the ques- 
tion. A watery grave may not be pleasant 
for the occupant of it, but it is a very fine 
thing for the press. The number of times 
it appeared in tiie public prints at this period 
defies reckoning. In some offices the words 
were kept permanently in type. The Daily 
Semaphore was never tired dl discussing what 
the feelings of the wretched man must have 
been when he stole down to the river just as 
all the world was going to rest, and plunged 
himself and his shame, and the books of the 
company under the turbid waters. The 



Ifaily Semaphore held this view of the matter 
very strongly, and people said that Mr. 
Golden belonged to the same club as its 
editor, and that the two were intimate, whidi 
of course was a perfectly natural reason for 
its partisanship. Other journals, however, 
held different * opinions. The weekly re- 
views, less addicted to fine writing, leaned to 
the side of the unfortunate painter. Their 
animadversions were chiefly upon the folly 
of a man interfering with business who knew 
nothing about it. When would it come to 
be understood, they said, that every profes- 
sion required a training for itself, and that to 
dabble in the stocks without* knowing how, 
was as bad, or at least as foolish, and more 
ruinous than to dabble in paint without 
knowing how. There was a great deal 
about Sie sutor, who should stick to his 
last in these discussions of the subject ; but, 
except in this particular, neither the Sward 
nor the Looker-on had a stone to throw at 
poor Drummond. Peace to his ashes, they 
said, he was a good pamter. " During his 
lifetime we thought it our duty to point out 
the imperfections which lessened the effect 
of his generally most conscientious and merito- 
rious work. It is the vocation of a critic, 
and happy is he who can say he has never 
exceeded the legitimate bounds of criticism, 
never given utterance to a hasty word, or 
inflicted unnecessary pain. Certain we are, 
for our own part, that our aim has always 
been to temper judgment with charity ; and 
now that a gap has been made in so melan- 
choly a manner in the ranks of the Academy, 
we may venture to say that no man better 
deserved his elevation to the first rank of 
his profession than Robert Drummond ; no 
man we have ever known worked harder, or 
threw himself more entirely into his work. 
His feeling for art was always perfect Now 
and then he might fail to express with suflfi- 
cient force the idea he intended to illustrate ; 
but for harmony of conception, true sense of 
beauty, and tender appreciation of English 
sentiment and atmosphere, he has been sup- 
passed by no painter of our modem school 
We understand that an exhibition of his 
collected works is in contemplation, a plan 
which has been lately adopted wiUi great 
success in so many cases. We do not doubt 
that a great many of our readers will avail 
themselves at once of the opportunity of 
forming a comprehensive jud^ent of the 
productions of a most meritorious artist, as 
well as of paying their tribute of sjrmpathy 
to the, we firmly believe unxieserved, misfor- 
tunes of an honest and honourable man." 
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It was thus the Looker-on expressed its 
sentiments. The Sroord^x^. not attempt to 
take up the same tone of melancholy supe- 
riority and noble-mindedness— qualities not 
in its way ; but it made its stand after its 
own fashion against the ruthless judgments 
of the publia '' No one can respect the 
British public more than we do,** said that 
organ of the higher intellect ; '' its instincts are 
so unerring, and its good taste so unimpeach- 
able, that^ as a matter of course, we all bow 
to a dedsion more infallible than that of the 
Holiest Father that ever sat in Papal See. 
But after we have rendered this enlightened 
homap^e, and torn our victim to pieces, an 
occasional compunction will make itself 
audible within the most experienced bosom. 
After all, there is such a fhing as probability 
to be taken into account Truth, as we all 
know, is stranger than fiction; but yet the 
cases are so few in which fact outrages every 
likelihood that we are justified in looking 
very closely into the matter before we give 
an authoritative assent So far as our per- 
sonal knowledge goes, we should say that a 
painter is . as much afraid of the money 
market as a woman is (or rather used to be) 
of a revolver^ and that the dramatic complete- 
ness of the finale which the lively commercial 
imagination has accepted as that of poor 
Drummond, quite surpasses the homelier and 
milder invention of the daughters of art A 
dramatic author, imbued with the true modern 
spirit of his art, might indeed find an irre- 
sistible attraction in the ' situation ' of the 
drowning director, tossing the books of a 
joint-stock company before him into the 
ab3rss, and sardonically going down into 
Hades with the proofs' of his guilt But 
though the situation is fine, we doubt if even 
the dramatist would personally avail himself of 
it, for dramatists have a way of being tame and 
respectable like their neighbours. In our 
days your only emulator of the piratical and 
highway heroes of the past is the commercial 
ihan pur sang^ who has not an idea in his 
head uncoimected with business. It is he 
who convulses society with those witticisms 
and clevernesses of swindling which charm 
everybody ; and it is he who gives us now 
and then the example of such a tragical con- 
clusion as used to belong only to poetry. 
It is no longer the Bohemian, it is. the Phi- 
listine, smug, clean, decorous, sometimes 
pious, who is the criminal of the nineteenth 
century." 

This article made a great sensation m 
many circles. There Were people who thought 
it was almost a personal libel, and that Golden 



would be justified in '' taking steps ** against 
the paper, for who could that smug, dean, 
decorous Philistine be but he? But the 
manager was better advised. He was the 
hero of the day to all readers and writers. 
He was kept under examination for a whole 
week, badgered by counsel, snubbed by the 
judge, stued at by an audience which 
was not generally favourable; but yet he 
hdd his own. He was courageous, if nothing 
dse. All that could be done to him in the 
way of cross-examination never made him 
falter in his story. Other pieces of informar 
tion damaging to his character were produced 
by the researches of the attorneys. It was 
found that the fate of all the speculations in 
wliich he had been involved was suspiciously 
similar, and that notwithstanding those busi- 
ness talents which everybody allowed to be 
of the highest order, ruin and bankruptcy 
had followed at his heels wherever he went 
The counsel for the prosecution paid him 
unbounded compliments on his ability, 
mingled with sarcastic condolence on this 
strange and unfaUmg current of misfortune. 
He led the witness into a survey of his past 
life with deadly accuracy and distinctness, 
danming him before all the world, as history 
only can damn. '' It is unfortunate that this 
should have happened to you again after 
your previous disappointments," he said. 
" Yes, it was unfortunate," said the unhappy 
man. But he held such head against the 
torrent of facts thus brought up, that the 
sympathy of many people ran strongly in 
his favqur for the moment '' Hang it all 1 
which of us could stand this turn-up of every- 
thing that ever happened to him?" some 
said. Golden confronted it all with' the 
audacity of a man who knew everything that 
could be said against him; and he held 
steadily by his slory. He admitted thut 
Dr\iiimiond had done nothing in the business, 
and indeed knew next to nothing about it 
until that day in autumn, when, in the 
absence of all other officials, he had himself 
had recourse to him. ** But the more inex- 
perienced a man may be, the more impetuous 
he is — in business ; when once he begins," 
said the manager. And that there was 
truth in this, nobody could deny. But ^- 
dually as the trial went on, certain mists 
cleared off and other mists descended. The 
story about poor Drummond and the books 
waned from the popular mind ; it was 
dropped out of the leading articles in the 
Semaphore. If they had not gone into the 
river with the painter, where were they? 
Who had removed them? Were they de- 
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stroyed, or only hidden somewhere, to be 
found by the miraciilous energy of the police ? 
This question began to be the question 
which everybody discussed after a while; 
for by this time, though proof was as far off 
as ever, and nobody knew who was the guilty 
party, there had already fallen a certain 
< silence, a something like respect, over that 
>** watery grave." 

And something more followed, which Helen 
Drummond scarcely understood, and which 
was never conveyed in words to the readers 
of the newspapers — a subtle, unexpressed 
sentiment, whidi had no evidence to back it 
but only that strange thrill of certainty which 
moves men's minds in spite of themselves. 
"I wotild jiist like to know what state 
Rivers's was in before it became a joint-stock 
company," was the most distinct expression 
of opinion any one was guilty of in public ; 
and the persons to whom this speech was 
addressed would shake their heads in reply. 
The consequence was one which nobody 
could have distinctly accounted ioxy and 
which no one ventured lb speak of plainly. 
A something, a breath, a mist, an intangible 
shadow, gathered over the names of the 
former partners who had managed the whole 
business, and transferred it to the new 
company. These were Mr. Burton and 
another, who has nothing to do with this 
history. In what condition had they handed^ 
it over? What induced them to dispose of 
such a flourishing business ? And why was 
it that both had got so easily out of it with less 
loss than many a private shareholder? These 
were very curious questions, and took an 
immense hold on the public mind, though 
they were not discussed in the newspapers ; 
for there are many things which move the 
public mind deeply, which it would not 
an :wer to put in the newspapers. As for 
Lord Rivers, he was a heavy loser, and no- 
body suspected for a moment that he knew 
anything about it. The City men were sorry 
for him as a victim ; but round the names of 
Mr, Burton and his colleague there grew that 
indefinable shadow. Not a word could be 
said openly against them; but everybody 
thought the more. They were flourishing, 
men in great business — ^keeping up great 
houses, wearing all the appearance of pro- 
sperity. No righteous critic turned his back 
upon them. At kirk and at market they were 
as much applauded, as warmly received, to 
all outward appearance, as ever. But a cold 
breath of distrust had come round them, like 
an atmosphere. The first prick of the canker 
had come to this flower. 



This was the unrecorded, undisclosed result 
of the inquiry, with which Helen Drummond, 
and the Haldanes, and all uninstructed, were 
so deeply dissatisfied. It had ended in 
nothing, they said. The managers and direc- 
tors were airquitted, there being no proof 
against them. No authoritative contradiction 
had been or could be given to the theory of 
Robert Drummond's guilt. The Semaphore 
was still free to produce that ** watery grave *• 
any time it was in want of a phrase to round 
a paragraph. Their hearts had been wrung 
with the details of the terrible stoiy all over 
again, and — ^nothing had come of it " I told 
you it would be so," Mr. Burton said, who 
knew so much better. " It would have been 
much more sensible had you persuaded 
Maurice to leave it alone." But Maurice had 
a different tale to tell when he came to make 
his report to his anxious clients. He be 
wildered them with the air of triumph he put 
on. "But nothing is proved," said Helen 
sadly. " No, nothing is proved," he said ; 
"but everything is imputed." She" shook her 
head, and went to her room, and knelt down 
before the Dives, and offered up to it, 
meaning no harm, what a devout Catholic 
would call an acte de reparation — ^an offering 
of moumftil love and indignation — and, giving 
that, would not be comforted. " They can- * 
not understand you, but I understand you, 
Robert," she said, in that agony of compunction 
and tenderness with which a true woman 
tries to make up to the dead for the neglect 
and coldness of the living. This was how 
Helen, in her ignorance, looked upon it. 
But Stephen Haldane understood better when 
he heard the tale. Golden, at least, would 
never hold up his head again— or, at least, 
if ever, not for long years, till the story had 
died out of men's minds. And the reputa- 
tion of the others had gone down as by a 
breath. No one could tell what it was ; but 
it existed — the first shadow, the beginning ol 
suspicion. "I am satisfied," Dr. Maurice 
said, with a stem smile of triumph. The 
man had thrown himself entirely into the 
conflict, and took pleasure in that sweet savour 
of revenge. 

"But Mrs. Drummond?" said Stephen, 
whose mind was moved by softer thoughts. 

"That woman cannot understand," said 
Dr. Maurice. " Oh, I don't mean any slight 
to your goddess, your heroine. I may say 
she is not my heroine, I suppose? She 
can't imderstand. Why, Drummond is clear 
with everybody whose opinion is worth hav- 
ing. We have proved nothing, of course. I 
knew we could prove nothing. But he is ac 
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clear as you or I — with all people who are 
worth caring for. She expecteii me to bring 
her a diploma, I suppose, under the Queen's 
hand and seal." 

*'I did not expect that,** said Haldane; 
'' but I did look for something more definite, 
I aUow." 

'' More definite 1 It is a little hard to deal 
with people so exigent,'* said Dr. Maurice, 
discomfited in the midst of his enthusiasm. 
** Did you see that article in the Lookfr- 
an / The Drummond exhibition is just about 
to open ; and that, I am confident, will be 
an answer in full. I believe the public will 
take that opportunity of proving what they 
think.** 

And so far Maurice turned out to be right. 
The public did show its enthusiasm — for two 
days. The first was a private view, and 
everybody went. The rooms were crowded, 
and there were notices in all the papers. The 
next day there was also a very fair attend- 
ance; and then the demonstration on the 
part of the public stopped. Poor Drummond 
was dead. He had been a good but not a 
great painter. His story had occupied quite 
as much attention as the world had to give 
him — ^perhaps more. He and his concerns 
— ^his bankruptcy, bis suicide, and his pictures 
— had become a bore. Society wanted to 
hear no more of him. The exhibition con- 
tinued open for several weeks, not producing 
nearly enough to pay its expenses, and then 
it was closed ; and Drummond's story came 
to an end, and was heard of no more. 

This is the one thing which excited people, 
wound up to a high pitch by personal mis- 
fortune or suffering, so seldom understand. 
They are prepared to encounter scurrility, 
opposition, even the hatred or the enmity 
of others ; but they are not prepared for the 
certain fact that one time or other, most 
likely very soon, the world will get tired of 
them ; it is their worst danger. This was 
what happened now to the Dnimmonds ; but 
fortunately at Dura, in the depths of the silent 
country, it was but imperfectly that Helen 
knew. She was not aware how generally 
public opinion acquitted her husband, which 
was hard ; and she did not know that the 
world was tired of him, which was well for 
her. He was done with, and put aside like 
a tale that is told ; but she still went on plan- 
ning in her own mind a wider vindication 
for him, an acquittal which this time it should 
be impossible to gainsay. 

And quietness fell upon them, and the 
months began to flow on, and then the years, 
with no incident to disturb the calm. When 



all the excitement of the trial was over, and 
everything done that could be done, then the 
calm reign of routine began. There were 
times, no doubt, in which Helen chafed and 
fretted at it ; but yet routine is a great sui> 
port and conifort to the worn and weary. It 
supplies a kind of dull motive to keep life 
going when no greater motives exist. The 
day commenced always with Norah's lessons. 
Helen was not an intellectual woman, nor 
did she feel herself consciously#the better for 
such education as she had herself received ; 
but such as she had received it she trans- 
mitted it conscientiously to Norah. She 
heard her read every morning a little English 
and a little French. She made her write a 
succession of copies, and do exercises in the 
latter language, and she gave her an hour's 
music. I fear none of this was done with 
very much spirit ; but yet it was done con- 
scientiously every morning of their lives ex- 
cept Sunday, when they went to church. She 
did it because it was right, because it was 
necessary, and her duty ; but no^ with any 
strong sense of the elevated character of her 
employment, or expectation of any vast 
results from it. It had not produced very 
great results in herself. Her mind had 
worked busily enough all her life, but she did 
not believe that her music, or her French, or 
anything else she had learnt, had done her 
much good. Therefore she proceeded very 
calmly, almost coldly, with the same process, 
with Norah. It was necessary — it had to be 
done just as vaccination had to be done when 
the child was a baby ; that was about all. 
• Then after the lessons they had their 
homely dinner, which Susan did not always 
cook to perfection; and then they took their 
walk ; and in the jCvening there were lessons 
to be learned and needlework to do. When 
the child went to bed, her mother read — not 
anything to improve her min3. She was not 
bent upon improvement, unfortunately; in- 
deed, it did not occur to her. She read, for 
the most part, novels from the circulating 
library. The reader, perhaps, is doing the 
same thing at this moment, and yet, most 
likely, he will condemn, or even despise, poor 
Helen. She had one or two books besides, 
books of poetry, though she was not poetic- 
ally^ disposed in any way. She had " In 
Memoriam " by her, which she did not read 
(does any one who has ever lived in the 
valley of the shadow of death read " In 
Memoriam? "), but pored over night and day, 
thinking in it, scarcely knowing that her own 
mind had not spoken first in these words. 
And then there was Mr. Browning's poem of 
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"Andrea," the painter who had a wife. 
Helen would sit over her fire and watch it 
dying out at her feet, and ponder on An- 
drea's fate— rwondering whether, perhaps, a 
woman might do badly for her husband, and 
yet be a spotless woman, no Lucrezia; 
whether she might sap the strength out of 
him with gentle words, and even while she 
loved him do him harm ? Out of such a 
question as this she was glad to escape to 
her novel, thfc first that might come to hand. 

And so many people in Helen's state of 
mind read novels— people who fly into the 
world of fiction as a frightened child flies into 
a lighted room, to escape the ghosts that are 
in me dark passages and echoing chambers — 
that it is strange so little provision is made 
for them, and that the love-story keeps upper- 
most in spite of all. Yet perhaps the love- 
story is the safest. The world-worn suflferer 
is often glad to forget all that reminds him 
of his own trouble, and even when he is not 
touched by the fond afflictions of the young 
people, finds a little pleasure in smiling at 
them in the exuberance of their misery. They 
think it is so terrible, poor babies, to be 
" crossed in love." The fact that they can- 
not have their own way is so astounding to 
them, something to rouse earth and heaven. 
Helen ran over a hundred tales of this de- 
scription with a grave face, thankful to be 
interested in the small miseries which were 
to her own as the water spilt from a pitcher 
is to the sea. To be sure, there were a great 
many elevating and improving books which 
Helen might have had if she pleased, but 
nobody had ever suggested to her that it 
was necessary she should improve her mind* 

And thus the time went on, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond dropped, as it were, into the background, 
into the shade and quietness of life. She was 
still young, and this decadence was premature. 
She felt it creeping upon her, but she took 
no pains to stop the process. So long as 
Norah was safe there was nothing beside 
for which she was called upon to exert her- 
self; and thus with all her powers subdued, 
and the stream of life kept low, she lived 
on, voluntarily suppressing herself, as so many 
women do. And in the meantime new com- 
binations were preparing, new personages 
coming upon the scene. While the older 
people stood aside, the younger ones put on 
their singing garments, and came forward 
with their flowery wreaths, with the sunshine 
upon their heads, to perform tlieir romance, 
like the others before them. And so it hap- 
pened that life had stolen imperceptibly 
away, so noiseless and poet that no one knew 



of its going, until all at once there came a 
day when its progress could be no longer 
ignored. This was the day when Norah 
Drummond, eighteen years old, all decked 
and dressed by her mother's hands, spotless 
and radiant as the rose in her hair, with her 
heart full of hopes, and her eyes full of light, 
and no cloud upon her fiom all the tragic mists 
through which her youth had passed, went up 
the long avenue at Dura to the House which 
was brilliant with lamps and gay with music, 
to make her first appearance, as she thought, 
in the world. Norah's heart was beating, 
her gay spirit dancing already before she 
reached the door. 

" Oh, I wonder, mamma, I wonder," she 
said, " what will happen ? will anything hap- 
pen to-night?" What could happen to her 
by her mother's side, among her old friends? 
She did not know; she went to meet it 
gaily. But Norah found it impossible to 
believe that this first triumphant evening, 
this moment of glory and delight, could pass 
away like the other evenings; that there 
should not be something in it, something un- 
known, sweet, and yet terrible, which should 
affect all her life. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A girl's first ball! What words more full 
of ecstasy could be breathed in this dull 
world I A vague, overwhelming vision of 
delight before she goes into it---all bright- 
ness, and poetry, afid music, and flowers, and 
kind, admiring faces ; ever3rthing converging 
towards herself as a centre, not with any 
selfish sense of exclusive enjoyment, but 
sweetly, spontaneously, as to the natural 
q\ieen. A hundred unexpected, inexpressi- 
ble emotions go to make up this image of 
paradise. There is the first glow and triumph 
of power which is at once, a surprise to her 
and a joy. The feeling diat she has come 
to the kingdom, that she herself has become 
the fair woman whose sway sl^e has read of 
all her life ; the consciousness, at last, that 
it is real, that womanhood is supreme in her 
person, and that the world bows down before 
her in her whiteness and brightness, in 
her shamefacedness and innocent confidence, 
in her empire of youth. She is the Una 
whose look can tame the lion; she is the 
princess . before whose glance the whole 
world yields; and yet at the same time, 
being its queen, is she not the world's 
sweet handmaid, to scatter flowers in its 
path, and dance and sing to make it glad? 
All these thoughts are in the girl's mind, 
especially if she be a £EUiciful girl — though, 
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perhaps, she does not find words to express 
any of them ; and this it is which throws 
such a charm to her upon the pleasure- 
making, which to us looks sometimes so stale 
and so poor. 

And It is only after a long interval — ^unless 
her case be an exceptionally hard one — that 
she gets disenchanted. When she goes into 
the fairy palace, she finds it all that she 
thought ; all, with the lively delight of per- 
sonal enjoyment added, and that flattery 
of admiring looks, of unspoken homage, 
not to. the ideal princess, or representative 
woman, but to fur^ which is so sweet and so 
new. Thus Norah Drummond entered the 
1)all-room at Dura House, floating in, as it 
were, upon the rajrs of light that surrounded 
lier — the new woman, the latest successor of 
Eve in the garden, unexacting queen of the 
£iesh world she had entered into, fearing no 
xivals — nay, reigning in the persons of her 
xivals as well as in her own. And when she 
liad thus made her entrance in an abstract 
triumph, waking suddenly to individual con- 
sciousness, remembering that she was still 
Korah, and that people were looking at her, 
wondering at her, admiring her — ^her, and 
not another — she laughed as a child laughs 
for nothing, for delight, as she stood by 
her mother's side. It was too beautiful and 
wonderful to be shy of it 

'* Pinch me, mamma, and it will all pass 

«way like the other dreams," she whispered, 

'tolding fast by her mother's arm. But the 

curious thing, the amazing thing was, that it 

continued, and warmed her and dazzled her, 

^d lighted her up, and did not pass away. 

*• Norah, come ! you are to dance this 

'^^ice with me," cried Ned, nishing up. He 

^ci seen them come in, though he was at the 

^^cr end of the room ; he had watched for 

^^Mn since the first note of the music struck; 

had neglected the duty to which he had 

specially appropriated, the duty of look 

after and amusing and taking care of the 

fiair daughters of the Marchioness, who 

as good as Lady Patroness of Mrs. Bur- 

s ball. To keep up the proper contrast, 

aware that Lady Edith and Lady Florizel 

^^>nld have been young women of a certain 

^^, uninviting, and highly aristocratic, while 

*^Tah Drummond luS all the beauty and 

J^eetness, as well as poverty and lowliness, 

^ recommend her ; but this, I am sorry to 

^^lifess, was not the case. The Ladies Mere- 

^^ther were very pretty girls, as pretty as 

l^orah; they were not ** stuck-up," but as 

pleasant and as sweet as English girls need 

te— mdeed, except that they were not Norah, 



I know no fault they had in Ned's eyes. 
But they were not Norah, and he forsook 
his post Nobody noticed the fact much 
except Mrs. Burton. As for Lady Florizel, 
she had the most unfeigned good-humoured 
contempt for Ned. He was a mere boy, 
she said; she had no objection to dance with 
him, or chatter to him ; but she had in her 
reach two hundred as good, or better, than 
him, and she preferred men to boys, she did 
not hesitate to say. So that when Ned 
appeared by Noradi's side. Lady Florizel, 
taking her place with her partner, smiled upon 
him as he passed, and asked audibly, ^' Oh, 
who was that pretty girl with Mr. Burton ? 
oh, how pretty she was ! Couldn't anybody 
tell her ? " Lady Plorizel was not ofiiended. 
But Mrs. Burton saw, and was wroth. 

Many changes had happened in those six 
years. At the time of Uie trial and after it 
there had been many doubts and specu- 
lations in Helen's mind as to what she should 
do. Suspecting her cousin as she did, and 
with Robert's judgment against him, as 
recorded in that last mournful letter, how was 
she to go on accepting a shelter from her 
cousin, living at his very gates in a sort of 
dependence upon him? But she had no- 
where else to go, for one thing, and the shade 
of additional doubt whiclf had been thrown 
upon Burton by the trial, was not of a kind 
to impress her mind; nothing had been 
brought forward against him, no one had 
said openly that he was to blame, and Helen 
was discouraged when it all ended in nothing 
as she thought, and had not energy enough 
to uproot herself from the peaceful comer she 
had taken refuge in. Where could she go ? 
Then she had the Haldanes to keep her to 
this spot, which now seemed the only spot in 
the world where pity and friendship were to be 
found. Stephen, whom she contemplated 
with a cehain reverence in his great suflering 
and patience, was the better for her presence 
and that of Norah, and their kind eyes and 
the voices that bade her welcome whenever 
she crossed their threshold was a comfort to 
her. She kept herself apart from the Burtons 
for a long time, having next to no intercourse 
with them, and so she would have done still 
had the matter been in her hands. But the 
matter was no longer in her hands. The 
children had grown up, all of them together. 
They had grown into those habits whichfathers 
and mothers cannot cross, which insensibly 
affect even their own feeli igs and relations. 
Clara Burton and Norah Drummond were 
coifsins still, though so gr at a gulf of feeling 
lay between their two hot^es. Both of them 
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had been, as it were, brought up with the 
Daltons at the Rectory. They were all 
children together, all boys and girls together. 
Insensibly% the links multiplied, the con- 
nection grew stronger. When Ned Burton 
was at Dura there was never a day in his life 
that he did not spend, or attempt to spend, 
part of it in the Gatehouse. And Clara 
ran in and out — she and Mary Dal ton ; they 
were all about the same age ; at this moment 
they ranged from twenty to seventeen, a 
group of companions more intimate than 
anything but youth, and this long and close 
association could have made them. They 
were likp brothers and sisters, Mrs. Dalton 
said anxiously, veiling from herself the fact 
that some of them perhaps had begun to feel 
and think as brothers and sisters do not feel. 
Charlie Dalton, for instance, who was the 
eldest of all — ^^ one-and-twenty — instead of 
falling in love with Norah, who was as 
poor as himself—^ thing which would have 
been simple madness, of course, but not so 
bad as what had happened — had seen fit to 
go and bestow his heart upon Clara Burton, 
whose father dreamed of nothing less than a 
duke for her, and who had not as much heart 
as would lie on a sixpence, the rector's 
wife said indignantly ; and Heaven knows 
how many other complications were fore- 
shadowing through those family intimacies, 
and the brother and sister condition which 
had been so delightful while it lasted. Mrs. 
Drummond and Mrs. Dalton went together 
on this particular evening watching from a 
distance over their respective children. 
Helen's face was calm, for Norah was in 
no trouble ; but the rector's wife had a pucker 
on her brow. She could see her Charlie 
watching so wistfully the movements of Clara 
Burton through the crowd, hanging about 
her, stealing to her side whenever he could, 
following her everywhere with his eyes. Charlie 
.was especially dear to his mother, as the 
eldest boy of a large family, when he is a 
good boy, so often is. She had been able 
to talk to him many a day about' her 
domestic troubles when she could not speak 
to his father. She had felt herself strengthened 
by his sympathy and support, that backing up 
which is so good for everybody, and it broke 
her heart to see her boy breaking his for ?^z/ 
girl. What could he see in her ? the mother 
thought If it had been Norah Drummond I 
and then she tried to talk to her friend at her 
side. They had come to be very fast friends j 
they had leant upon each other by turns, 
comers, as it were, of the burdens which 
each had to bear, and Mrs. Dalton knew 



Mrs. Drummond could guess what the sigh 
meant which she could not restrain* 

** How nice Norah is looking," she said, 
** and how happy I I think she has changed 
so much since she was a child. She used to 
have such a dreamy look; but now there is 
no arrih'e pms^f she goes in to everything 
with all her heart" 

'' Yes," said Helen ; but she did not go on 
talking of Norah, she understood the give 
and take of sympathy. ** I like Mary's dress 
so much. She and Katie look so fresh, and 
simple, and sweet. But they are not such 
novices as Norah ; jrou know it is her first 
ball." 

''Poor children, how excited it makes 
them I but dressing them is a dreadfiil busi- 
ness," said Mrs. Dalton with her anxious 
look still following her Charlie among all the 
changing groups. '' I need not disguise it 
from you, dear, who know all about us. It 
was sometimes hard enough before, and now 
what with evening dresses I And when they 
come to a dance like this they want some- 
thing pretty and fresh. You will feel it bjr- 
^d-by even with Norah. I am sure if it 
were not for the cheap shops, where you can 
buy tarlatan for so little, and making them 
up ourselves at home, I never could do it 
And you know, whatever sacrifices one makes, 
one cannot refuse a little pleasure to one's 
children. Poor things, it is all they are likely 
to have." 

" At least they are getting the g^ood of it," 
said Helen. Norah's dress was the first 
task of this kind that had been put upon 
her, and she had been forced to make her 
sacrifices to dress the child who had grown a 
woman ; but Helen, too, knew that she could 
not buy many ball dresses off her hundred 
a year^ And it was so strange to think such 
thoughts in this lavish extravagant house, 
where every magnificence that could be thought 
of adorned mother and daughter, and the 
room and the walls. Mrs. Dalton answered 
to the thought before it had been expressed. 
" It is curious," she said, " there is Clara 
Burton, who might dress in cloth of gold 
if she liked — ^but our girls look just as well 
What a thing it is to be rich! — for the Bur- 
tons you know are — *' Here Mrs. Dalton 
stopped abruptly, remembering that if the 
Burtons were nobodies, so was also the friend 
at her side. She herself was connected with 
the old Harcourts, and had a right to speak. 

" Now, ladies, I know what you are doing," 
said Mr. Burton, suddenly coming up to 
them ; " you are saying all sorts of sweet 
things to each other about your children, and 
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privately you are thinking that there is 
nobody in the room fit to be seen except 
your own. Oh don't look so caught I I 
know, because I am doing the same thing 
mysetf." 

Doing the same thing himself — com- 
paring his child to my Norah — to my Mary, 
the ladies inwardly replied; but no such 
answer was made aloud. ** We were isaying 
how they all enjoy themselves/' said Mrs. 
Dalton, " that was all." 

Mr. Burton laughed that little laugh of 
mockery which men of vulgar minds indulge 
in when they talk to women, and which is as 
much as to say, you can't take me in with 
your pretences, /see through you. He had 
grown stouter, but he did not look so vigor- 
ous as of old. He was fleshy, there was a 
furtive look in his eye. When he glanced 
round him at the brilliant party, and all the 
splendour of which he was the owner, it was 
not with the complacency of old. He looked 
as if at any moment something disagreeable, 
something to be avoided might appear before 
liim, and had acquired a way of stretching 
out his neck as if to see who was coming 
behind. The thing in the room about whi(£ 
he was most complacent was Clara. She 
liad grown up, straight, and large, and tall in 
stature, like our Anglo-Saxon queen with 
masses of white rosy flesh and gold-coloured 
li^ir. The solid splendid white arm, laden 
^th bracelets, which leaned on her partner's 
shoulder, was a beauty not possessed by any 
pf the slight girls whose modiers were watch- 
'^l her as she moved past them. Clara's arm 
would have made two of Norah's. Her size 
and fidness' and colour dazzled everybody. 
Shewasafull-blown Rubens beauty,of theclass 
which has superseded the gentler, pensive, 
wiobtrusive heroine in these days. " I don't 
pretend to say anything but what I think," 
said Mr. Burton, *' and I do feel that that is 
* girl to be proud of. Don't dance too 
'''^uch, Clary, you have got to ride with me 
to-morrow." She gave him a smile and a 
Dod as she whirled past. The man who was 
dancing with her was dark, a perfect contrast 
to her brilliant beauty. "They make a 
capital couple," Mr. Burton said with a 
suppressed laugh. ** I suppose a prophet, if 
we had one, would see a good many com- 
binations coming on in an evening like this. 
Why, by Jove, here's Ned." 

And it was Ned, bringing Norah back to 
her mother. " I thought , you had been 

dancing with one of " said his father, 

pointing with his thumb across his shoulder. 
*^ Have you no manners, boy ? Norah, I am 



sure, will excuse you when she knows you are 
engaged — ^people that are stopping in the 
house." 

" Oh, of course I will excuse him," said 
Norah. " I did not want him at all. I 
would rather sit quiet a little and see every- 
body. And Charlie has promised to dance 
with me. I suppose it was not wrong to ask 
CharHe, was it ? He might as well have me 
as any one, don't you think, mamma ? " 

" If you take to inviting gentlemen, Norah, 
I shall expect you to ask me," said Mr. Burton, 
who was always jocular to girls. Norah 
looked at him with her bright observant 
eyes. She always looked at him, he thought, 
in that way. He was half af^id of her, 
though she was so young. He had even 
tried to conciliate her, but he had not suc- 
ceeded. She shook her head without making 
any reply, and just then something happened 
which made a diange in all the circumstances. 
It was the approach of the man with whom 
Clara had been dancing ; a man with the air 
of a hero of romance; bearded, with very fine 
dark eyes and hair that curled high like a crest 
upon his head. Norah gave a little start as he 
approached, and blushed. " It is the hero," 
she said to herself. He looked as if he had 
just walked out of a novel with every sign of 
his character legibly set fcyth. But though it 
may be very well to gibe at beautiful dark 
eyes and handsome features, it is difficult to 
remain unmoved by their influence. Norah 
owned with that sudden flush of colour a 
certain curiosity, to say the least of it Mr. 
Burton frowned, and so did his son and 
daughter simultaneously, as if by touching of 
a spring. 

" I am afraid you don't remember me, Mrs. 
Drummond," the stranger said; "but I re- 
collect you so very well that I hope you will 
let me introduce myself— Cyril Rivers. It is 
a long time since we met" 

"Oh, I remember 1 " cried impulsive Norah, 
and then was silent, blushing more deeply 
than ever. To ask Charlie Dalton to dance 
with her was one thing, but meeting the 
hero was entirely different It took away her 
breath. 

And two minutes after she was dancing 
with him. It was this he had come to her 
mother for — not asking any one to introduce 
him. He was no longer a boy, but a man 
travelled and experienced, who knew, or 
thought he knew, society and the world. 
But he had not yet dismissed from his mind 
that past episode — an episode which had 
been fixed and deepened in his memory by 
the trial and all the discussions in the news- 
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papers. To say that he had continued to 
think about the Drummonds would have been 
foolish; but when he came back to Dura to 
visit the Burtons, they were the first people 
who recurred to his mind. As his host drove 
him past the Gatehouse on the night of his 
arrival, he had asked about them. And Mr. 
Burton remembered this now, and did not 
like it He stood and looked ailcr the pair 
as they went away arm-in-arm. Norah did 
not answer as Clara did as a complete foil 
and counter to Mr. Rivers's dark handsome- 
ness. It was a mistake altogether. It was 
Clara who should have been with him, who 
was his natural companion. Mr. Burton re- 
flected that nothing but kindness could have 
induced him to invite his cousin's penniless 
girl to the great ball at which Clara made her 
diduf in the world as well as Norah. He 
felt as he stood and looked on that it was a 
mistake to have done it People so poor and 
so lowly ought not to be encouraged to set 
themselves up as equals of the richer classes. 
He said to himself that his Sjrstem had been 
wrong. Different classes had different dudes, 
he felt sure. His own was to get as much of 
the good things of this world, as much luxury 
and honour as he could have for his money. 
Helen's was to subsist on a hundred a year ; 
and to expect of her that she could anyhow 
manage to buy half dresses, and put her child 
in competition with hisl It was wrong; 
there was no other word. Mr. Burton left 
his neighbours, and went off with a dissatis- 
fied countenance to another part of the room. 
It was his own &ult 

"I should have known you anywhere," 
said Mr. Rivers in the pause of the waltzing. 
*' You were only a child when I saw you last, 
but I should have known you anywhere." 

*• Should you ? How very strange I What 
a good memory you must have ! *' said Norah. 
''Though, indeed, as soon as you said who 
you were, I remembered you." 

" But nobody told me who you were," he 
said, ** when I saw you just now, dancing with 
that young fellow, the son of the house.'' 

" Did you see us then ? " 

''Yes, and your mother sitting by that 
stand of flowers. You are half yourself as 
I remember you, and half her." 

" What a good memory you must have I " 
said Norah, very incredulous ; and then they 
floated away again to the soft dreamy music, 
he supporting her, guiding her through the 
moving .crowd as Norah had never dreamt of 
being guided. She had felt she was on her own 
responsibility when dancing with Ned and 
Charlie ; with, indeed, a little sliare of re- 



sponsibility on account of her partners too. 
But Mr. Rivers danced beautifully, and 
Norah felt like a cloud, like a leaf lightly 
carried by the breeze. She was carried along 
without any trouble to herself. When tbey 
had stopped, instead of feeling out of breath, 
she stopped only from courtesy's sake, to let 
the others go on. 

" How well you danoe^ Mr. Rivers ! " she 
cried. "I never liked a waltz so much 
before. The boys are so different One 
never feels si^ie where one is going. I like it 
now." 

"Then you must let me have as manj 
waltzes as you can," he said, '/ and I shall 
like it too. Who are the boys ? You have 
not any — ^brothers? Boys are not to be 
trusted for waltzing ; they are too eneigetic— 
too much detemnned to have everything 
their own way." 

" Oh, the boys I they are chiefly Ned and— 
Charlie Daltoa They are the ones I alwayi 
dance with," said Norah. " And oh, by-the- 
bye, I was engaged to Charlie for this dance." 

" How clever of me to carry you off" before 
Mr. Charlie came 1 ".said the hero. " But it 
is his own fault if he was not up in time." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Norah, with i 
blush. ** The fact is — ^he did not ask me; I 
asked him. I never was at a ball before, and 
I don't know many people, and of course I 
wanted to dance. I asked him to take me 
if he was not engaged, so if he found any one 
he liked better, he was not to be blamed if 
he forgot Why do you laugh ? Was it * 
silly tlung to do?" 

" I don't know CHarhe,?' said Mr. Rivers; 
'* but I should punch his h^ad with pleasure. * 
What has he done that he should have yott 
asking him to dance ? " 

And then that came again which was po^ 
dancing, as Norah understood it, an occasion 
which had always called for considerably 
exertion, but a very dream of delightftJ 
movement, like flying, like — she could not 
teU what By this time she was a litt^ 
ashamed about Charlie ; and the walu put ^^ 
out of Mr. Rivers's mind. 

" Do you think I may call to-morrow ? " 1^ 
said, when they stopped again. ** Will yo*^ 
mother let me ? There are so many things ^ 
should like to talk over with her. You arc tcT^ 
young, of course, to remember anythit^^ 
about a certain horrid bank." 

" Ah, no, I am not too young," said Noraf^^ 
and the smiles with which she had bcc^ 
looking up at him suddenly vanished froi^ 
her face. 

<<I beg your pardon. I had forgottet^ 
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that it vas of more impoTtance to yoti. than 
to any one. I want to talk to youi mother 
about thaL Do you think I may come? 
Look here ; ia this Charlie? He is just the 
tort of youth whom a young lady might ask 
to dance with her. And, good heavens, how 
he waltzes 1 I don't wonder that you felt it 
a painful exercise. Are Miss Burton and 
her guests friends ? " 

"Wc are all great gicnds," said Norah, 
half displeased. And Claxa Burton as she 
passed gave her an angry look. " Why Clara 
IS cross," she said pathetically. " What can 
I have done ? " 

Mr. Rivers laughed. Norah did not like 
the laugh ; it seemed a litde like Mr. Burton's. 
There was a certain conscious aupeiiority and 
sense of having found some one out in it, 
which she did not cither like or understand. 

"Vou seem to know something I don't 
know," she said, with prompt indignation. 
" Perhaps why Claia is cross j but you don't 
know Clara. You don't know any of us, Mr. 
Sivera, and you oughtn't to look as if you 
had found us out How could you find out 
all about us, who have known eadi other iiom 
babies, in one night?" 

" I b^ your pardon," he said, with an im- 
mediate change of tone. " It is one of the 
bad habits of society that nobody can depend 
on another, and everybody likes to grin at 
his neighbours. Forgive me; I forgot I 
was in a purer aii." 



" Oh, it was not that," said Norah, a little 
confiised. He seemed to say things (she 
thought) which meant nothing, as if there 
was a great deal in them. She was glad to 
be taken back to her mother, and deposited 
under her shelter; but she was not permitted 
to rest there. Ned came and glowered at 
her reproachlidly, as she sat down, and other 
candidates for her hand arrived so fiut tliat 
the child was half intoxicated with pleasure 
and flattery. " What do they want ww for ? " 
she wondered within herself. She was so 
much in request that Ned did not get ano> 
tber dance till the very end of the evening ; 
and even Mr. Riven was balked in at least 
one of the waltzes he had engaged her for. 
He drew back with a smile, seeing it was Mr. 
Burton himself who was exerting himself to 
find partners for Norah. But Norah was all 
smiles ; she danced the whole evening, 
coming Uttle by httle inio her partner's way. 
Pleased to be so popular, delighted with 
everybody's " kindness " to her, and dazsled 
with this fiBt opening glimpse of "the 
world." 

** If this is the world, I like it," she said 
to her mother as they drove home. " It is 
delightfiil ; it is beautiful ; it is so kind ! Oh, 
inamma, is it wrong to feel so? I never was 
BO happy in my life." 

" No, my darling, it is not wrong," Helen 
said, kissing her. She was not insensible to 
her child's triumph. 




CHAPTER XXVI, 




body looked so nice, and everybody u: 
nice, Mrs. Haldane. A thing tbat makes 
every one kind and pleasant and smiling must 
be good, don't you think so ? We were all 
as amiable, as charming, as fascinating as 
ever we could be." 

" And whom did you dance with ? " said 
Miss Jane. 

" I danced with everybody. It is quite 
true. You cannot think how kind the 
people were. When we went in first," said 
Norah, with a laugh and a blush, " I saw so 
many strange faces, I waS afraid I should 
have no dancitig at all ; so I whispered to 
Charlie Dalton, 'Do take me out for the 
next dance, Charlie ! ' and he nodded to say 
yes. I suppose it was dreadfully wrong and 
ignorant ; but I did so want to have a good 

" Well, then, that is one," said practical 
Miss Jane, beginning to count on her 
fingers. 

" Oh, no ! it is not one at all. Mr, Rivers 
came and asked me, and I forgot all about 
Charlie. He foigot too, I suppose ; for 
I did not dance with him the whole 
evening. And then there was Ned, and 
young Mr. Howard, and Captain Douglas, 
and Mrs. Dalton's brother, and — I told you, 
everybody ;" and, to be very grand. Lord 
Merewether himself at the end." 

"Lord Merewether I" Miss Jane was 



deeply impressed, and held the finger on 
which she had counted this potentate for a 
full minute. " Then, Norah, my dear, you 
had the very best of the great county folks." 
"Yes," said Norah, "it was very nice; 
only he was a little— stupid. And then Ned 
again, and Mr. Rivers ; Mr. Rivers was 
always coming ; mamma made 'me say I was 
engaged. It did not turn out to be a Gb, 
for some gentleman always came to askrae; 
but one always shows it in one's face when 
one says a thing that is not quite true." 

" Oh, Norah ! " said Mrs. Haldane, "is 
not that just what I told you ? Do you 
think anything can be good or right for a 
young girl in a Christian land that makes you 
say what is not quite true ? There may be 
no harm in the dancing by itself, though in 
my day we were of a different way of think- 
ing ; but to tell*— lies " 

" Not lies, mother," said Stephen. "^Vhen 
Norah told Mr. Rivers she was engaged, 
he understood, of course, that she did not 
want to dance with him." 

" Well," said Norah slowly, " I don't 
know. To tell the very, very trujh, I did 
ivant very much to dance with him. He 
dances like an angel— at least, I don't kno» 
how an angel dances — Oh, please don't look 
so shocked, Mrs. Haldane ; I did not mean 
any harm. He is just simply delightful to 
dance with. But mamma thought something 
— I don't know what. It is etiquette, yo" 
know ; a girl must not dance very often with 
one man." 

" And who is this Mr. Rivers ? " said Ste- 
phen. " Is he as delightful in other ways?" 
" Don't you remember ? " said Norah. " " 
is so funny nobody seems to remember but 
me. When we came here first, he was hete 
too, and mamma and 1 met him one day ^ 
our own old home in London. Mr. StephWj 
I am sure I have told you ; the boy, 1 tised 
to call him, that was on our side." 

"Ah, I remember now," said Stephen; 
"and he seems to be on your side still, from 
what you say. But who is he, Norah, anil 
what is he, and why did he want to dance so 
often with you?" 

"As for that," said Norah, laughing, "I 
suppose he liked me too ; there was not any 
other reason. He is so handsome ! — ^just ex- 
actly like the hero in a novel. The moment 
I saw him I said to myself, ' Here is the hero,' 
He is almost too handsome : dark, with hail 
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hat curls all over his head, and the most beau- 
ifiil dark eyes. You never saw such beautifid 
yes! Oh, I am not speaking because I 
ike him. I think I should almost like him 
€tter if he was not quite so — don't you 
now ? If I were writing a novel, I should 
ike him for the hero. I should make every- 
ody fall in love with him — all the ladies, 
ne after another. When one sees a man 
ke that in real life,** said Norah, with gra- 
ity, " it puts one directly on one*s guard." 

"Are you on your guard, NonJi?"said 
tephen, with a smile. The incipient fun 
\ his eyes was, however, softened by a ten- 
erer alarm, a wistful curiosity. The child I 
ince poor Drummond used to call her so, 
^garding her as the child par excdUnu — the 
rpe and crown of childhood— this was the 
ame that had seemed most appropriate to 
[orah. And.it meant so much — not only 
.obert's child, who was ^one, and liad left 
er to the love of his fhends, but the very 
mbodiment of youth and innocence — the 
esh, new life, to be made something better 
f than any of the older lives had been, 
hould she, too, fall just into the common 
lare — just into the vulgar pitfalls, as every- 
ody did ? The thought disturbed her self- 
ppointed guardian — ^her father's friend. 

''Mel" said Norah, and her colour rose, 
nd she laughed, with a light in her eyes which 
ad not been there before. It was not the 
lance of rising excitement, as Stephen feared, 
•lit only a merry glow of youthful temerity 
—that daring which loves to anticipate 
anger. " Oh, what fun it would be 1 But 
0, Mr. Stephen ; oh, no I that was not what 

meant in the least I am not that sort of 
irl. Mr. Rivers," she added, with a cer^ 
lin solemnity, '' had something to do with 
bat bank, you know. I don't know what 
« had to do with it He is Lord Rivers's 
on, and it is to talk over that that he is 
oming to see mamma." 

"Oh, to talk over' that I" said Stephen, 
alf amused. 

"Yes, to talk it over," said Norah, with 
Teat gravity ; and then she made a sudden 
2ap from the subject. " The Merewethers 
fe all staying at the great house — the 
tuurchioness herself, ai\d Lord Merewether, 
^nd the girls; I think they are very nice 
lirls. But, oh 1 Miss Jane, I must tell you 
>iie thing; she had on her diamonds. I 
|tver saw diamonds before. They are like 
ight They change, and they glimmer, and 
ihey make little rainbows. I never saw any- 
Jiing so beautiful 1 They are like a quan- 
ity of dewdrops when the sun is shining — 



only you never could get dewdrops to keep 
still in one place." 

" And I suppose they are worth a mint of 
money," said Miss Jane, with a sigh of admi- 
ration. '' I have never seen them but in the 
shops, Norah ; but I don't think I should 
like to wear as much as would keep half-a- 
dozen poor families roimd my neck." 

Norah paused doubtfully, not feeling equal 
to this question. 

" I suppose they belong to the family, and 
she dare not sell them, and then, perhaps — 
Would God have made diamonds if He 
did not mean people to wear them?" she 
asked, with hesitation. " Oh, do you know, I 
think I should like so much to wear them, if 
they were mine 1 " 

" Ah, my dear," said old Mrs. Haldane, 
" see how vanity comes into the mind. 
Yesterday you had never thought of dia- 
monds ; now you would like — ^you know you 
would like — to have them ; and fix>m that to 
trymg to get them is but a step, Norah, but 
a step^if you don't mmd." 

'' I could only try to get them by stealing 
them," said Norah ; '' and, after all, I don't 
care so much as that. Besides, girls don't 
wear diamonds. But I'll tell you what I 
should like. I should like to take those 
lovely things of the marchioness's, and put 
them upon mamma." 

" There, I told you 1 '* said the old lady. 
** Norah, don't go to these places any more. 
You have begun to covet them in your 
heart." 

'' Oh, how beautiful mamma would look 
in them I " cried Norah. " Mr. Stephen, is it 
vanity to admire one's mother? I suppose 
it must be really ; for if there is anything in 
the world that belongs to you, of course it is 
your mother. I think mamma is beautiful : 
even in her black silk, made square, and not 
so fresh as it once was, she was the most 
beautiful in the room — I don't mean pretty, 
like us girls. And if I could have put her into 
black velvet instead, with lovely lace, like 
Mrs. Burton's, and the marchioness's dia- 
monds — oh I " cried Norah, expanding in her 
proud imagination, "she would have been 
like a queen 1 " 

" Oh, Norah, Norah 1 " cried Mrs. Haldane, 
shaking her head. 

"And so she would," said Stephen. 
** Norah is quite right" 

He spoke low, and there was a melancholy 
tone in his voice. He was thinking sadly 
how she had been buried like himself in the 
middle of her days — shut out from all those 
triumphs and glories which are pleasant to a 
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woman. A less human-hearted man in Ste- 
phen Haldane's position would no doubt 
have pronounced it happy for Helen that 
she was thus preserved from vanity and 
vainglory. But he had learned to feel for all 
the deprivations of life. This was what 
he was really thinking, but not what he 
was supposed to think. Miss Jane gave a 
glance of her eye at him from her sewing, 
half-indignant, half-sorrowful. She had fan- 
cied something of the sort oft^en, she said to 
herself. Stephen, poor Stephen I who could 
never have a wife, or any other love di£ferent 
from her own. She thought that the other 
woman whom she had admitted in all the 
confidence of friendship had stolen from him 
her brother's heart 

" Well, and if she had," said Miss Jane, 
with some sharpness, *^ what good would that 
have done her? I never heard that to be 
like a queen made anybody the happier 
yet" 

'' I was not thinking of what made her 
happier,'' said Norah, coming behind Miss 
Jane's chair, and stealing an arm round her 
neck, " but of what would make me happier. 
Shouldn't you Uke to have ever3rthing that 
was nice for Mrs. Haldane and Mr. Stephen, 
even if they didn't want it ? Oh, I know 
you would 1 and so should I." 

*' You coaxing child I you would make one 
swear black was white! What has that to 
do with lace and diamonds ? " said Miss Jane ; 
but she was vanquished, and had no more to 
say. 

" Mary and Katie were in white tarletane,'* 
said Norah. " They looked so pretty I Clara 
looked very much the same. You can't have 
much better than fresh white tarletane, you 
know ; only she had the most beautiful silk 
underneath, and heaps of ornaments. She 
b so big she can stand a great deal of deco- 
ration ; but it would not have done for any 
of us little things. How anxious I used to 
be to grow big I " Norah went on. ** Now, 
on the whole, I think it is best not ; one does 
not take up so much room ; one does not 
require so much stuff for a dress ; one can do 
without a great many things. If I had been 
as big as Clara, now, for instance, I never 
could have done with those little bits of 
bracelets and mamma's one string of pearls/' 

" So you see good comes from evil," said 
Stephen, with a smile. 

*' Oh, Stephen, don't talk so to encourage 
the chikl I With your upbringing, Nors^, 
and with all the advantages you nave had, to 
give up your mind to such follies ! If I were 
your poor mamma 
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^ She is saying nothing wrong, mother," 
said Miss Jane. '^ It ^ a great gain to 
Norah, you know, that she is little, and can 
get a pretty dress out of twelve yards of 
stuff, when Clara Burton takes twenty. That 
is thrift, and not vanity. I am very glad you 
are little, Norah ; big women are always in 
the way. That Clara Burton, for instance — if 
she were in a smill house she would fill it all 
up ; there would not be room for any one else. 
What does Mr. Rivers see in her, I wonder? 
She is not half so nice as some people I 
know." 

" Mr. Rivers ? " said Norah. • 

" Yes, my dear. They say it is almost a 
setded thing between the two families. She 
will have quantities of money, and he will be 
Lord Rivers when his father dies. They say 
that is why he is here." 

It did not matter anything to Norah. She 
did not care ; why should she ? Her very 
admiration of him had been linked with a 
gibe. He was too handsome ; he was a man 
out of a book. Nevertheless, she looked at 
Miss Jane for a moment aghast. ^' The bo/ 
that was on our side 1 " she said to herself. 

" Who are they^ and what do they know 
about it?" said StepherL "People don't 
make such arrangements nowadays. If this 
were intended, you may be sure nothing at 
all would be said." 

Stephen made this little speech partly oat 
of a real regard for Norah's cheerfulness, 
which he thought was affected, and partly to 
rouse her to self-defence. 

" But it would be quite nice," said Norah, 
recovering her dismay. " Oh, how funny it 
would* be to think of one of us being mar- 
ried! It should be Clara the first; she 
is the youngest, but she is the biggest, and 
she was always the one who would be first, 
you know. She is very, vtry handsome, 
Miss Jane. You never were fond of Clara; 
that IS ' why you don't see it. It woukJ 
be the very thing I " tried Norah, dapping 
her hands. ** She is not one of the girls that 
would go and make him vain, falling in love 
with him. She will keep him in his right 
place ; she will not let hin« be the hero io 
the novel. The only thing is, I am a litde 
disappointed — though it is very foolish and 
stupid ; for of course all that is over long 
ago, and Clara is like my sister ; and if Mr. 
Burton was wicked, I hope he has repented 
But still, you know, I have always bought 
of Mr. Rivers as one that was on our side.*' 

" Hush, child ! " cried Miss Jane. "Don't 
be the one to keep up old quarrels. That 
is all over now, and we have no sides.** 
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" So I suppose," said Norah ; " but I feel 
a little as if he were a deserter. I wonder if 

Clara likes him. I wonder il* It is all so 

very funny ! One of us girls ! But I must 
go now to mamma. Mr. Stephen, I will 
come back in the evening, and tell you what 
mamma thinks, and if Mr. Rivers had any- 
thing to tell her — that is, if he comes to- 
day." 

And Norah ran away unceremoniously, 
without leave-taking. She was the child of 
both the households. Sometimes she went 
and came a dozen times in a day, carrying 
always a little stream of youth and life, and 
fir^hness into the stagnant places. Stephen 
laid down his book with a smile at the sight 
of her ; he took it up noW with a little sigh. 
He had sat there all these six years, a mo- 
tionless, solemn figure, swept aside from the 
life of man, and Norah's comings and goings 
had been as sweet to him as if she had been 
his own child. Now he feared that a new 
chapter of life was opening, and it moved 
him vaguely, with an expectation which was 
mingled with pain; for any change- must 
bring pain to him. To others there would 
be alternations — threads twisted of dark and 
bright, of good and evil ; but to him in his 
chair by the window, no ghange, he felt, 
could bring anything but harm. 

" Oh, mamma," said Norah, rushing into 
the drawing-room at the other side of the 
house, " fancy what I have just heard I They 
say it is all but settled that Clara is to marry 
Mr. Rivers. They say that is why he is 
here." 

" It is very likely, dear," said Helen. " I 
thought something of that kind must be 
intended from what I saw last night." 

" What did you see, mamma ? How odd 
I should never have thought of it! I feel a 
little disappointed," .said Noifah ; *.* because, 
you know, I always made up my mind that 
he was on our side." 

"We don't want him on our side," said 
Mrs. Drummond, with a decision which sur- 
prised her daughter. "And, Norah, I am 
glad you have spoken to me. 3e sure you 
don't forget this when you meet Mr. Rivers : 
he is wtry agreeable, and he seems very 
friendly; but you must take care never to 
say anything, or to let him say anything, that 
you would not wish Clara to hear." 

Norah paused, and looked at her mother 
with considerable bewilderment " How very 
strange of you to say this, mamma ! How 
very disagreeable — never to say an3rthing, 
nor let him say an3rthing ! But I should 
hate to have Clara, or any one, listening to 
9 



all I say. I will not talk to him at all. I 
will close my lips up tight, and never say 
a word. I suppose that will be best'* 

" Not to-day, however," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond ; " for I see him coming, Norah. You 
must be as you always are — neither opening 
your mouth too much, nor closing it up too 
tight." 

*• I hate the Juste milieu^ said naughty 
Norah ; but at that moment the door-bell 
rang, and, before she could speak again, Mr. 
Rivers was shown in, looking more like the 
hero of a novel than ever. He was tall, 
slender, well-proportioned. He had those 
curls about his temples which go to a girl's 
heart He had the most ingratiating nose, 
the beautifullest eyes. "For one thmg," 
said Norah to herself savagely, " Clara will 
not go and fall in love with him* and make 
him vain ! " Clara* had too great an opinion 
of 'herself; she was not likely to be any 
man's worshipper. There was consolation 
in that 

" It is a long time since we met," Mr. 
Rivers said ; " but you must pardon me for 
thrusting myself upon you all at once, Mrs. 
Drummond. I have never forgotten what 
passed when I saw you last I doubt whether 
I ought to speak of it after all theSe years." 

" Perhaps it is better not," said Helen. 

" Perhaps ; but I should like to say one 
thing — just one thing. I do not know if 
you thought my father to blame. He is a 
quiet man ; he never makes any public ap- 
pearance ; he was a sufferer only. He had 
nothing to do with the bank^ He was one 
of those who were wronged, not of those who 
did the wrong." 

"I have always known that," said Mrs, 
Drummond ; and then there was a pause. 
(** He is on our side still," Norah thought to 
herself ; but her mother changed the subject 
abruptly.) " The children have all grown up 
since you were here. Time has made more 
change upon them than upon you." 

" Do you* think so ? " said the hero. " I 
am not sure. Time has made a great deal 
of difference in me. I am not half so sure of 
the satisfactoriness of life and the good quali- 
ties of the world as I used to be. I suppose 
it is a sign that age is coming on ; whereas 
these young people, these fairy princes and 
princesses, who were babies when. I was 
here " 

At this point Norah was seized with one of 
those irrestrainable, seductive laughs which 
lead the spirit astray. " Oh, I beg your 
pardon," she said ; " but I was puzzled to 
think how poor, dear Ned could be a fairy 
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pnnre ! He is mich a dear fellow, and I am 
so fond of him ; but Prince Charmant, 
mamma ! " 

** If he is a dear fellow, and you are fond 
of him, I should think it did not matter 
much whether he looked like Prince Charmant 
or not," said Mr, Rivers ; and then he 
added, wth a smile — "There are. other kinds 
of princes besides Charmant Riquet, with 
the tuft, for instance ; and he with the long 
nose " 

Now Ned, poor fellow, had a long nose. 
He had not grown up handsome, and Norah 
was strongly conscious of the fact She felt 
that she had been the first to laugh at him, 
and yet she hated this stranger for following 
her example. She grew very red, and drew 
herself up with the air of an offended queen. 

** They all got charmant at the last" she 
said stiffly; V that is better than beginning 
by being charmant^ and turning out very 
disagreeable in the end." 

Mrs. Drummond gave her daughter a 
warning glance. "It was a pretty party last 
night," she said ; " I hope you liked it We 
thought it very grand; we have so little 
gaiety here." 

" Was it gaiety ? ** said the young man. 
" I sui)pose it was ; but a ball is always 
rather a solemn affair to me, especially when 
you are staying in the house. The horror 
that comes over you lest you have danced 
with some one you ought not to have danced 
with, or left some one whom you ought 
I broke away for a little while last night 
when I saw you, and went in for simple 
pleasure — but duty always drags one back 
at the end." 

" Diity at a ball ! Why it is all pleasure," 
cried Norah. " It may be foolish and 
frivolous, or it may even be^ — wrong ; but I 
never was so happy in my life." 

Then the hero of romance turned upon 
her, and smiled. " You told me it was your 
first ball," he said ; "and that,, I suppose, 
would naturally make it look like Para- 
dise." 

" It was very nice," said Norah. His 
smile and his look drove her back into the 
shelter of commonplace. Somehow when he 
looked at her, her energy seemed to turn 
into exaggeration, and her natural fervour 
into pretence. Then she plunged into the 
heart of a new subject with all a child's 
temerity. ** Don't you think Clara is v^rf 
handsome ? " she said. 

Mr. Rivers did not shrink from a reply. 
" She is very handsome — if she knew how to 
dress." 



" Dress 1 why, she had the loveliest 
dress " 

" It was all white and puffy — like yours," 
he said. " Fancy that girl having no more 
perception than to dress herself like you 1 
\Vhat has she to do with shadows, and clouds, 
and mjrstery ? She should be in heavy silks 
or satins, like the Juno she is." 

Norah did not quite make out what this 
meant ; whether it was, the highest admira- 
tion or a covert sneer. She took it for 
granted it must be the former. "Yes; I 
know she is like a Juno," she said, somewhat 
doubtfully; adding, with a slightly faltering 
tone, " and she is very nice too." 

" She is your cousin, Norah," said Mrs. 
Dnimmond quietly ; and then the child grew 
redder than ever, and felt herself put on her 
defence. 

" I did not mean to gossip, mamma. I 
don't know what Mr. Rivers likes to talk 
about When any one is quite a stranger, 
how can you tell, unless you are very, very 
clever, what to talk about ? And then I have 
been with Mr. Stei)hen, telling them all about 
the ball. It is in my head. I can't think 
of anything else. How pretty the Mere- 
wether girls are ! Oh, I beg yoMx pardon. 
I did not mean to go back to the same 
subject But I had to tell thetn everything 
— what people were there, and whom 1 
danced with, and— — " 

" Mr. Stephen alwajrs encourages your 
chatter," said Helen, with a smile. 

" What a sensible man Mr. Stephen roust 
be! May I know who he is?" said young 
Rivers ; and thus a new topic presented it- 
self. Stephen Haldane's name and his story 
brought up an unintentional reference to the 
misfortunes which linked the two households 
together, and which had given Cyril Rivers 
a certain hold upon thenu When this chance 
was afforded him, he told them, very simply 
and shortly, what sacrifices his father had 
made ; how he had mortgaged some of his 
property, and sold some, and was living very 
quietly now, in retirement, till his children 
were all educated. " I am sent out into 
the world, to see how it looks after the 
waters have abated," he said, laughing. ** I 
have got to find out how the land lies, and 
if there is any green showing above the 
flood ; but I don't know whether I am most 
likely to turn out the raven or the dove. " 

" Oh, I should like to find an olive leaf 
for you to fly back with ! " said Norah, 
obeying her first impulse, in her foolish way. 
Mrs. Drummond looked at him very gravely, 
without any of her daughter's enthusiasm. 
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" Mr. Rivers must find the olive leaf in 
some wanner comer," she said. "They 
don't grow in our garden, Norah. We have 
none to give." 

" That is true,** said the heedless girl ; 
"but, if the olive would do, Mr. Rivers, 
there is one in the conservatory at the great 
house — a poor, little, wee, stunted thing ; 
but there is one, I know." 

Did she mean it? or was it mere inno- 
cence, heedlessness? It was not wonder- 
ful if Cjrril Rivers was puzzled, for even Mrs. 
Drummond could not make quite sure. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was natural that* there should be 
nothing talked about that morning throughout 
Dura except the ball. All the young people 
were late of getting up, and they were all full 
of the one subject — how this one and that 
one looked ; how Charlie haunted Clara all 
the evening; how young Mr. Nicholas, the 
curate, whom decorum kept from waltzing, 
stood mournfully and gazed at' Mar^ Dalton 
through all the round dances. Thmgs were 
getting very serious between Mary and Mr. 
Nicholas; though waltzing was • such a 
temptation to her, poor child, and though 
the had plenty of partners, she sat still half 
the evening out of pity for the curate's wist- 
ful eyes ; and yet he had been ungrateful all 
the same, and reproachful on the way home. 
Katie Dalton, to her own great comfort, was 
still quite loverless and hampered by nobody's 
looks. " I would not put up with it," she 
said to her sister ; *' because a man chooses 
to make himself disagreeable, can you not 
be allowed to enjoy yourtelf ? It is not so 
often we have a dance. I should let him 
know very plainly, if it were me." 

" Oh, Katie dev," said her sister, " you 
don't know what you would do if it were you." 
"Well, then, I am very glad it isn't 
me. I hate parsons ! " aied Katie. This 
was but a specimen of the commotion made 
hy the ball. The sudden incursion of quanti- 
ties of new people into the limited little 
society in which everybody had appropriated 
a companion to his or herself was at the first 
outset as disagreeable as it w^ bewildering. 
The Dura boys and girls had each a sore 
point somewhere. They had each some re- 
proaches to make, if not audibly, yet in their 
hearts. Norah and Katie, who were quite 
fiancy-free, were the only ones who had re- 
ceived no wound. At the moment when 
Mr. Rivers sat in the drawing-room at the 
(Gatehouse, Ned and Clara fiunon were 



walking down the avenue together, discussing 
the same subject They were both of them 
somewhat sulky; and both with the same 
person. It was Norah who had affronted 
both the brother and sister ; and to Clara, 
at least, the affront was doubly bitter, from 
her consciousness of the fact that, but for the 
kindness, nay, charity, of the Burtons; Norah 
never could have come into such a scene of 
splendour at all. Clara was her £ather's 
child, and this was a thing which she never 
forgot. 

" I have never been so fond of Norah 
Drummond as the rest of you were," she 
said. " I think she is a heartless little thin^. 
I am sure what she and her mother want is 
to be revenged on us because we are so much 
better off*. I am sure i)apa thinks so. It is the 
shabbiest, the most wretched thingin the world, 
to hate people because they are better oflf." 

" Trust to you girls for imputing bad 
motives," said Ned. He was very sulky, and 
rather unhappy, and consequently ready to 
quarrel with his best friend. In his heart he 
had no such bad opinion of " girls ; " but at 
this moment he felt that nothing was too 
disagreeable to be said. 

" We girls know better what we are about 
a great deal than you do," said Clara. " We 
see through things. Now that you b^n to 
have your eyes opened about Norah Drum- 
mond, I may speak. She is a dreadful little 
flirt. I have seen it before, though you 
never did. Why, I have seen her even with 
Mr. Nicholas ; and she asked Charlie Dalton 
to dance with her last night— ^<w^a/ him ! 
Would any girl do that who had a respect 
for herself, or cared for what people think ? " 

" Did Charlie tell you ? " said Ned with 
deeper wrath and wretchedness stilL " She 
never asked me," he said to himsell ; though 
he would have been ready to dance himself 
half dead in her service had she but uken 
the trouble to ask. 

•* I heard her," said Clara ; " and then, as 
soon as something better came, she forgot all 
about Charlie. She made Cyril Rivers dance"* 
with her, claiming acquaintance because she 
met him once when we were all little. Ned, 
I would never think of that girl more, if I 
were you. In the first place, you know it 
never could come to anything. Papa would 
not allow it — ^a girl without a penny, without 
any position even, and all that dreadful story 
about her father ! " 

" The less we say of that dreadful story 
the better," said Ned. 

** Why ? We have nothing to do with it — 
except that papa has been so very kind. I 
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don't think it is wise to have poor relations 
near," said Clara. " You are obliged to take 
some notice of them ; and they always hate 
you, and try to come in your way. I know 
mamma was quite wild to see you, the very 
first thing — ^before you had danced with Lady 
Florizel, or any one — ^taking Norah out." 

'/ Mamma is too sensible to think an3rthing 
about it,** said Ned. 

" You may suppose so, but I know to the 
contrary. Mamma was very anxious you 
should be attentive to Lady Florizel. We 
are rich, but we have not any connections to 
speak of; only rich people, like poor grand- 
papa. I don't mean to say I am not very 
fond of grandpapa ; but the exhibition he 
always makes of himself at those meetings 
and things, and the way he throws his money 
away— money that he ought to be saving up 
for us. Papa says so, Nedl ^\lly should 
you look so fierce at me ? " 

" Because it is odious to hear you," said 
Ned. " You have no right to repeat what 
papa sajrs— if papa does say such things. I 
hope my grandfather unll do exactly what he 
likes with his money. I am sure, he has the 
best right." 

" Oh, that is all very well," said Clara. "/ 
never had college debts to be paid. It suits 
you to be so independent, but it is chiefly 
vou that the rest of us are thinking o£ You 
Know we have no connections, N^. Grand- 
papa and his Dissenters are enough to make 
one ill. If he had only been philanthropic, 
one would not have minded so much ; but 
fancy having, every month or two, Mr. 
Truston from the chapel to dinner ! So you 
are bound to make a high iharriage when 
you marry." 

" I wish, Clara, yo\x would talk of. things 
you understand. I marry — ^is it likely?" 
said Ned. 

" Very likely — if you ask Lady Florizel. 
Papa would not ask you to go into the 
business, or anything. Oh, I know! He 
does not say much about his plans, but he 
cannot hide a great deal from me. But you 
spoil it all, Ned," said Clara severely. " You 
put everything wrong, and make your own 
people your enemies. Instead of seeing 
how nice and how sweet and how charming 
the right young lady is, you go and throw 
yourself away on Norah Druramond — ^who 
leaves you in the lurch the moment she sees 
some one else better worth her pains." 

"And who might that be?" asked Ned. 
He tried to laugh, i)OOr fellow, but his laugh 
and his voice were both unsteady. There 
was truth in it all; that was what made 



him so tremulous with anger and suppressed 
passion. 

**As if you could not see for yourself," 
^id Clara, herself flushing with indignation. 
" Why, Cyril Rivers, of course. No doubt 
they had decided he was the best man to pitch 
upon. Lord Merewether was too grand ; 
they could not venture upon him — and the 
marchioness was there to take care of her 
son. But poor Cyril had nobody to take 
care of him. I saw Mrs. Drummond look 
at him in her languid way. She has some 
magnetism about her, that woman. I have 
seen her look at people before, and gradually 
something drew them that they had to go and 
talk to her. That was how it was last night. 
Of course, Norah thought no more of you. 
She had bigger game. She knew very well, 
if things dianged, and Cyril Rivers escaped 
from her, that, so far as you were concerned, 
she had only to hold out a finger." 

" You don't seem to make very much of 
me," said Ned with an angry blush. 

"No, I should not make much of — any 
boy," said Clara calmly. " What could you 
do ? You would fall into the net direcdy. 
You are such a simpleton, such a baby, 
that, of course, Norih would not need even 
to take any trouble. If she only held up 

her finger " 

". That is what.you mean to do to Charlie, 
I suppose?" said Ned, with concentrated 
brotherly malice ; and then it was Clara's 
turn to flush crimson, not so much with 
shame as with anger. Her complexion was 
so beautiful, her white so white, and her red 
so rosy, that the deeper colour which flushed 
all over her face in a moment seemed to 
dye the wavy, downy, velvety surface. Her 
blue eyes flashed out, deepening in colour 
like the sea under the wind. 

" What does it matter to you what I mean 
to do?" she cried, and turned her back 
upon him in her wrath, and went back again 
up the avenue without a word of warning. 
Ned, in his surprise, stood and looked after 
her. She was like a Juno, as Mr. Rivers had 
said. ' She was the youngest of the whole 
band ; but yet the great scale on which she 
was formed, her imperious manner and looks, 
gave her a certain command among them. 
The others were pretty girls ; but Clara was 
splendid, and a woman. She had to be 
judged on a different standard. Poor Ned's 
heart was very sore; he was very angry, 
and wounded, and unhappy; and yet he 
recognised the diflerence as he stood and 
looked after his sister. It was natural that 
she should make up her mind to marry who- 
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soever pleased her — and break a heart as she 
would cast away a flower. There was nothing 
out of character in the sup)enor tone she had 
taken with her elder brother. On the con- 
trary, it was natural to her; and as for 
Norah, poor little Norah, what would be- 
fall her should she come in the way of 
this queen ? Ned went upon his own way 
down the village with a hankering in his 
heart which all Clara's worldly wisdom and 
all his wounded pride could not quite sub- 
due. Norah had been unkind to him. She 
had danceil with him but twice all that long 
evening. She had danced with everybody 
but him. He had seen her — was it a dozen 
times ? — with Rivers— confound him I And 
then he wondered whether there was any 
truth in Clara's theor>' about Rivers. Had 
Mrs. Drummond herself fallen into that 
. way of match-making which was natural to 
mothers ? He breathed a litde more freely 
when he presumed that it must be she, and 
she only, who was to blame, not Norah. He 
strolled on with his hands in his pockets, 
thinking if, perhaps, he could meet her, or 
see her at a window, or persuade Katie 
Dalton to fetch her;, there was always a 
hundred chances of an accidental meeting 
in Dura. But he could not with his own 
sore heart and wounded temper go to the 
Gatehouse. 

Just as Ned reached the lodge going out, 
Mr. Rivers entered the gates coming back. 
He had a condescending, friendly way of 
accosting Ned which the young fellow could 
not bear. 

"Ah, going into the village?" he said. 
" I am glad to be able to assure you that 
nobody lias suffered fsom last night." 

" I didn't suppose they had. I am going 
to the post," said Ned, surly as a young 
bear. 

** Don't let me detain you, in that case. 
The post is too important to wait for any- 
thing," Rivers said, stepping aside. 

Ned looked at him, and would have liked 
to knock him down. He thought what an 
effeminate puppy the fellow was, what a 
curled darling — the sort of thing that girls 
admire and think very fine, and all men 
despise. In short, the feelings with which 
a washed-out young woman contemplates 
the creature who is recognised as " a gentle- 
man's beauty" were a trifle to those which 
governed Ned. Such feelings, it would 
appear, must be natural. Ned despised the 
man for being handsome, and the women 
tor thinking him so, with a virulence which 
no neglected maiden ever surpassed. 



"Do you want me, Burton?" Mr. Rivers 
said pleasantly, seeing that the other did 
not pass on. 

" Oh, good heavens, no I not the least m 
the world," cried boorish Ned, and went 
on without another word. 

" Country lout ! " the hero said quietly, 
with a smile to himself. If he could but have 
heard the comments upon him which were 
passing through the mind of Ned I 

Clara, for her part, went home with her 
mind full of angry thoughts. She had no 
personal feeling ab6ut Cyril Rivers. If she 
liked any one it was poor Charlie, who was 
her slave. But Clara knew with precocious 
worldly wisdom that thcU would never come 
to anything. It might be all very well for 
the moment It was pleasant enough to 
have him hanging about, watching her every 
look, attentive to her lightest wprd. 'But it 
never could come to anything. The highest 
prosperity which the future could bring to 
Charlie would be advancement in the public 
ofhce where he was pow a junior clerk. 
And that was no iot for her to share: 
she, Mr. Burton's daughter, might (her 
father said) pick and choose among the 
most eligible men in England. Mr. Burton 
was in the habit of speaking in this un« 
guarded way. Clara was his favourite in 
the family, his chosen companion, his al* 
most confidante. He was proud of her 
beauty and "style," and fond of thinking 
that, in mind at least, she resembled him- 
self. It was he who had settled that Cyril 
Rivers should be invited to Dura, alid 
should, as a natural consequence, offer 
all that remained to the Ri verses to Clara. 
The idea of this alliance pleased his mmd, 
though the Riverses were not so rich as they 
used to be. " They arc still very well otf, 
and the title must be taken into considem- 
tion," he had said to his wife. And when 
Clara returned home she found her parents 
sitting together in the hbrary, which was 
not very common, and discussing their 
childien's prospects, which was less com- 
mon stilL It was October, and there was a 
Are over which Mrs. Burton was sitting. She 
was a chilly woman at all times. She had not 
blood enough, nor life enough physically, to 
keep her warm, and she had been up late, 
and was tired and not disposed to be on her 
best company behaviour m the big drawing- 
room on the chance that the Marchioness 
might come down-stairs. Mrs. Burton was 
not quite so placid as she once had been. 
As her children had gro^m up there had 
been complications to encounter more trying 
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to the temper than the naughtiness of their 
childhood; and it sometimes happened that 
all the advantage to be gained from a suc- 
cession of fine visitors would be neuCrahsed, 
or partially neutralised, by the reluctance of 
the mistress of the house to devote her 
personal attention to them. Or so, at least, 
Mr. Burton thought His wife, on the other 
hand, was of opinion that it «as best to 
leave the visitors sometimes to tliemsclves ; 
and this was what she had done to-day. 
She had established herself over the libiaiy 
Are with a book after luncheon, leaving the 



Marchioness and the young ladies to drive 
or to repose as they pleased. And this 
piece of self-will had procured her a repri- 
mand, as forcible as Mr, Burton dared to 
deliver, when he came in and found her 
thetc. 

" You are throwing away our chances, 
Clara," he saitl, " You are setting the worse 
example to the children. If the Marchio- 
ness had not been resting in her own 

"The Marchioness is verj- well, Mr. Bur- 
ton," said his wife. " You may be sure I 




know what I am doing so far as she is con- 
cerned. She does not want me to follow 
her about and make a fuss, as some people 
do." 

" I have always told you," said Mr. Burton, 
"that I wished the utmost civility to be 
shown to people of her rank in my house. 
Why, Clara, what can you be thinking of? 
With all the ambitious ideas you have in 
your head for Ned " 

" My ambition is very easily satisfied," 
she said, " if you will let the boy follow his 
own inclinations. He has no turn for busi- 



ness ; all that he would do in business 
would be to lose what you have made." 

" If he makes a good match — if he marries 
into the Mereweiher family^ — I should not 
say another word about business," said Mr. 
Burton. Looking at him in daylight, it was 
still more easy to perceive the change that 
had come over him. His clothes, those 
well-made, light-coloured clothes which had 
once been a model of everything that clothes 
should be, had begun to look almost shabby, 
though they were in themselves as glossy 
aiid as spotless as ever. Anxiety was written 
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in the lines about his eyes. "Should the 
children xlo well, Clara — should they do as 
we wish them — I should be tempted myself 
to get out of the business, when I have an 
opportunity," he said. . " It is wearing work, 
especially when one has nobody to help, 
nobody to sympathise;^' and the man who 
had been always the incarnation of pros- 
perity, needing no props of external support, 
puiied out from his bosom a real sigh. 

Mrs. Burton took no notice ; she was 
perfectly calm and unmoved, either un- 
aware that her husband had displayed any- 
thing like emotion, or indifferent to it. 

** I cannot say that I have ever been 
fond of these match-making schemes," she 
said, **and Ned is only a boy; but there 
is one thing that must be taken into con- 
sideration, whatever you may do in this 
matter ; that is Norah Drummond. If she 
thinks differently, you may as w6H give up 
the conflict." ' 

** Norah Drummond I" said Mn Burton, 
grinding his teeth. "By Jove ! they talk 
about a man's pleasant sins being against 
him; but there is nothing so bad in that 
way as his unpleasant virtues, I can tell 
you. If all the annoyance I ^ have had 
through these two women^ could b^ reckoned 
up '' 

" I do not know what annoyance you may 
have had yourself," said Mrs. Burton, in her 
cold, judicial way. "I have seen nothing 
to complain of. But now I confess it begins 
to be unpleasant She has more influence 
over Ned than any of us. He danced with 
her last night before any one else. He is 
always there, or meeting her at other places. 
I have observed it lor some time. But you 
have done nothing to stop it, Mr. Burton. 
Sometimes I have thought you- approved, 
from the way you haveallowed thingB to 
go on." 

"I approve!" he cried^ with something 
like horror. 

" How was I to know? I do not say it 
is of very much importance. Ned, of course, 
will follow his own taste, not ours." 

** But, by Jove, he shan't I ** cried Mr. 
Burton. " By Jove, he shall take himself 
out of this, an^ make his own way, if I hear 
any more nonsense. What 1 after all I have 
done to set them up in the world — after all 
I have gone through I " 

He was affected, whatever was the cause. 
There was something like agitation about 
him. He was changed altogether from the 
confident man of former times. His wife 
looked at him with a little surprise, and 



came to this conclusion quite suddenly. 
She had not noticed it when he was among 
other people, playing his part of host with 
an offensive hospitality which often annoyed 
her, and which the Marchioness, for example, 
scarcely hesitated to show her contempt oL 
But now, when there was no one present, ' 
when he was free to look as he pleased, 
Mrs. Burton found out all at once that her 
husband was changed. Was it merely that 
he was older, tired with last night's dissipa- 
tion, not so able to defy late hours, and 
supper and champagne, as he had once 
done ? She was not a woman to rest in 
so superficial a view of affairs; but for the 
moment these were the questions she asked 
herself, as she lo<^ed at him with calm yet 
undeniable surprise. 

" You seem to be excited, Mr. Burton," 
she said. 

" Excited I" he cried; " and good reason, 
too ; with you sitting there as cold as a 
little fish) never thinking of the interests of 
your. family, talking of Ned thwarting me 
as if it was nothing I If I were excited it 
would be little wonder, I think." ' 

" I have no desire that Ned should 
thwart you," she said ; " on the contrary, it 
is my own^ wish« He will never make a good 
man bf business. A marriage with one of 
the Merewethers^ or a girl in that position, 
with your money^ Mr. Burton, would be the 
best thing for hm. fie might get into Par- 
liament, and do all tbalhl once hoped for you ; 
but what I hoped is neither here nor there." 

Mrs. Burton was only human, though she 
was so philosophical J and this yfns a stroke 
in her own defence. 

" See that Nied does Jt, then," he said. 
"Perhaps it was what I hoped too; but 
business has swallowed me up, instead of 
leaving me more free. You ought to make it 
your duty to see that Ned does what we both 
wish. What is there to stand in the way ?" 

" Not much," said Mrs. Burton, shrugging 
her shoulders. " Norah Drummond — not a 
very large person — that is all." 

'^ Confound Norah Drummond I A man 
is always a fool when he thinks of other 
people. I am finding that out too late. But 
you may compose yourself about Ned," 
added the father, with irony. " That little 
thing has other fish to fry. She is poking 
herself into Clara's way, confound her ! That 
sentimental ass. Rivers, who is unfit to touch 
my child's hand—" 

** I hesund of that too," said Mrs. Burton, in 
a low voice. 

"I should think you did hear of it; but 
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you never interfered, so far as I could see. 
He would have danced with her all night, 
ii I had not taken it into my own hands. 
Tbe ass ! a poor little chit like that, when he 
mi^t have had Clary I But, however, under- 
stand roe, Clara, this is a woman's business. 
I warn these children settled and put out in 
life. Ned may be rather young, but many 
a young fellow ia his position is married at 
one-and-twenty. And, by Jove, I can't go 
on bearing this infernal strain I I shoidd 
give it up if it was not for them." 

" Is theit anything going wrong, Mr. 
Burton ?" asked his wife. 
^ "What should be going wrong? I am 
tired ctf working and never getting any sym- 
pathy. I want u son-in-law and a daughter- 
in-law who will do us credit — but, above all, 
a son-in-law. And I don't see any obstacle 
in the way which you cannot overcome, if 
jTou choose." 

"I wonder," said Mrs. Burton, "can I 
overcome Norah Drummond ? — and her 
mother? They are the obstacles in the way." 

" Thanks to my confounded good-hearted- 
ness,*' said hbr husbands 

And it was at this moment Clara came in 
and joined their deliberations. Little more, 
however, was said, and she was sent away to 
seek out Lady Florizel, and do her duty to the 
young visitors as the daughter of the house 
should. Mr. Burton went off himself to see 
if the Manchione^ had made herself visible, 
and do his best to overwhelm her with^ fussy 
hospitality. But Mrs. Burton sat still on 
the library fire and warmed her cold little 
feet, and set her mind to work out the 
problem. It was like a game of chess, with 
two skilfully-arrayed, scientific lines of attack 
all brought to nothing by a cunning little 
knight, of double movement-power, in the 
centre of the board. Either of the schemes 
on which her husband had set his heart, or 
both — and one of them was dear to herself 
also if she would have acknowledged it — ^^ 
might be brought to a satisfactory issue, if 
this little Norah, this penniless child, this 
poor little waif, who had grown up at their 
gates, could but be put out of the way. Was 
the part of Nemesis, so unlike her childish 
appearance and character, reserved for 
Norah ? or was the mother using her child 
as the instrument of a deep, and patient, and 
long-prepared vengeance ? It was the latter 
view of the question which was most oon- 
P^enial to Mrs. Burton's mind ; but whether 
It was that or fate, the greatest combinations 
which the family at the great house had yet 
ventured on, the tilings most concerning | 



their comfort and happiness, were suddenly 
stopped short by this little figure. It was 
Norah Drummond, only Norah; who was the 
lion in the way. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Ned Burton went to the post, as he had 
said. He had to pass the Gatehouse 
on his way ; and his business was not 
of so important a description that he should 
make any haste about it, or tire himself with 
walking. He loitered along, looking into the 
windows, sore at heart and wistful. There 
was no 'one, to be sure, at Mrs. Drummond's 
end of the Gatehouse. He tried to get a 
glimpse at the interior through the chinks of 
the little green Venetian blinds which veiled 
the lower panes ; but they were turned the 
wrong way, and he could not see anything. 
He had made up his mind he should be sure 
to see Norah, for no particular reason except 
that he wanted so much to see her. But no 
Norah was visible. At the other end of the 
house, however, Stephen Haldane's window 
was open as usual, and he himself sat within, 
looking almost eagerly for that interview with 
the outside world which his open window 
permitted. The summer was over, with all 
its delights, and soon the window would have 
to be closed, and Stephen's chair removed 
into winter quarters. What a deprivation this 
was to him no one knew; — ^but just at the 
fall of the year, when the transparent lime- 
leaves had turned into yellow silk instead of 
green, and littered the fk^ under the window, 
Stephen looked out more eagerly than he was 
wont for some one to talk to him. It was 
his farewell, in a measure, to life. And Ned 
was but too glad to stop and lean against the 
outer sill, keeping always an eye upon the 
door, and Mrs. Dnimroond's windows. He 
was not handsome. He had a large nose — 
too large for the rest of his face — which his 
aunt, Mrs. Everest, sometimes comforted him 
by suggesting was a sign of character and 
energy, but which Ned had been used to hear 
all his friends laugh at. The young com- 
munity at Dura had brought themselves up 
in all the frankness of family relations, and 
were wont to laugh freely at Ned's nose, as 
they laughed at Katie's large teeth, and as, 
while they were children, they had laughed 
at Clara's red hair. On that last particular 
they were undeceived now, and gloried in it, 
as fashion required; but Katie's teeth and 
Ned's nose were still amusing to everybody 
concerned. Poor boy ! he had not any feature 
which was so good as to redeem this imper- 
fection. He 1^ "nice** eyes, a tolerable 
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mouthy and was well grown and strong ; but 
nobody could say he was handsome. And 
then, though he was a gentleman in thought 
and heart, he was a gentleman of twenty, 
whose real refinement had not yet had time 
to work out to the surface, and soften away 
the early asperities. This was why he looked 
boorish and loutish in the presence of Cyril 
Rivers, who had not only the easy confidence 
which springs from good looks, but that in- 
evitable suiface suavity which can only be 
attained by intercourse with the world. 

*' You are not shooting to-day," said Stephen, 
from within. 

"No; we were all late this morning. I 
don't know why we should be such mugs," 
said Ned. " Merewether had to go off to town 
to get his leave extended ; and Rivers is too 
fine a gentleman, I suppose, to take much 
trouble. That's not fair, though. I did 
not mean it He is a very good shot." 
• " Who is he ? " said Stephen. " I have 
been hearing a great deal about him this 
morning." 

" Oh, have you?" Ned looked yellow as 
the lime leaves which came tumbling about 
his head, and his nose was all that was visible 
under the hat, which somehow, in his agita- 
tion, he pulled over his brows. "He is a 
man about town, I suppose. He is member 
for somewhere or other — his father's borough. 
He is an aesthetic sort of politician, diplo- 
matist, whatever you like to call it : a man 
who plays at setting all the world right." 

" But who does not please Ned Burton, I 
am afraid," said Stephen, with a smile. " I 
hear you all enjoyed yourselves very much 
last night." 

"Did we?" said Ned. "The girls did. 
I suppose they don't think of much else. 
But as one grows older, one sees the absurdity 
of things. To think of a man, a rational 
being, putting bis brains in his pocket, and 
giving himself up to the cultivation of his 
legs 1 Oh, yes ; we all did our fetish worship, 
and adored the great god Society, and longed 
to offer up a few human sacrifices ; though 
there are enough, I suppose, widiout any 
exertion of ours," said Ned, leaning both his 
arms on the window. He heaved such a 
sigh, that the leaves fluttered and whirled 
before the mighty breath. And Stephen 
Haldane suppressed a laugh, though he was 
not very gay. It was hardly possible to help 
being amused by this juvenile despair. And 
yet, poor Stephen going back into those old 
memories, which looked a thousand years off, 
could not but recollect, with a smile and a 
sigh, similar hours and momentS| in which he 



too had sounded the very depths of tragedy 
and endured all the tortures of despair. 

" My poor boy," he said, with a tone which 
was half comic, half pathetic, " I feel for you. 
Did you ever hear of ces beaux jours quand 
fttais si malheureux f " 

Ned looked up in a blaze of sudden resent« 
ment. 

"I did not. think I had said anything 
fimny — though it is always pleasanc to have 
amused you, Mr. Haldane," he said, with 
desperate politeness. " I am going to the post- 
ofi[ice. I rather think I shall have to be 
postman, and carry out the bags to-day. 
Good morning. I ought not to have stood 
so long keeping you from your book." 

But Stephen's laugh was very low and 
tender when the young fellow went on, walk- 
ing at the rate of six miles an hour. Poor 
Ned I There was not so much to laugh at, 
for he had serious difificulties in his way-— 
difficulties of which he tried to remind him- 
self as he turned up the village street, by way 
of making himself a little more unhappy. 
But the attempt did not succeed. The fact 
was that his real troubles counted for nothing 
in the mixture of misery and anger which 
filled his youthful bosom. The shadow which 
filled the air with blackness, and made life 
intolerable, was — Nofah. She had slighted 
him, wounded him, preferred some one else. 
In presence of this terrible sorrow, all the 
doubts about his future career, the serious 
question -about the business, the discussions 
of which he had been the subject, faded into 
insignificance. It seemed to Ned even that 
he would gladly consent to go into the busi- 
ness at half an hour's notice if only that half 
hour would procure him the chance of making 
himself more miserable still by an interview 
with Norah. What a fool he was, poor boy I 
how wretched he was I and what poorcreatures 
those people are who are never wretched and 
never fools ! 

Ned Burton lounged about into half the 
shops in the village in his unhappiness. He 
bought an ugly little mongrel from a lying 
porter at the station, who swore to its purity 
of blood. Ned, in an ordinary way, knew a 
great deal more about this subject than the 
porter did, but it gained him a little time, 
and Norah might, for anything he knew, 
become visible in the meantime. He went 
into Wigginton's and bought a rose-coloured 
ribbon for his straw hat. It was quite un- 
suitable ; but Norah wore rose-coloured rib- 
bons, and it was a forlorn profession of alle- 
giance, though nobody would ever know it 
He went to the confectioner's, and bought 
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a bag of cakes, with which he fed half a 
dozen gaping children outside. In short, he 
visited as many tradespeople as Mother 
Hubbard did. But it was all in vain. No 
Noiah passed by ; no one like her went into 
any of the shops. When he passed the Gate- 
house once more, the windows were all vacant 
still Then Ned took a desperate resolution, 
and went and paid a visit at the Rectory. 
He sat with Mrs. Dalton in the drawing-room, 
and then he strolled round the garden with 
the girls. When things had come to this 
pass. Providence befriended him, and sent 
a special messenger, in the shape of Mr. 
Nicholas, to take up Mary's attention. As 
soon as he was alone with her sister, Ned 
seized the opportunity. 

" Katie," he said, breathless, " you might 
do me such a favour." 

"Might I?" said friendly Katie; "then 
of course I will, Ned." 

" You are always the nicest and the kind- 
est I Katie, I have something .to say to 
Norah Drummondj something I — have to 
tell her — by herself, I can't go to the house, 
for it is something — a kind of a secret" 

" I'll run and fetch her. I know what you 
have got to say to her," said Katie, laughing. 
** Oh, how funny you are ! Why didn't you 
say it right out, you silly boy ? " 

" It is not what you mean at all," said Ned, 
with great gravity. 

But Katie laughed, and ran across the road. 

And this was how the interview came 
about. Norah came over to the Rectory in 
all innocence, fearing nothing. She said, 
**0h, Ned is here too!" as if nothing had 
happened. Indeed, she was not aware that 
anything had happened — only that a game at 
croquet vould be the best way of spending 
the listless afternoon after the dissipation of 
the previous night They sat down on a 
bench behind that clump of laureb which hid 
a portion of the kwn from the windows of 
the Rectory. Mary and Mr. Nicholas were 
walking up and down, round and* round. 
The red geraniums were still bright in the 
borders, with all manner of asters, and salvias, 
like scarlet velvet The autunm leaves were 
dropping singly, now one, now another, with- 
out any sound; the air was very still and 
soft, tlie sun shining through a pleasant haze. 
A sheaf of great, splendid, but dusty gladiolus, 
stood up against the dark green laurel They 
were like Clara in her full and brilliant beauty 
•^not like little Norah in her grey frock, 
sitting quite still and happy, thinking of 
nothing, on the warm bench in the sunshine, 
with her hands folded in her lap, waiting for 



Katie to come back with the croquet mallets, 
and altogether unconscious of the dark looks 
Ned was casting upon her from under his 
hard brows. 

" I suppose Katie will come when she is 
ready," he said, in reply to some question. 
" She is not always at your word and beck, 
like me." 

"Are you at my word and beck?" she 
said, looking round upon him with some 
surprise. " How funny you look, Ned ! Is 
an3rthing the matter? Are you— going away ? ** 

" I often think I had best go away," said 
Ned, in Byronic melancholy. " That would 
be better than staying here and having every 
desire of my heart trampled on. It seem^ 
hard to leave you ; and I am such a fool — I 
always stay on, thinking anything is better 
than banishment. But after being crushed 
to the earth, and having all my wishes 
disregarded, and all my feelings trampled 
on——" 

"Oh, Ned! what can you mean? Who 
has done it? Is it that dreadful business 
again ? " 

" Business !" said Ned, with what he would 
have described as the hollow laugh of despair. 
"That seemed bad enough when I had 
nothing worse to bear. But now I would 
embrace business; I would clasp it in my 
arms. Business ! No ! That affected only 
my inclinations ; but this goes to my heart." 

"Ned," said Norah, growing pale, "you 
must be over-tired. That is it You shoot 
all day — and then the ball last night. Poor 
boy 1 you are taking fancies in your head. 
You don't know what you are saying. You 
have been over-tired." 

Upon which Ned shook his head, and 
laughed again, this time " wildly." He was 
very miserable, poor fellow, and yet it can- 
not be said that he was quite indififerent to 
the efifect he produced. It gave him a certain 
satisfaction in the midst of his despair. 

" If you were to ask yourself, Norah, what 
is the matter, instead of suggesting so far 

less than the reality — so much less " he 

began. 

Then Norah took courage, 

"Is that all!" she said. "Oh, what a 
fright you gave me! Is it only something I 
have done without knowing it? You ridi- 
culous, silly bo^l Why can't you tell me 
plainly what it is, without all this nonsense ? 
You know it is nonsense," Norah continued, 
warming as she went on. " What can I have 
done ? Besides, however disagreeable I jnight 
have been, what right have you to mind? 
Nobody else minds. I am not a slave, nevci 
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to be allowed to make myseif unpleasant 
There ! I will be disagreeable if I like t I 
am not to be always bound to do what is 
pleasant to you." 

" If you take me upin this spirit, Norah *' 

" Yes, I mean to take you up in this spirit. 
You have no right to feel everything like a 
ridiculous sensitive plant. Why should you ? 
If I were a sensitive plant I might have some 
cause. I am little, I am friendless, I am 
very poor ; I have nothing in the world but 
mamma. But for you to set up to have feel- 
ings, Ned i you, a boy ! that can go where 
you like, and do what you like, and have 
heaps of money, and everybody bowing down 
"before you I It is because you have nothing 
really to vex you, that you are obliged to 
invent things. Oh, you wicked, ungrateful 
boy, to pretend that you are unhappy 1 Look 
at Mr. Stephen, and look at mamma ! " 

*'But, Norah,*' said Ned hurriedly; " Norah, 
dear ! listen to me only one moment** 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself,** 
she said. '*I won't listen to you. I have 
plenty of things to bother me, and you have 
nothmg. You never had to think whether 
you could spend this or that — whether you 
could have a new coat, or go a journey, or 
anything; and you go and make troubles 
because you have not got any.'* Here she 
made a pause, turning her head away, so that 
poor Ned was more miserable than ever. And 
then all at once she turned and looked up 
kindly at him. ** What was it I did, Ned ? • * 

This sudden revolution overwhelmed him 
altogether. He felt the water leap to his 
eyes. He was so young. And then he 
laughed unsteadily. 

** What a girl you are, Norah 1*' he said. 

** Was I cross last night? What did I do? 
I didn't mean it, I am sure^ I came over 
quite innocently, never thinking Katie was 
bringing me to be scolded. It was not friendly 
of Katie. She ought to have told me. Bu^ 
Ned, what was it? Tell me what I did.** 

'' Norah, things must not go on like this. 
I cannot do it. It may be as much as my 
life is worth,** said the youth. *'LfOok at 
those two over there ; they may quarrel some- 
times ** 

"They quarrel every day of their lives,** 
said Norah, breathless, in a parenthesis. 

" But they know that they belong to each 
other,'* said Ned ; ** they know that right or 
wrong nobody will part them. But, Norah, 
think how different I am. You may not 
mind, but it kills me. Once you said you 
loved me — a little.*' 

" 1 love — everybody ; we, all of us, love I 



each other," said Norah, in a subdued 
voice. 

"But that IS not what I want 1 love you 
very differently from that, Norah; you know 
I do, I want you to belong to me as Mary 
belongs to Nicholas. Next year I ^will be 
of age, and something must be settled for 
me, Norah. How do you think I can face 
all this talking and all this advising if I don't 
know what you are going to do? Give me 
your hand, Norah; give it me into mine; it 
is not the first time. Now, am I to keep it 
always ? Tell me yes or no.** 

" Oh ! you hurt me— a little, Ned I" 

*' I cannot help it,*' he said ; " not so 
much, not half so much, as you hurt me. 
Oh, Norah, put yourself in my. place I Think, 
only think, how I can bear to see you talking 
to other people, smiling at them, looking up 
as you look at me. Is it possible, Norah ? 
And perhaps I may have to go away to fight 
with the world, and make my own career. 
And would you send me away all in the dark 
without knowing? Oh, Norah, it would be 
cruel ; it would not be like you.** 

" Please, please, Ned I Mary and Mr. 
Nicholas are coming. Let go my hand." 

" Not until you give me some sort of 
answer,** said Ned. " I have loved you since 
ever I remember — since I was a boy, fright- 
ened to speak to you. You have always 
laughed and gibed ; but I never minded. I 
love you more than all the world, Noxah 1 
I can*t help thinking it would be so easy for 
you to love me, if you only would try. You 
have known me since we were children. 
You have always had me to order about, to 
do whatever you liked with." 

" Wait till they have passed," said Norah, 
in a whisper, drawing her hand out of his. 

* And then the elder pair, who were engaged, 
and had a right to waik about together, and 
hold long private conferences, and quarrel 
and make friends, passed slowly, suspending 
their talk also out of regard for the others. 

" Are you waiting for Katie ? ** Mary said. 
"She is so tiresome; always finding some* 
thing unexpected to do.** 

" Oh, I am talking to Ned. We are in no 
hurry,** Norah replied. 

And then those full-grown lovers, the pair 
who had developed into actuality, whom Ned 
envied, and who had been having a very 
sharp little quarrel, passed on. 

Ned was very much in earnest, poor fellow. 
His face was quite worn and full of lin«a» 
There was a strain and tremulous tension 
about him which showed how high his ex* 
citement was. 
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" It isn't as if this was new to you, Norah," 
he cried piteously. "You have known it 
ever so long. And I cannot help thinking 
you might love me so easily, if you would, 
Norah, you are so used to me — if you only 
would I "• 

Norah was very sympathetic, and his 
emotion moved her much. She cast down 
her eyes ; she could not bear to look at him, 
and she nearly cried. 

" Oh, Ned," she said, " I do love you. I 
am very fond of you ; but how can I tell if it 
is in that way ? How can you tell ? We are 
just like brother and sister. We have never 
known anybody else all our lives." 

" I have," said Ned) " I have known hun- 
dreds. And there is no girl in all the world 
bdt one, and that is you. Oh^ Norah, that is 
you I " 

"But I have never seen any one," said 
Norah again. She spoke so very softly that 
he could scarcely hear. " I have never seen 
any one," she repeated, heaving a gentle sigh 
— a sigh which was half regret for Ned and 
half for herself, " Deaf Ned, I do love you. 
But how could I tell until I saw ?" 

"Ah I" he cried, and let her hand drop in 
his youthful impatience and mortification. 
.** If that is all your answer, Nprah, the best 
thing for me is to rush away. Why should I 
stay here any longer ? There will be nothing 
to live for, nothing to hope for I " 

" Oh, don't talk nonsense, Ned ! " 

" It is not nonsense," said Ned, rising up. 
** Norah, if you hear I am gone you will 
know why it is. If you hear of anything 
happening to me, I hope you will be sorry. 
Oh, Norah, Norah!" he cried, the tears 
forcing themselves to his eyes, " is it all to 
end like this ? " 

He was so young. His despair was real, 
though it might be too tragical in its outA^-ard 
form. He was capable of going away, as he 
said, and making himself hugely uncom- 
fortable, and for a time intensely unhappy ; 
and yet perhaps being all the better for it in 
the end. But Norah, who was not much wiser 
than himself, was driven to her wit's end by 
this adjuration, and did not know what to 
say. 

" Ned, don't be so sorry," she said, taking 
his hand in her turn. " Oh, dear Ned, I do 
love you; but your people would be very 
angry, and we are so young. We must not 
think of such things yet. Oh, I am sure I 
did not mean to make you unhappy. Don't 
cry. I could not bear to see you crying, 
Ned I " 

" I am not crying," he said roughly. He 



had to be rough, he had been so near it. 
And just at this moment Katie came smiling 
up with the mallets over her shoulders. He 
could not come do^ from that elevation of 
feeling into this. " I am afraid I must go 
now," he said, almost turning his back upon 
thenu " I am going to the — to the station 
now. Merewether is coming by this train." 

"Oh, Ned, how unkind of you, when 
everything is ready for a game I" cried Katie. 
But Noraih said nothing as he strode away, 
giving a nod at them over his shoulder. He 
had not been boorish while he was pleading 
his own cause ; but he had not the heart to 
be civil when it was over. Csesars of twenty 
do not pull their cloaks gracefully about 
them when they are going to die. 

Then Norah suddenly turned upon her 
companion, and metaphorically gagged and 
bound her. 

"How tiresome it was of you to be so 
long!" she cried. "Here we have been 
waiting and waiting, till Ned's time was up ; 
and so is mine. I must go back to mamma." 

"Why. I have not been gone ten minutes !" 
cried indignant Katie. 

But Norah, too, waved her hand, and 
moved majestically away. She could scarcely 
keep from crying. Her heart was full, some- 
thing was quivering in iier throat. It was 
not so much her own emotion as the reflec- 
tion of his. Poor Ned ! how hard it was 
that he should be so miserable ! She wanted 
to get safely to her own room, that she 
might think it over I She walked across the 
road as if she had been in a dream. She 
did not hear Mr. Stephen call to her in her . 
abstraction. She went in enveloped, as it 
were, in a cloud of sad and curious fancies, 
wondering — Was it all over? Would he 
never say any more about it ? Would he go 
away, and never be heard of more ? Would 
it — and the ytry thought of this thrilled 
through Norah's veins, and chilled her 
heart — would it do him harm? Would he 
die? 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mrs. Burton had taken a very serious 
piece of work in hand. No wonder that she 
lingered over the fire in the library, or in her 
drawing-room, or wherever she could find 
a fire, in those early chills of October, to warm 
her little cold toes, and to make up her plan 
of warfare. She was a chilly little woman, 
as I have said. She had not much except a 
mind to keep her warm, and mind is not a 
thing which preserves the caloric thoroughly 
unless it is comforted by the close vicinity of 
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other organs. Mrs. Burton had no body to 
speak of; and, so far as has been seen, not 
very much heart Her mind had to fulfil all 
the functions usually perfonned by these other 
properties, and to keep her warm besides ; 
so that it was not wonderful if she sat over 
the fire. 

It was not to be expected, however, that 
the Marchioness would always be so obliging 
as to remain in her room till three o'clock; 
and consequently Mrs. Burton's thinking had 
to be done at odd moments when the cares 
of her household could be lawfully laid aside. 
She was rather in bondage to her distin- 
guished guest; and as she was a little re- 
publican, a natural democrat at heart, the 
bondage was hard to her. She was a great 
deal cleverer than theMarchioness of Upshire; 
her mind went at railroad speed, while that 
great lady jogged along at the gentlest pace. 
Where the heart is predominant, or even a 
good, honest, placid body, there is tolerance 
for stupidity; but poor intellect is always 
intolerant. Mrs. Burton chafed at her noble 
companion, and suffered tortures inwardly; 
but she was very civil, so far as outward 
appearance went, and did her duty as hostess 
in a way which left nothing to be desired. 

But it took all her powers to master the 
problem before her. - She had an adversary 
to overcome; an adversary whom she did 
not despise, but whom everybody at the first 
glance would have thought too slight a 
creature to merit so much as a thought. 
Mrs. Burton knew better. She looked at 
Norah Drummond not in her simple and 
evident shape as a little girl of eighteen, the 
daughter of a poor mother, who lived upon a 
hundred pounds a year. This was what 
Norah was; and yet she was a great deal 
more. She was the commander of a little 
compact army, of which the two chief warriors, 
love and nature, were not much known to Mrs, 
Burton ; but which was reinforced by youth, 
an.l supreme perverseness and self-will, powers 
with which she was perfectly acquainted. 
Ned's love* his mother might perhaps have 
laughed at ; but Ned*s obstinacy, his deter- 
mination to have his own way, were opponents 
at which she could not laugh ; and they were 
arrayed against her. So was the capricious 
fancy, the perverse individuality of Cyril 
Rivers, who was a man accustomed to be 
courted, and not over-likely to fall into an 
arrangement made for him by his family. 
Mrs. Burton pondered much upon all these 
things. She found out that her guest was seen 
at the Gatehouse almost every day, and she 
saw from her son's aspect that he too knew 



it, and was beginning to hate his rival. Then 
there arose a little conflict in her mind as to 
which of her two children she should make 
herself the champion of. A mother, it may 
be thought, would incline most to the daugh- 
ter's side; but Mrs. Burton was not an 
emotional mother. She was not scheming 
how she could save her children pain. The 
idea of suffering on their part did not much 
affect her — at least, suffering of a sentimental 
kind. She formed her plan at last with 
a cold-blooded regard to their advantage, 
founded on the most careful consideration. 
There was no particuUir feeling in it one way 
or another. She had no desire to injure 
Norah, or even Norah's mother, more tfian 
was inevitable. She had not even any harsh 
or revengeful feelings towards them. To con- 
found their projects was necessary to the 
success of her own — that was all ; but to- 
wards themselves she meant no harm. With 
an equal impartiality she decided that her 
operations should be on Ned's side. If she 
could be said to have a favourite, it was Ned. 
Clara was self-seeking and self-willed to a 
degree which was disagreeable to Mrs. Burton. 
Such strenuous sentiments were vulgar and 
coarse to the more intellectually constituted 
nature. And Clara had so much flesh and 
blood, while her mother had so little, that this, ' 
too, weakened the sympathy between them. 
The mother, \^ho was all mind, could not 
help having a certain involuntary unexpressed 
contempt for the daughter whose overwhelm- 
ing physique carried her perpetually into a 
different world.. But what was vulgar in Clara 
was allowable in Ned; and then Ned had 
talent in his way, and had taken his degree 
already, and somewhat distinguished himself, 
though he was careful, as he himself said, to 
"put his brains in his pocket," and refrain from 
all exhibition of them when he got home. 
Then, it would not have flattered Mrs. Bur- 
ton's vanity at all to see her daughter the Hon. 
Mrs., or even Lady Rivers ; but it was a real 
object with her to see her son in Parliament. 
She had tried hard to thrust her husband 
into a seat, with a little swell of imf)atience 
and ardour in her heart, to have thus an 
opportunity of exercising her own powers in 
the direction of the State. It was a thing she 
could have done, and she would have given 
half her life to have it in her power. But this 
had turned out an impossible enterprise, and 
now all her wishes were set upon Ned. With 
the Merewethers' influence, in addition to 
their own, Ned, almost as soon as he had 
coipe of age, might be a legislator. With 
the talents he had derived from her, and 
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which she would stimulate and inspire, he 
might be of service to his country. It was 
not an ungenerous aspiration ; it was rather, 
on the contrary, as noble a wish as mere 
intellect could form. And to attain this it 
was necessary that Ned should gain his 
father's favour by bringing a splendid con- 
nection to the house of Dura ; and that, on 
the other hand, he should obtain that influence 
which was his shortest way to the coveted 
position. What did it matter if a temporary 
heart-break were the price he had to pay, or 
even a temporary humiliation in the shape of 
giving up his own will? His mother decided 
for him that such a price was a very small 
matter to pay. She made up her mind 
accordingly that he should pay it at once, 
and in its most unquestionable form. That 
Clara should be humbled, too, and exposed 
to tortures of wounded pride and moriifica- 
tion, was a pity ; but there was no other way. 
This, then, was Mrs.. Burton's plan : to 
encourage young Rivers, the suitor whom 
Jier husband had chosen for her daughter, to 
devote himself to Norah ; to throw him con- 
tinually in the girl's way ; to make him dis- 
play his admiration, and if possible his 
devotion to her ; to delude Norah into satis- 
faction, even response, to the • assiduities 
of her new suitor ; and by these means to 
disgust and detach Ned from the object of 
his youthful affection. It was a bold scheme, 
and at the same time it promised* to be an 
easy one. As to what might follow in respect 
to Clara, the risk would have to be run ; 
but it did not seem a very great risk. In 
the first place, Clara's ** feelings " (a word at 
which her mother smiled) were not engaged ; 
and in the second place, Cyril Rivers, though 
he might be foolish enough, was not such a 
fool as to throw his handsome self away 
upon a penniless girl i^ithout connections or 
anything to recommend her. There was very 
little fear that it would ever come to that. 
He might fall in love with Norah, might 
flatter and woo, and even break (Mrs. Burton 
smiled again, the risk seemed so infinitesimal) 
the girl's heart ; but he was not likely, as a 
man of the world, to commit himself. And 
if after her end was served it might be thought 
exp>edient still that he should marry Clara, 
why a flirtation of this kind could make very 
little difference ; it might put a stop to Mrs. 
Burton's ideas at the moment, but it need 
not effect them in the future. She made this 
plan, with her toes warming at the library 
fire, and she did not c.mlide it to any one. 
Such schemes sound a great deal worse when 
they are put into words than they feel in the 



recesses of the bosom that gave them birth. 
She felt very well satisfied when she had thus 
settled what to do. It seemed the minimum 
of pain for the maximum of advantage ; and 
then it was a kind of pain which Mrs. Burton 
could not but contemplate with a certain 
mockery, and which she could but faintly 
realise. 

At luncheon that day it turned out, as she 
supposed, that Mr, Rivers was not one of 
the shooting party. He had been writing 
letters, he said ; he was going to call at the 
Rectory in the afternoon to see Mr. Dalton. 
In short, he had an appointment. Mr., Dalton 
was a member of the Anthropological Society 
to which he also belonged. 

" I wonder if I might ask you to do some- 
thing for me," said Mrs. Burton. " It is just 
to leave a note at the Gatehouse. You 
know the Gatehouse? Mrs. Drummond's, just 
opposite the Rectory." 

** Certainly. I know Mrs. Drummond,** 
said Rivers. . He answered very promptly, 
feeling that there was a covert attack in- 
tended, and that this was meant to remind 
him of the allegiance he owed elsewhere. His * 
reply had thus quite an unnecessary degree 
of promptitude and explanatoriness. " I 
have known her for many years. In fact, I 
called there yesterday." He felt it was ex- 
pedient for his own independence to assert 
his freedom of action at once. 

" Then you won't mind leaving my note,** 
said Mrs, Burton. ** We are gett ng up a 
picnic for Wednesday, you know; and I 
should like Norah to be with us. She has 
rather a dull life at home, poor child." 

"That is the pretty girl you were dancing 
with, Mr. Rivers," said Lady Florizel, " with 
dark hair and hundreds of little flounces. I 
should have said she was too little for so 
many flounces, if she had consulted me." 

" That is the mistake girls always make," 
said the Marchioness, " especially girls who 
are jiot in society. They follow the fashion 
without ever thinking whether it suits them 
oV not." 

" But, under correction, I think it did suit 
her," said Mr. Rivers. ** Do not let us call 
them flounces — call them clouds, or lines of 
soft white mist. I am not sufficiently learned 
in chiffons to speak." 

" Oh, but you are delightful on chiffoiis T 
said Lady FlorizeL " Men always are when 
they know just a little. Sometimes, you 
know, one can actually derive an idea from 
you ; and then you make the most delicious 
mistakes. Clara, let us make him talk chiffons; 
it is the greatest fun ih the world." 
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"I have more confidence in my maid," 
said Clara. She was not in the habit of con- 
trolling herself or hiding her emotions. She 
. contracted her white forehead, which was 
not very high by nature, with a force which 
brought the frizzy golden fringe of hair over 
her very eyebrows — and pouted with her red 
lips. "Besides, Mr. Rivers has something 
better to do/' she said, getting up from the 
table. 

She was the first to get up — a thing which 
filled the Marchioness wiih consternation. 
Clara was a girl of the nineteenth century, 
feeling that her youth,' and her bloom, and 
riotous, luxurious beauty made her queen of 
the more gently toned, gently mannered 
company. She broke up the party with that 
pout and frown. 

Rivers went away with the note in his 
pocket, believing devoutly that it had been 
intended for a snare for him, a way of inter- 
fering with his freedom. "Let her wait at 
least till I am in her toils, which will not be 
just yet,*' he said to himself while he went 
down the avenue; while Clara pursued her 
mother, who had gone to put on her bonnet 
to accompany the Marchioness on her drive, 
upstairs. 

" How could you, mamma ? " she cried. 
" Oh, how could you ? It is because you 
think nothing of me; you don't care for 
me. To ask the Drummonds at all was bad 
enough; but to send Cyril Rivers to ask 
them. It seems too bad even for you." 
" Clara, what is Cyril Rivers to you ? " 
" To me ? '* Clara faltered, stopped short, 
was silent, gazing at her mother with blue, 
wide-open eyes, which astonishment made 
round. Even to a dauntless girl, accustomed 
to speak her mind, the question was a hard 
one. She could not answer, " Papa means 
Ijim to marry me. He is my property ; no 
one has any right to him but me," as she 
might have done had she sp>oken at all. 
It requires a very great deal of hardihood 



and I shall act, towards Mr. Rivers according 
to principles of my own, and a*system of my ' 
own; and I don't mean to be interfered 



with, Clara. You understand that" 

^' I shall speak to papa," said Clara, in her 
anger. " I shall just tell it all to papa." 

"Do, my dear," said her mother calmly, 
and put on her bonnet. It was clear that 
now, at least, there was hot another word to 
be said. 

Clara went away in her anger to Lady 
Florizel for sympathy. 

"Mamma has made up her mind to ask 
those people," she said. "And I hate thenu 
They are low people — people that ought not 
to be asked to meet you.". 

" Oh, as for us, never mind ! They will 
not hurt us," said Lady Florizel, shrugging 
her shoulders ; " but I thought you told me 
you were great friends with the people in the 
village before the ball" 

"That is the worst of all," said Gara. 
" We are great friends. They were all the 
company I ever had before I came out. But 
now, when I don't require them any longer, - 
they have grown disagreeable ; and yet there 
is the old habit existing all the same." 

" Poor Clara I " said her new companion, 
" what a bore for you ! Village companions 
are so apt fo be a bore. But I am sure if 
you were to talk to your mamma she would 
find some way of getting rid of them. That 
would be the best." 

" Why, if is she that is asking them," said 
Clara. 

And it became more and more apparent 
that her injury was past help ; for in the face 
of her mother's invitation what could even 
papa do ? 

Mr. Rivers carried the note with much, 
fidelity to its destination. "I should not 
have ventured to come," he said, when he 
went in and met Mrs. Drummond's look of 
suspicion, " but for this. And I hope it will 
find favour in your eyes. I suppose I am to 



to put such sentiments into speech, and wait and take an answer ? And it will be a 



Clata, with all her confidence, was not quite , 
bold enough. She gazed at her mother 
with angry blue eyes, speaking with them 
what she could no^ say in words ; but all she 
could do audibly was to murmur again, " To 
me ! " 

"Yes, to you. I don't know what right 
you have to interfere. If you consider that 
^ou have any just right, state it to me ; and 
if I find it reasonable I will tell you what I 
am doing ; but, otherwise, not a word. In 
the circumstances' composure and patience 
are the best things for you. I am acting, 



favourable answer, I hope." 

Helen and her child had been talkinjg; of 
him before he appeared, and Norah had been 
a little agitated, half-pleasurably, half-pain- 
fully, by her mother's warning. 

"I do not like him to come so often,** 
Mrs. Drummond had said. "Whether he 
means anything or not, I would much rather 
he did not come." 

" Mean, mamma ! What could he mean, 
except to talk to you a little ? I am sure he 
does not mean anything," Norah had cried, 
with the premature confidence of her age. 
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And then he had made his appearance, 
and with the knowledge of that brief discus- 
sion in her mind she was embarrassed, and 
felt as if he must read all about it in her eyes. 

*' May I tell you what it is. Miss Drum- 
mond ? ** he asked, turning to her, while her 
mother opened the note, and sinking his< 
voice. '' It is a picnic to the old tower of 
Dura. I suppose you know all about it 
It is to be on Wednesday, and I hope you 
will come." 

" Oh, a picnic ! " said Norah, with a flush 
of joyful anticipation. "I never was at a 
real grown-up picnia I should like it so 
much, if mamma thinks we may.** 

'^But perhaps you could influence 
noamma.'* 

** No, no. I don't think it I would 
rather not bother her,** said Norah, with a 
little hesitation, feehng all her embarrass- 
ment return. ^ Of course she must know 
best* 

" Oh, of course," said Mr. Rivers. He 
smiled as he looked at her, and Norah, giving 
a wistful, furtive glance at him, was suddenly 
seized with spontaneous wonder as to what 
he meant — a question not arising from what 
her mother had said, but from herself. The 
thought sprung up in her mind unawares, 
bringing with it a blush. What could he 
mean ? Why did he come so often ? Why 
did he wish that she should have this new 
pleasure? What could it matter to him? 
There would be plenty of people at the 
picnic — ^young people, nice peopfe, pretty 
people, people ail dressed in purple and fine 
linen — who would be much more like him 
than Norah. And why should he care? 
A delicious doubt, a delicious suspicion 
came into her thoughts. Could it be pos- 
sible ? Might it really, really — ? She shut 
some litde trapdoor down upon it reso- 
lutely in her mind, and would not look 
at, would not consider that suggestion; 
but it ran through all her veins when 
she cast it out of her thoughts. Could 
it be possible? And this was not Ned 
Burton, a boy whom she had known all her 
life, but the hero of romance himself— he 
who looked as if he had walked out of a 
book. It flattered her — she could not tell 
why. She cast down her eyes, for he had 
been looking at her all the time, and it 
seemed to her as if he must be able to tell 
her thoughts. 

But he did not He took up the cotton 
with which she was working, and wound and 
unwound it upon his fingers. 

** 1 have to run over to the Rectory/' he 
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said. " Perhaps I had better do that now, 
and come back to get my answer. Perhaps 
then I might have a cup of tea ? This room 
is the very sort of room to drink tea in. The 
first dish of tea must have been made here." 

" It is not so old as that*' 

** Oh, it is as old as we like to believe it," 
said Mr. Rivers. "Don't disturb Mrs, 
Drummond. I will go away now, and in 
half an hour I shall come back.** And he 
let himself out like a child of the house, 
assuming a familiarity to which he had not 
any right 

Norah sat quite tremulous, yet perfectly 
quiet, after he was gone, wondering, and 
trying to stop herself from wondering— feel- 
ing somehow that this must be that power 
of which she had read, which made the 
strongest and best of men subject ^to a girl — 
and deling that it was not possible, seeing 
the girl was " only meS^ 

"It is another invitation,** Mrs. Drum- 
mond said, with a litde sigh. "You must 
decide about it, Norah. It will be a pleasure 
to you, and it seems hard you should not 
have a little pleasure. But, on the other 
hand, my dear, after all you told me about 
Ned, and how Mr. Rivers " 

"There is nothing about Mr. Rivers, 
mamma." 

" Perhaps not, perhaps not, dear. I do not 
say there is — anything, Norah ; but still it is 
not comfortable that he should come so often. 
There is the note. I will not say yes or no, 
my darling. You shall decide whether we 
shall go or stay." 

Norah read the note over with glow- 
ing eyes. The blood came hot to her face. 
It seemed to open up before «her a day 
out of Paradise. The children had made 
picnics among themselves often enough to 
Dura Tower. They had gone in the height 
of the summer ibr a long day; the boys 
walking, the girls packed into Mrs. Dalton's ' 
pony-carriage, or the little donkey-chair, which 
lived in the village. Bread and butter, and 
fruit, and hard-boiled eggs, and bottles of 
milk was what they used to take with them ; 
and they would come home laden with gar- 
lands of the lush woodbine, with honeysuckles 
in sheaves, and basketfuls of those fragile wild- 
flowers which never survive the plucking, but 
which children cannot resist These old days 
rose before her with all their sweetness. But 
this was different ; — one of the Dura carriages 
to take them up; a few hours among the 
woods, and luncheon out of doors, if it was 
warm enough; "to show the Marchioness 
and the young ladies what little antiquities 
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we have." Perhaps the grandeur and the 
glory of the society would make up for the 
absence of the brilliant summer, and the 

freedom of the childish party ; but yet 

She looked up shyly at her mother with 
cheeks that were crimson upon her dark eye- 
lashes. 

'* I suppose, mamma, it would be selfish 
of me to want to go ? ** 

"That means you do want to go, Norah," 
said Helen, shaking her head softly, with a 
half reproachful smile. 

" Is it wrong ? '? said Norah, stealing be- 
hind her mother's chair with a coaxing arm 
round her neck. " I never saw anything like 
it I should like, just this once. Our old 
little parties were such baby affairs, mamma. 
That donkey-chair, what fun it was I And 
oh ! do you remember how it always ran 
away, and that time when little Jenny fell 
asleep ? But this will be grand — something 
to see. And you will like the drive ; it is 
such a pretty drive ; and the woods will be 
lovely. I never was there in October be- 
fore." 

" You coaxing child, as Miss Jane says ; 
you want to go." 

"Yes, please, mamma." 

And Norah dropt a little curtsey demurely, 
like the child she was no longer. And yet 
&8 she stood there in her grey frock, she was 
so very like a child that Helen had to rub 
her eyes and ask herself what was .this won- 
derful difference. Yesterday or so Norah 
had trudged along among the boys, taking 
her share, pushing them about, carrying her 
own basket in all the bon camaraderie of 
childhood. Now she was the princess, draw- 
ing their wistful looks after her, breaking 
poor Ned's heart, attracting the other hero 
out of his natural sphere. How was it? 
The mother sighed a little, wondering, and 
Bmiled, with a sense that the world, which 
had so long neglected her, was offering to 
her, to herself, not to Norah, the sweetest, 
strangest flatteries. She was anxious as to 
how It might all end, and sometimes was 
unhappy; and yet she was pleased — what 
mother ever was otherwise? — "to see her 
bairn respected like the lave." 

And then Mr. Rivers came back for his 
cup of tea. — What did he want, haunting the 
old house ? He came back for the answer, 
he said ;, and called himself Mrs. Burton's 
man, and the penny-post, and made very 
merry over the whole transaction. But in all 
this he made it very apparent that any ex- 
cuse for coming was sweet to him. And 
Norah laughed at the joke, and cast down 



her pretty eyes, and her colour went and 
came like the wind. What did he mean? 
Did he mean anything ? Or was it for mere 
amusement that on every pretext possible 
he came to the Gatehouse ? 

CHAPTER XXX. 

There was, however, another point to be 
considered beforp Wednesday, and that was 
the question of dress, which convulses a pooi 
household when unusual festivities are in 
progress. Mrs. Drummond's black silk was, 
as Mrs. Dalton said, "always nice." It had 
lasted from Helen's prosperous days till now ; 
it had changed its form half-a-dozen times, 
and now, thanks to the beneficent fashion 
which prevailed of short walking-dresses, had 
"come out quite fresh," as Norah declared 
in triumph. But Norah did not possess that 
toilette fratche which is indispensable for a 
young lady at a picnic. Her grey frock 
was very pretty at home ; but amid all the 
shining garments of the great young ladies, 
their perfect ribbons, and hats, and boots, and 
gloves, all those wonderful accessories which 
poor people cannot hope for, how could she 
look anything but a poor little Cinderella? 
" My dress would do, mamma — it is not the 
dress," Norah said, looking at herself in dis- 
may in the old-fashioned long glass in its eb- 
ony frame, as they discussed this matter, " and 
all that I have is well enough ; good enough, 
you know, very nice for common wear. Short 
dresses are a blessing, but then they show 
one's boots ; and the cuffs, and the collars, 
and the ribbons ! Perhaps we ought not to 
have said we would go." 

"That is what I feared," said Helen. " It 
is hard you should not have a little amuse- 
ment when it comes in your way ; and then 
there are other things to think of ; but to live 
among people who are richer, much richer 
than one is one's self ^" 



" What are the other things that have to be 
thought of?" said Norah, with that sudden 
fantastic jealousy of ulterior motives which 
affects the young. 

" My dear Norah, I am not mercenary. 
I would not sacrifice your happiness for any 
worldly motive. I would not even suggest 

But, my darling, you must see people — 

you must have it in your power at least to meet 
those whom — you must go into the world." 

Norah gazed at her mother with dilated 
eyes. They had come down into the draw- 
ing-room after their inspection of the poor 
b(K)ts and gloves that suggested Cinderella. 
And the child was standing against the light, 
against the old brown-grey curiains, which 
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threatened to crumble into dust any day, and 
yet held out miraculously. The round mirror 
made a little picture of her standing there 
^lone, like an old miniature ia dim enamel 
But Norah was not dim in herself at that 
moment — her brown eyes were dilated and 
shining — her cheeks mantled with the over- 
whelmmg blush of mingled indignation and 
shame. " To meet — people I — oh ! mamma, 
mamma, how can you ! — is it all true, then, 
what people say ? " 

" Yes," said Helen, gravely, " or at least 
it is half true. I am ashamed, and yet I 
should not be ashamed. I want you to meet 
those who can appreciate you, who may love 
you, Norah, and make your life happy. Why 
should you look at me so indignantly? it is 
my duty. But I do not wish to speak of it to 
you.** 

" Then I am going — to be inspected — to be 
offered in the market — to be — oh I mamma, 
I would rather die I " 

'* You are going for nothing of the kind. 
I shall have to put away my companion and 
friend who was such a comfort to me ; and 
send you back into the place of a silly, im- 
patient child." 

** So I am," said Norah, throwing herself 
at her mother's feet, and hiding her tears 
and burning cheeks in Helen's gown. " So 
I am ; oh, mamma, can't I work or do some- 
thing ? is there nothing, nothing in the world 
foragirl, butMtf/f" 

" Hush, my darling, hush I " said Helen, 
and it was upon this group that some one 
came in suddenly, whose indignation was 
prompt at the sight and unhesitating. It 
was Dr. Maurice, who had come down from 
London, as he did periodically, to see the 
child, whom he considered as his ward ; and 
who instinctively, seeing tears, made up his 
mind that Norah had been suffering cruelty, 
and that the mother was in fault. 

" What is the matter ? " he said. " Norah 
crying ! I have not seen her cry before since 
she was a baby — there must be a good 
cause." 

" She is growing a woman," said her 
mother, " and learning something about life, 
poor child ; but fortunately this time the 
cause is not very grave." 

Norah sprang to her feet and dried her 
tears. She had divined long ere now that 
her old friend loved her a great deal better 
than he loved her mother. And Norah 
was ready to take up arms for her mother, d 
outrance^ night or day. 

" No, it was not very much," she said, all 
glowing with tears and blushes and excite- 
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ment ; " it was something you will laugh at — 
you will think it so like a silly woman. You 
know you hate us all. Dr. Maurice, and that 
is what you will say." 

** Yes, I hate you all," said the doctor, 
looking at her with eyes that softened and 
brightened unconsciously, and a voice that 
sounded caressing in spite of himself. 

" I know it," said Norah. " Well then, Dr. 
Maurice, this is what I was crying about 
We are going tP a picnic with the Burtons, 
and the Marchioness of Upshire, and all 
kinds of fine people. And I was crying be- 
cause I have not got a pretty dress." 

Dr. Maurice gave a short laugh, and then 
he turned away his head, and his eyes 
glistened under their heavy brows. ** Poor 
child \ " he said, with a tremble in his voice — 
if it had been any one else probably he would 
have sneered, as Norah said, at the frivolity 
of woman's nature ; but, because it was 
Norah, his heart melted within him, and the 
water came to his eyes. 

"When is it going to come off?" he said. 

" Oh, to-day — at one o'clock they were to 
call for us. Dear doctor," said Norah, look 
ing up at him laughing, yet with the tea 
still on her eyelashes, "won't you say that,^ 
after all, I look very nice in my grey frock ? "" 

" Go away, child," he said, almost angrily ^ 
" go and dress yourself and let me look ar 
you after. I want to speak to your mamma." 

When she heard this Helen was afraid 
She believed in Dr. Maurice because he hac 
been substantially kind, and because he war 
her husband's friend ; but she did not lik^ 
him, and she had that fear of him which cam^ 
from the conviction that he disliked and di 
trusted her. 

" Why is this ? " he said, as Norah w 
away. ** Mrs. Drummond, I thought yo 
knew that I look upon Norah as if she w 
my own. She should not want an3rthing 
you would let me know — I think you oug 
for Norah' s sake to get over any feeling 
and put pride aside." 

"It is not so easy," said Helen, with 
smile. " Pride, if you call it so, sticks ve 
close. You are very, very kind ^" 

" I am not kind — I don't mean to be ; biEi-^^| 
I look upon Norah as if she were my own. -^ : 

" She is not ^our own, Dr. Maurice," sal ^k^" 
Helen with spirit. " I cannot put a feelin 
in the place of a right. Nothing in the worl*- 
would . make me appeal to a stranger fc 
finery for my child. We can live with whi 
we have of our own." 

" Pride, pride I " said the doctor hastil)ii 
" I don't mean to give offence j but I am vixs^^^ 
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a stranger — I have known the child from her 
cradle. Why shouldn't you be so yielding 
— so kind if you will — as to tell me when she 
wants a dress ? My little Norah ! she has 
been a delight to me all my life. If I had my 
will, she should rustle with the best." 

Helen was angry, but she was moved. A 
man who loved her child could scarcely shut 
her heart even by disliking herself. She put 
out her hand to the surly critic who had 
never trusted her — " Thanks," she said, 
,**many thanks. I accept your love for 
Norah ; but I could not accept anything 
else. Why, you must know that ! My child, 
Robert's cliild, appealing to your charity 1 
Dr. Maurice, I am not ungrateful, but surely 
Cinderella's frock is better than that.'' 

The doctor was silent, he could not reply. 
** Poor little Cinderella I" he said; but just 
then there appeared a vision at the door, 
nehich took away his breath. Men are poor 
creatures where a woman's dress is concern- 
ed. To Dr. Maurice, who knew no better, 
Norah' s pretty rose-coloured ribbons, the little 
end of rose-coloured feather, which relieved 
■>the black in her hat, and the fresh little pair 
of grey gloves, which she had indulged in, 
made Cinderella at once, without more ado, 
into the fairy princess. " Why, goodheavens, 
child, what would you have more ? " he said, 
almost with offence. He had been taken in, 
he thought, and betrayed Into an unnecessa- 
ry warmth of sympathy. It is true that, after 
a, little, even Dr. Maurice saw points which 
might be improved : but he could not look 
upon Norah' s toilette with the instructed 
eyes which Clara Burton and Lady Florizel 
turned upon it ; and it was the other girls, 
the Marchioness, the ladies who knew, not 
a mere man, ignorant as a baby, whom 
Norah feared. 

However, it was grand to see the carriage 
slide up to the door, and the ladies get into 
It Mrs. Ashurst and her niece were in it 
already, two highly respectable persons with 
claims to belong to the county. The Rectory 
people were not asked, and Katie stood at 
the window and watched with somewhat wist- 
ful looks, waving her hand as they drove 
away. ' And Dr. Maurice put them into the 
carriage, and stood on the steps with his hat 
off watching them too. There was a splen- 
dour about it certainly, whether it was de- 
lightful or not Norah thought of the donkey- 
chaise laden with children, and for a moment 
sighed ; she had worn brown holland in those 
days^but now brown holland all embroidered 
and decorated was a great deal too expensive 
— far more costly than her grey — and she had 



not cared what she wore then, which was far 
better ; whilst now sh^ felt that Miss Ashurst 
was looking at her, and saw that her cuffs were 
rather coarse in texture and her feathei 
nothing but a tip. Neither was the drive 
very lively in the society of these respectable 
ladies, the younger of whom was older than 
Norah' s mother. But when the carriage ap- 
proached the end of tfie pilgrimage, Norah' s 
sky began to brighten. All the others had 
already arrived, and on a green knoll in front 
of die old tower the luncheon was being 
arranged. It was a prettier, gayer sight than 
the old parties with the donkey chaise. Lady 
Florizel and her sister were standing at one 
of the windows in the tower with Ned Barton,, 
looking down ; but among the trees near the 
gate Cyril Rivers was waiting on the out- 
skirts of a group, looking round with evident 
anxiety, waiting to open the carriage door 
and hand the ladies out " I am so glad you 
have come," he whispered into Norah's ear. 
His very face brightened up at the sight of 
them. There is no girl living who could with- 
stand such delicate flattery, and that not 
from any nobody, not from an old friend and 
faithful slave like Ned Burton, but from the 
hero, the prince of romance. Norah's heart 
^rew light in spite of herself; she might be 
mdifferently dressed, she might even look as 
she felt, a poor relation : but this distinction 
all the same was hers — the prince had found' 
Cinderella out, and none of the others could 
get a word from him. He took them to 
Mrs. Burton, who was doing the honours of 
the old tower to the Marchioness, and who 
received them very graciously, giving thanks 
to some heathenish deity of her own for the 
success of her plans ; and then he found a 
shady spot for them where they could com- 
mand everything. '* I suppose you do not 
care to go over the tower," he said. "I know 
it as well as my A.B.C.," said Norah; and 
then he placed them under the great ash-tree 
and took up his own position by Mrs. Drum* 
mond's side. 

Mrs. Burton gave thanks to her gods for 
her success. She looked up and saw Ned's 
eyes peering out of the window above as 
if he were about to swoop down upon her. 
"What are you doing, Ned?" she said in 
momentary alarm. 

" Getting this for Lady Florizel," he said, 
holding out a tuft of wild-flowers from the old 
wall. And Mrs. Burton thanked that fetish, 
whoever he was. But she did not see that 
between the line of Ned's hat and his nose 
were a pair of eyes glancing fiercely down 
upon the ash-tree. If lightmng could have 
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come out of mortal eyes, that tree would 
have shrivelled up and borne no more foliage. 
The spell was beginning to work. Perhaps 
Cyril Rivers would not have so committed 
himself had he not believed that the Burtons 
had made some scheme to detach him from 
Norah's side, and to slight and scorn her. 
He thought they had attempted to make him 
privy to a plot against her comfort and honour, 
and that she had been asked here on purpose 
to be insulted by that impertinence of society 
which women cannot struggle against This 
was the conclusion he came to, and all that 
was chivalrous and kind was stirred within 
him. If everybody else neglected them, he 
at least would show that a man's proper place 
was by the side of the weak. And then the 
weak who had to be succoured was so pretty, 
so charming, so sweet ! A man's generous 
impulses are immensely strengthened in such 
cases. Miss Ashurst, who was as well born 
as anybody there, and as well dressed, was 
really neglected by the whole company : but 
Mr. Rivers did not feel himself impelled to 
her side by his desire to succour those who 
were in need. 

"Look there, papa," said Clara Burton, 
going (o her father and thrusting her hand 
through his arm, " only look there I " 

" Rivers ! " said Mr Burton, gazing through 
the branches, " with that girl again ! " 
* " And whose fault is it ? Mamma's ! It is 
all mamma. I told you ; she actually sent 
him there — sent him to their house ! " 

"I will soon put a stop to all that; don't 
be disturbed, Clara," said her father, and he 
went off with great vehemence to where his 
wife was standing. He put his hand on her 
arm and drew her away from the Mar- 
chioness. " One moment — a thousand par- 
dons," he said, bowing to the great lady, 
and then turned to his wife with the air of a 
suppressed volcano, " Clara, what on earth do 
you mean? there's Rivers with those Drum- 
monds again I " 

" He has been with them ever since they 
came, Mr. Burton ; probably he will drive 
home with them. He seems to have made 
himself their attendant for the day." 

"But, good Lord, Clara! what do you 
mean ? Do you mean to drive your daughter 
out of her senses — don't you intend to in- 
terfere ? " 

" I am acting for the best," said Mrs. Bur- 
ton, "and it will be at your p>eril if you 
meddle. Take it in hand if you please ; but 
if the work is to be mine I must do it my 
own way." 

".But, Clara, for Heaven's sake ** 
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I have no time for any more, Mr. Burton. 
I must be allowed to work, if I work at all, 
in my own way." 

And with this poor satisfaction Mr. Burton 
had to be content He went away fuming 
and secretly smarting with indignation, 
through the groups of people who were his own 
guests, gathered together to make him merry. 
A mixture of rage and bewilderment filled 
his bosom. He could no more bear to have 
his Clary crpssed than Mrs. Drummond 
could bear to cross Norah ; and his wife's 
silence was far beyond his comprehension. 
Clara met him as he came up, with a fluc- 
tuating colour, now pale, now crimson, and 
her white low forehead almost lost under the 
fringe of hair. She clasped his arm energet- 
ically with both hands. "Tell me, papal 
what has she got to say ? " 

" Well, Clary, we must not interfere. Your 
mother has her own way of acting ; she says 
it is all right . There are dozens more that 
would be glad of a look from you, Clary. 
For to-day we are not to interfere." 

Clara, who was not in the habit of dis- 
guising her feelings, tossed his arm from her, - 
pulling away her hands ; she was half wild 
with injured pride and self-wilL She went up 
to the group under the tree with anger in her 
step and in her eye. 

" Oh Norah I " she said, " I did not know 
you were coming. Good mcnning, Mrs. Drum- 
mond. Mr. Rivers, I thought you were alto- 
gether lost. You disappeared the moment 
we set you down. I suppose you had some- 
tiling more agreeable in hand." 

" I had nothing in hand, Miss Burton, 
except like everybody else — to amuse myself, 
I suppose." 

" And you have found a charming way of 
doing that, I am sure," said poor, jealous, fool- 
ish Clara ; her face was flushed, her voice 
slightly elevated. She could not bear it ; if 
it had been one of the Ladies Merewether, 
or even one of the Daltons from the Rectory 
— but Norah ! It was more than she could put 
up with. Mrs. Drummond, who was decor- 
ous, the very soul of good order and propriety, 
rose up instinctively to cover this little out- 
break. " Let us walk about a little," she 
said. Let us hide this unwomanly self-betray- 
al, was what she meant 

Norah, too, was wounded and ashamed, 
though without feeling herself involved. 
Clara was "in a temper," Norah thought 
They all knew that Clara in a temper was to 
be avoided. She was sorry Mr. Rivers 
should see it " Oh Clara 1 isn't it strange 
to be here with everything so different," she 
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said. " Don't you remember our pranks on 
the grass when we were children ? and your 
pony which we all envied so much ? How 
odd it is in some ways to be grown up 1 " 

Clara took no notice of this conciliatory 
speech, but Mr. Rivers did. '^ I hope it is 
not less pleasant," he said. 

•• I don't know — we walk about now, in- 
stead of running races and playing games. 

X>o you remember, Clara ** 

** I have not time to talk over all that old 
nonsense," said Clara. **The Marchioness 
Is calling me ; " and she turned sharply off 
2uid joined her mother, who was with that 
great lady. She was quite pale with anger 
2i.nd dismay. She walked up to Mrs. Burton 
smd looked her in the face. It was A^r 
<5oing ! and then she drew !>ack a step, and 
^tood behind, doing all she could to make 
I^er vexation visible. She wanted to punish 
Vier mother. The others had all dispersed' 
Mjito groups; but Clara stood alone, deter- 
^xniined to be unhappy. Mrs. Burton, how- 
^sver, was not punished at all ; her scheme 
ftiad succeeded. Her daughter's temper 
ould not last above an hour or two ; and 
er son was safe. He was walking about with 
~Xady Florizel, " paying her," as Miss Ashurst 
'^said, '* every attention," under her satisfied 
•^yes. 

The picnic ran its course like other pic- 
^3iics. 1 1 was very delightful to some, and very 
-wretched — a day to date from, as tlje unhap- 
piest ever known — to others. Cyril Rivers 
did not, as Mrs. Burton had predicted, leave 
the Drummonds all day. Had he suspected 
that this was the very result she aimed at, 
and that Ned's lowering brows and unhappy 
looks were the very things tlie party had 
been given for, the chances are that he would 
have resisted the temptation which was steal- 
ing over him ; but he did not know this, 
and he did not resist. He thought they 
were laying vulgar visible claim to him, 
before he had made up his mind one way 
or another, and this was a thing his pride re- 
fused to allow ; while at the same time 
Norah was very sweet. She was a " rosebud 
set about with wilful thorns ; " she would not 
s^ree with him, nor yield in argument ; she 
was not a shadowless beauty al) in broad 
blaze of sunshine and complacency, like 
Clara ; there were clouds and shadows about 
her, and a veil of soft mystery, spontaneous 
movements of fancy, wayward digression out 
of one thing into another. Mrs. Drunmiond, 
who was the spectator at the banquet, grew 
alarmed. She tried to- separate them, to 
lead Norah away among the other people. 



But she was balked in that by every means. 
The other people were chiefly county peo- 
ple, too grand for the Drummonds, who 
were civil to the handsome mother and pretty 
daughter, but not anxious for their further 
acquaintance. Wherever they turned Mr. 
Rivers met them. He was not cold, nor 
slow to see when Helen wanted to seat her« 
self, when she wanted to move about. At 
last, when the afternoon was beginning to 
wane, and the elder ladies to think of their 
shawls, some of the younger ones propose^l* 
a dance on the green. Mrs. Drummond was 
left sitting by herself while Norah went to dn '^ ' • • 
with Mr. Rivers, and it was liicu iOi ihc :... i 
time that Mr. Burton came up to her. She 
could not but suppose that he had been 
taking too much wine. 

" Well, Helen," he said, in his loud voice, 
" this is an unusual sort of scene for you — 
like it? I don't suppose you know many 
people, though ; but that little girl of yours 
is going too fast ; mind my word, she is going 
too fast." 

" I think, Mr. Burton, you mistake " 

"No, I don't mistake; — going too fast — 
trying to lead Cyril Rivers off his feet, as she 
did my Ned. What am I talking of? No, 
not Ned ; Ned has more sense — some other 
of the lads. But Cyril Rivers, mind you, 
ain't such a fool as he looks." 

He went on, but Helen did not hear him. 
Suddenly the whole situation glanced upon 
her. If a flash of lightning had illuminated 
everything it could not have been more clear. 
It was not a good light or a friendly that blaz- 
ed over that scene, which was confused by 
so many shades of good and evil feeling. 
Helen's whole spirit had been ftioved in her 
by the tone and words of her cousin in re- 
spect to her child. He had touched her 
daughter — and a woman is as a tigress when a * 
finger is laid upon her cub, people say. 

I don't know if this was any excuse for 
her ; but certainly, all in a moment, some- 
thing appeared within her reach which made 
her heart beat Revenge ! Whatever his 
degree of guilt had been, this man had been 
her husband's evil angel ; he had put him in 
the way which had led him to his destruction 
— ^with how much or how little guilt who 
could say? And I^elen looked over the 
bright scene — the dancers on the grass, the 
groups standing round, the autumn trees 
dressed out in all their beauty, like their 
human brethren — ^and suddenly saw, or 
thought she saw, that she had the happiness 
of her adversary's home in her hand. Little 
Norah, all unaware of her tragic t^k, was the 
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Nemesis who was to accomplish their over- 
throw. There was Ned, heart-broken, but 
defiant — Ned whom she had seen watching 
all day, miserable as youth only is; and 
Clara, furious, making a show of herself in 
her passion. Was it the sin of the father 
that was being visited on the children? 
Helen's heart gave one loud, angry throb; 
the time of her temptation had come. She 
did not use the word revenge ; all that was 
brought before her* in the sudden tumult of 
lier thoughts was punishment — retribution 
-for sin. 

While this terrible suggestion flashed into 
Helen's mind and took sudden possession of 
it, another idea had begun to germinate in 
another bosom, which was to bear fruit abo. 
Dr. Maurice went to see the Haldanes, and 
had a great deal of conversation with them. 
This conversation ran chiefly upon the one 
subject on which they were both' so much 
interested — " the child." From them he 
learnt that Norah had " come out," that she 
had made a great succis^ that everybody (to 
wit the Daltons) were raving of her prettiness 
and sprightliness, and how much admired she 
was ; and that since the ball Cyril Rivers had 
*♦ never been out of the house." 

*'Find out what sort of fellow he is, 
Maurice," said Stephen Haidane ; ''it would 
be hard to see our little Norah throw herself 
away. I thought it would have been Ned." 

" Ned 1 Ned ? Burton's son— a mere City 
fellow 1 Good heavens I has it come to 
that ? " said Dr. Maurice. 

He left the Gatehouse, and walked slowly 
to the station, and went home just about the 
time when the dance began on the green. 
" The child ^antd some one to take care of 
her," he said over and over again to himself. 
When he got home he went over all his 
house, and looked at it with a half comic, 
half puzzled look. The idea perhaps had 
gleamed across his mind before ; it was an 
idea he did not half like. It , would be a 
trouble to him — more trouble than anybody 
could imagine. But still if such a sacrifice 
should be necessary — ^for Norah' s sake ? 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The thought of revenge which had thus 
entered Helen's mind, might have died out 
of it naturally, or it might have been over- 
come by better thoughts. All the passion 
and conflict of her life had died into still* 
ness ; six years had come and gone since the 
great storm had passed over her, which had 
changed her existence, and though that had 
not come to any satisfactory conclusion, but 



only raged itself out, leaving germs that 
might grow into tiunultuous life again — so 
long an interval of quiet had buried these 
germs very deep. She had grown tranquil in 
spite x>f herself; th'e calm routine of her life 
had taken hold upon her, and she had made 
that change which is so imperceptible while 
in progress, so real and all-influencing when 
once accomplished — the change which steals 
away the individuality of existence, and in- 
troduces that life by proxy, to which we all 
— or at least to which all women — must 
come. Insensibly, without knowing it, Helen 
had grafted herself into her child. She had 
lived for Norah, and now she lived in Norah, 
regarding the events of the world and the 
days as they passed solely in reference to 
the new creature who had a new career to 
weave out of them: This change has a won- 
derful effect upon the mind and being. Her 
sphere of interests was altered, her hopes 
and wishes were altered, her very modes of 
thought The gravity of her nature gave 
way before this potent influence. Had she 
been in the way of it, Helen, who had lived 
through her own youth with a certain serious 
dignity, accepting her pleasures as a neces- 
sity rather than entering into them with en- 
thusiasm, would have acquired for heiself, no 
doubt, the character of a frivolous woman, 
fond of balb and gaiety, all because of the 
gayer temper of her child. She felt with 
Norah tl\at thrill of wonder about Cyril 
Rivers ; her own heart began to beat ^ little 
quicker when she heard him coming ; a re- 
flection of Norah' s blush passed over her. 
She had to make an eflbrt now and then not 
to be altogether carried away by this strange 
entry she had made into another nature ; f'>r 
Norah was not like her mother in nature ; 
training and constant association had madt 
them alike, and it was quite possible that 
Norah in later life might become Helen, as 
Helen for die moment had become Norah. 
But this wondrous double life that ebbs and 
flows from one heart to another as from one 
vessel to another — the same blood, the same 
soul — is not very explicable in words. It was 
only when Helen sat, as she did at the mo- 
ment we are now describing, all by herseli 
over her little Are, and felt the silence round 
her, and realised her own individuality 
separate from the rest of the world, that the 
old strain of her thoughts came back to her, 
and for half an hour at a time she became 
herself once more. 

It was a month after the day of the picnic 
The guests at Dura had departed, or rather 
had been succeeded by new ones, of whom 
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the Dnimraonds knew nothing. A breach 
had been made between the great house and 
the village — a breach whidi the Daltons 
murmured and wondered at, but which no 
one attributed distinctly 'to its true cause. 
That cause, Mrs. Drununond knew very well, 
was Norah. They had been invited once 
more to Dura after the picnic, and Mr. 
Rivers once more had constituted hunself 
their attendant By this time all other 
motives except one had ceased to influence 
the young man. He had ceased to think of the 
Burtons' claims or of CUira's fury-— things 
which, no doubt, had at first made the pursuit 
of Norah piquant and attractive to hmi. 
What he thought of now was Norah herself. 
He had no intention of committing himself 
— no thought of compromising his future by 
a foohsli match ; but he fell in love — ^he 
could not help it. It is a thing which men 
of the best principles, men incapable of ruin- 
ing themselves by an absurd marriage, will 
nevertheless do from time to time. How he 
should get out of it he did not know, and 
m'hen he ventured to think at all, he was 
very sorry for himself for the fatality which 
niade Norah impossible. But impossible or 
not, this was what had happened to him ; he 
had fallen in love. The sensation itself was 
sweet; and Clara's perpetual angry pout, 
her flash of wrath when he approached Norah, 
her impatient exclamation at the sound of 
her name, amused him immensely, and at 
the same time flattered his vanity. So did 
Ned's lowering brows and unhappy looks. 
Mr. Rivers was tickled with his own position, 
flattered and amused by the efiect his erratic 
proceedings had produced. And he had 
fallen in love. I am sorry to say that Mrs. 
Drummond encouraged him- on that evening 
which she and her daughter spent at Dura 
after the picnic She waved him, as it were, 
in the fstces of the Burtons like a flag of 
triumph. She took pleasure in Ned's misery, 
thou^ she liked Ned— and in Clara's wrath. 
They had scorned her child ; but her child 
was able to turn all their plans to confusion, 
and break up their inost skillful combinations. 
Norah was the queen of the moment, and 
the others were crushed under her little foot. 
She was able to make Ned's life a burden to 
him and destroy Clara's prospects. I am 
very sorry to have to say this of Helen ; but 
I have never set her up as ]x>ssessing the 
highest type of character, and it was true. 

She was heartily sorry for it afterwards, 
however, it must be added. When she got 
home she telt ashamed, but rathei for having 
done something that did not come up to her 



own ideal of womanly or lady-like behaviour 
fhan for the pain she had helped to inflict 
Even while she was sorry for having "en- 
couraged" (women are so conscious of all 
that word means) Mr. Rivers, she was not 
sorry for Ned's despair, which rather amused 
her — nor for Clara's fury, which made her so 
angry that she would have liked to whip 
Clara. She was only ashamed of the deed ; 
she did not dislike the results. Norah, as so 
often happens, did not know half, nor nearly 
half, of what it all meant She was flattered 
by Mr. Rivers's attention ; she admired him, 
she liked him. He was the hero, and he had 
taken her for his heroine. The thought en- 
tranced her girlish fJEmcy, and seduced her 
into a thousand dreams. She wondered would 
he " speak " to her, and what should she an- 
swer him ? She framed pictures to herself of 
how he should be brought to the very verge 
of that " speaking," and then by chance pre- 
vented and sent away, and longing and anx- 
ious, while Norah herself would get a respite. 
She imagined the most touching scenes — how 
somebody unknown would be found to watch 
oyer her, to bring wonderful good fortune to 
her, to be at hand when she was in any dan- 
ger, to save her life, and perform all kinds of 
wonders ; and how at last, suddenly turning 
upon this anon3rmous guardian an^el, she 
should And that it was he. Everythmg that 
a true knight had ever done for his lady she 
dreamt of having done for her, and a sweet 
exultation, a grateful sense of her own hu- 
mility and yet grandeur would All her foolish 
little mind. But still, even in her fancy, 
Norah held as far ofif as possible the inevita- 
ble res]>onse. No lady, of course, could ac- 
cept such devotion without sooner or later 
bestowing the reward ; but the devotion, and 
not the reward, was the thing it pleased her 
to contemplate. It surrounded with a halo 
of glory not only herself, the recipient, but 
even in a higher degree the man who was 
capable of bestowing such exquisite, and deli- 
cate, and generous service. Such are the 
fantastic fancies of a girl when she finds her- 
self wafted into the land of old romance by 
the astounding, delicious, incomprehensible 
discovery that some one has fallen in love 
with her. She was not in the very least in 
love with him. 

All this is a long way from the November 
evening when Helen sat over her fire, and 
became for' the periodical half-hour herself, 
and not simply Norah's mother. Thinking 
it all over, she blushed a little over her own 
conduct Mr. Rivers had left Dura, but he 
kept writing to her on one absurd pretext 
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after another. Mrs. Dnimmond had answer- 
ed very briefly one of these notes, and she 
was taking herself to task for it now. Was 
she right to " encourage " Cyril Rivers ? It 
had punished the Burtons, and she was not 
sorry for that. But was such a mode of re- 
venge permissible? Was it consistent with 
her own dignity, or such a thing as ought to 
be ? Susan had not yet brought in the lamp, 
and she was sitting in the ruddy darkness, 
scarcely illuminated, yet made rosy by the 
brilliant not-flaming redness of the Are. No- 
rah, even now, would have been frightened to 
sit so in that haunted room ; but it was not 
haunted to Helen. It was a clear, moonlight 
evening out of doors, and the thin long lines 
of window at the other end of the room let 
m each a strip qi dark wintry blue between 
the brown-grey curtains. This cold Kght, 
and the ruddy, suppressed glow of the fire, 
balanced each other, holding each their own 
half of the room like two armies, of which the 
red one made continual sorties upon the realm 
of the other, and the blue one stood fast with- 
out a movement. It was a curious little in- 
terior, but Helen did not see it She sat, 4s 
thoughtful people so often sit, with her eyes 
fixed upon the red glow of the embers. In 
a variation of the same attitude, half visible 
as the light rose and fell, like a spell-bound 
woman, her image shone in the round mir- 
ror. 

Norah was at the Rectory spending the 
evening, and Norah' s mother had changed 
into Helen herself, and not another. How 
many old thoughts came and went through 
her mind it is needless to say ; but they 
resolved themselves into this, that she had 
sacrificed her own dignity, that what she was 
doing was not the thing she ought to do. 
What was the punishment of the Burtons to 
her ? Why should she like to give a heart- 
ache to a boy and girl who had done her no 
harm ? It was to get at their father, and 
give him a stab through their means ; but 
was that a kind of warfare for a woman — a 
lady ? Helen started in the dark, though no 
one could see her. She had a high, almost 
fantastic, sense of honor and generosity, 
yet in this she was sacrificing both. 

I do not know what impulse it was which 
made her, when' the fire began to bum low 
and wanted refreshment, go to the window and 
look out — ^no reason in particular — because 
it was a beautiful night She st6od looking 
out on the moonlight^ on the silent country 
road, and the lively lights which shone in the 
Rectory windows opposite. She had rung 
for the lamp; she was going to have her 



woman's meal, her cup of tea, in the solitude 
which was not grievous, for to be sure it 
would last but an hour or two. On the table 
there was a b^ket full of work, some dress- 
making for Norah, and a novel, for still 
Helen loved the novels which took her into 
other lives. All these placid details gave an 
air of profoundest peace to the scene, and the 
white, clear moonlight shone outside, and 
the stars, sharpened and brightened by frost, 
fluttered as if they had wings or a heart that 
throbbed, out of the blue of the sky ; when 
suddenly the place became clamorous, th« 
silence fled, the echoes carried circles of 
sound all over the unseen country. Mr. Bur- 
ton was coming home. A slight smile came 
upon Helen's face. All this ostentation and 
noise of wealth did not irritate her as it used 
to do. The phaeton came dashing along, 
and paused a moment at the corner, where 
Williams's shop threw out a stream of illumi- 
nation. Some one else sat by Mr. Burton's 
side — some one who suddenly, as they passed, 
turned his face full into the light. 

In a moment Helen's heart had begun to 
beat like an engine suddenly set in motion ; 
the blood mounted up into her ears, to her 
heart, like its moving wheels and piston. 
She clenched her hand, and a sudden demon 
seemed to wake up and come into existence 
all in a moment It was the man whom she 
believed to be her husband's murderer — the 
destroyer of her own happiness and of 
Robert's good name. She stood as if spell- 
bound while they drove past the window, 
laughing and talking. Nay, there was even 
a half pause, and Mr. Burton made some ex- 
planation, and pointed to the Gatehouse, not 
seeing the secret spectator. She heard th« 
sound of their voices — the laugh ; an^ clench- 
ed her hands tighter, and through her mind 
there passed words which a woman should 
not say. 

It was then that Susan came into the room 
with the lamp. When she had set it down on 
the table, and turned round to close the win- 
dow, it startled her to see where Helen was 
standing. Susan uttered an exclamation ; it 
gave her '* a turn ;" and she had a still greater 
turn when she perceived the change in Mrs. 
Drummond's face. ' But for the moment she- 
did not say anything. It was only when she 
had arranged the tea and put everything readjr 
that she ventured to look again, and encoun- 
tered Helen's eyes, which were fixed, and 
did not see her. 

"Lord bless us!" said Susan, ''if some- 
thing has happened, 'm, don't looK dreadful 
like that, but say it out" 
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jelen woke up at the sound of her voice. 

i tried to smile and clear her countenance. 

f Nothing has happened," she said ; and 

jitartled her to find how hoarse she was. 

I was thinking only about old times." « 

I ^* That comes o' Miss Norah being out to 

ka^** said Susan. *M'd think of old times 

ist enough if I could do any ^ood. But 

irhat's the use? Thinl^ing and thinking only 

moiders a bod/s brain. I've give it up for 

my part" 

; " It is the wisest way/' said Hglen, trying 
to smile. 

" Shall I ask Miss Jane to come and stay 
with you a bit? or sliall 1 run for Miss 
Norah ? " asked Susan, wlio was practical- 
minded, and felt that something ought to be 
done. 



f 
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^' ''Never mind, Susan. It is very kind of 

i you to think of me. It will paiss over direct- 
j ly," said Helen ; and she was so decided and 
> imperative that Susan was forced to yield. 
1 When the was gone, Mrs. Drunmiond rose 

and walked about the room with hasty^ tre- 
mulous steps. She was not sick nor sorrv, 
as the woman thought, but burning with wild 
indignation, sudden rage. Her better feelings 
were overwhelmed by tlie ti^e of ]>assiun 
that rushed into her mind. '' Golden and 
Burton I Golden and Burton ! " When she 
had last repeated these words, she had felt 
herself powerless, helpless, unable to inflict 
any punishment upon them, compelled to 
subside into ^ence, knowing that neither 
her voice nor anything she could do would 
reach them. It was different now, she said 
to herself^ with fierce satisfaction. Now she 
had indeed something in her power ; now 
she could indeed reach the very heart of one 
of them. Her cheek glowed, her eyes blazed 
in her solitude. She would do it. She would 
abstract Mr. Rivers from them utterly, and 
she would break the heart of their boy. She 
seemed to hold it in her hand, and crush it, 
as she pursued these thoughts. This was the 
horrible effect produced u|>on a reasonable 
woman by the appearance of a man who had 
wron|;ed her. It is not easy to bear the 
seeming prosperity of the wicked. He had 
taken from Helen all, except Norah, that 
made life worth having, and he himself had 
appeared to her full of jovial talk and laugh- 
ter, going to visit at Dura, evidently a 
favored guest The difficulty was one which 
David felt even more deeply, and has argued 
with himself upon in many a strain which 
religion has made familiar to us as the air 
we breathe. In the Psalms it is never said 
1.. that it is i^Tong to chafe at the prosperity of 




evil-doers, but only that that prosperity is 
short-lived, and that ruin is coming. When 
Helen suddenly saw her enemy, the wicked 
man par excellence^ the incarnation of wrong 
and cruelty, flourishing like the green bay- 
tree, gay and confident as he had always 
been, it was not wonderful if she took the 
Old Testament rather than the New for her 
guide. The only strange thing was, that 
with the curious inconsistency of human 
nature, she grasped the weapon that she had 
suddenly found at her side, to strike, not him, 
but his companion. Golden and Burton ! 
Once more they had become one to her ; her 
enemies — the incarnation of murder, slander, 
and wrong 1 

''Mamma, Ned has walk^ across wi 
me,*' said Norah, running in all fresh fro 
the outer air, with a red hood over her bro 
hair. " May I ask him to come in ? H 
looks so unhappy, mamma." 

" I don't see that we have anvthing to d 
with his unhappiness," said Helen ; but a 
ready he was standing at the door, looki 
in very wistfully. Norah was rather wistfi 
too ; her heart was relenting over her o 
vassal ; and now th'ere was no Mr. Rivers 
the way to take possession of her, and coi 
between her and the looks of others. 

Ned came in with very doubtful step, 
knowing whether to be fnghtened or gl 
He was not afraid of Mrs. Drummond ; 
had never been unkind to him, and tli 
seemed a possibility now that hb mis 
might be over, and that Norah might relei 
But it was a shock to Ned to find that s^J^e 
did not offer him her hand, but onlv ho^r^^ 
stiffly, and began to si>eak to her (laughter 

"You arc early to-night," she said. ^*I 
did not expect you so soon.** 

" Oh, maimna, soon ! Wh^, it if eleven ; 
and you have the tea-things still on the table. 
Mamma, I shall never be able to go any- 
where, if you behave so. You have not had 
any tea." 

" I have not wanted it I did not observe 
that it was there," said Helen, seating herself 
on her former seat by the fire. In doing this,| 
she turned her back upon Ned, who, startl< 
and wounded, did not know what to d< 
Nprah was alarmed too. She made a sign 
him to sit down, and then went to hj 
mother, taking her hand. 

Mamma, you are not well," she siid. 
1 am quite well. I fear, however, I 
not be good company for — ^Mr. Burton 
night" 

" Mamma ! Why, it is only Ned I 

" He is Mr. Burton's son," said Ht 
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trembling with emotion. " Norah, do you 

remember the man who murdered your father, 

and tried to disgrace him — (lolden — that 

man ? Well, I have just seen him drive up 

writh Mr. Hurton to Dura. They paused, 

and pointed out this house to each other — 

the place where their victims were living. 

Vou may understand why I am not fit com- 

l>any for — Mr. Burton to-night." 

" Oh, my poor, dear mother ! have you had 
this to bear, with no one to support ^ou ? I 
will never go out and leave you agam." 

" The sight of his face is like a curse to 
me," said Helen, scarcely knowing what she 
said. *' I have had as much as I can bear 
for one night." 

"Yes, dear mamma, so you have," said 
soothing Norah. And then behind her 
mojther's back she made an imperative sign 
to poor Ned, whispering, ** Go away ; go 
away I " 

He stumbled up to his feet, poor fellow ! 
ao dreadfully disappointed that he could 
Scarcely find voice enough to speak. But 
yet his instinct was to strike one blow in 
Self-defence. 

" Mrs. Drummond," he said, clearing his 
Voice, " I don't know much about Mr. Gol- 
den ; but if he is such a man as you say, my 
father must be deceived; and I have nothing 
at all to do with it Is it fair to punish 
lue?" 

"Oh, your father!" said Helen, facing 
suddenly round upon him, with a flush on 
her face and the tremulous movement of 
passipn in all her frame. If she had not 
been so agitated, she would not have spoken 
so, let us hope, to the man's son. "Your 
father is not deceived. I don't say you know. 
But you are his son." 

"Good evening, Norah!" said Ned: he 
crushed his hat between his hands, and went 
straight out without another word. What a 
change 'from the hopeful spirit in which he 
had crossed the threshold two minutes before ! 
But like many a man who maked an abrupt 
retreat, Ned found he fared the worse for 
his impetuoisity when he had got outside. 
He might have stayed and asked some ques- 
tions about it, fathomed it somehow, tried 
to discover what was the meaning of it. 
He walked up the avenue, upon which the 
moon waa shining bright, so confused and 
troubled that he could not tell certainly 
which was the cloud floating along at a 



breakneck pace before the wind and whieh 
the true shadows, themselves immovable, 
which his rapid ]}rogress made almost as 
wildly fugitive. He thought he had been on 
the eve of renewed happiness, and lo ! now 
he found himself pushed further off" than ever ; 
repulsed, he could not tell how. A tide of 
wild fancy rushed through his mind, carrying 
a hundred thoughts upon it as the voxA 
carried the cloud. Sometimes it was the 
unage of Mrs. Drummond which was upper- 
most, sometimes a wondering puzzled ques- 
tion about his father, sometimes the name of 
Golden. He remembered dimly the trial and. 
the comments upon the latter, and how his 
own young mind had glowed half with indig- 
nation, half with sympathy. He was better 
able to judge now; but Helen's language 
sounded violent and exaggerated to him. 
" The man who murdered your father " — 
" the sight of his face is like a curse." What 
language was ^is for. any one in dieir sdhses 
to use ? 

A stormy night widi a full moon is p>erhaps 
the most dramatic S])ectacle in nature. The 
world was flooded with light as Ned, a dark 
speck in all that whiteness, came out into 
the open lawns amid which his father's house 
stood. The wind was driving the clouds 
across the clear blue at such a desperate pace 
as uTight become the pursued and terrified 
stragglers of a great army ; and the army itself, 
piled up in dark confused masses in the north, 
loomed behind the house of Dura, which was 
inundated by the white radiance. These angry 
forces were turning to bay, heaping themselves 
in a threatening masSy glooming m silent op- 
position to all the splendoiu* and glory of the 
light Ne<f s heart was so sick and sore that 
he gazed at this sight with unusual force of 
fancy, wondering if it could mean anything ? 
The moon and the wind were doing all they 
could to disperse these vapours ; they were 
driven back upon each other, heaped up in 
masses, pursued 'ofT the face of the sky, which 
over Ned's head was blue and clear as a 
summer noon. But yet the clouds gathered, 
held together, stood, as it were, at bay. Did 
it mean anything ? Was that storm about to 
burst over the house, which stood so tran- 
quilly, whitened over by the moon, below. 
This was what Ned asked himself (though 
he was not usually imaginative) as he went 
in with an ache m his heart to his father's 
house. 




CHAPTER XXXn. 

Tm drawing-room within was very difTcr- 
ent from the wiM conflict of light and dark- 
ness outside. There was music going on at 
one end, some people were reading, some 
talking. There were flirtations in hand, and 
grave discussions. In short, the evening 
was being spent as people are apt to spend 
the evening when there is nothing particular 
going on. There had been a. good deal of 
private yawning and inspection of watches 
throughout the evening, and some of the party 
had already gone to bed, or rather to their 
rooms, where they could indulge in the hap- 
piness of fancying themselves somewhere else 
— 4D amusement which is very popular and 
general in a country house. 

Put seated in an easy chair by the fire was 
a tall man, carefully dressed, with diamond 
studs in his shirt, and a toilette which, though 
subdued in tone as a gentleman's evening- 
dress must be, was yet too elaborate for the 
occasion. The fiu:t that this new guest was 



a stranger to him; and that his father w&j 
seated by him in close conversatioo, made i\ 
at once apparent to Ned that it must be Gol- 
den. Clara was close to them listening with 
a look of eager interest to all they uid. 
These three made a little detached group by 
one side of the fire. At the other comer sat 
Mrs. Burton; with her lillle feet on, a foo^ 
stool, as near as possible to the fender. ^ 
had just said good-night to the dignified mern- 
bers of the party, the people who had to be 
considered ; the others who remained were 
mere yoting people, about whose proceeding^ 
she did not concern herself She was taking 
no pan in the talk at the other side of the 
fire. She sat and warmed her little toes V>^ 
pondered ; her vivid little mind all astir W^ 
working, but uninfluenced by, and someffha' 
contemptuous of, what was going on around; 
and her chilly little person bsuking in the 
ruddy warmth of the fire. 

Ned came up and stood by her when he 
came in. No one took any notice of him, 
the few persons who remained in the rboro 
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having other affairs in hand. Ned was fond 
of his mother, though she had never shown 
any fondness for him. She had done all for 
him which mere intellect could do. She had 
been very just to the boy all his life ; when 
he got into scrapes, as boys will, she had not 
backed him up emotionally, it is true, but she 
had taken all the circumstances into accoimt, 
and had not judged him harshly. She had 
been tolerant when his father was harsh. 
She had never lost her temper. He had al- 
ways felt that he 'could appeal to her sense 
of justice — to her calm and impartial reason. 
This is not much like the confidence with 
which a boy generally throws himself upon his 
mothei^s sympathy, yet it was a great deal in 
Ned's case. And accordingly he loved his 
mother. Mrs. Burton, too, loved him per- 
haps more than she loved any one. She was 
doing her best to break his heart ; but that is 
not at all uncommon even when parents and 
children adore each other. And then Ned 
was not aware that his mother had any share 
intentionally or otherwise in the cruel treat- 
ment he had received. 

*' Who is that ? " he asked under his breath. 

" A Mr. Golden, a friend of your father's," 
said Mrs. Burton, lifting her e}vs and turning 
them calmly upon the person she named. 
There was no feeling in them of one kind or 
another, and yet Ned felt that she at least 
did not admire Mr. Golden, and it was a com- 
fort to him. He went forward to the fire, and 
placed himself, as an Englishman loves to do, 
in front of it. He stood there for ten minutes 
or so, pa/ing no particular- attention to the 
conversation on his right hand. His father, 
however, looked more animated than he had 
done for a long time, and Clara was bending 
forward with a faint rose-tint from the fire 
tinging the whiteness of her forehead and 
throat, and deeper roses glowing on her 
cheeks. Her blue eyes wer^ following Mr. 
Golden's movements as he spoke, her hair 
was shining like crisp gold in the light. She 
was such a study of colour, of splendid flesh 
and blood, as Rubens would have worshipped ; 
and Mr. Golden had discrimination enough 
to perceive it He stopped to address him- 
self to Clara. He turned to her, and gave 
her looks of admiration, for which her broUier, 
bitterly enough biassed against him on his 
oviTi account, could have " throttled the fel- 
low I " Ned grew more and more wrathful 
as he looked on. And in the meantime the 
late young ladies came fluttering to say good- 
night to their hostess ; the young men went off 
to the smoking-room, where Ned knew he 
oi^ght to accompany them, but did not, being 



too fully occupied ; and thus the family were 
left alone. Notwithstanding, however, his 
wrath and his curiosity, it was only the sound 
of one name which suddenly made the conver 
sation by his side quite articulate and intelli- 
gible to Ned. 

** I hear the Drummpnd has a pretty daugh- 
ter ; that is a new weapon for her. Burton. 
I wonder you venture to have such a family 
established at your gates." 

" The daughter is not particularly pretty ; 
not so pretty by a long way as Helen was," 
said Mr. Burton. "I don't see what harm 
she can do with poor little Norah. We are 
not afraid of her, Clara, are we?" and he 
looked admiringly at his daughter, and 
laughed. 

As for Clara she grew crimson. She was 
not a girl of much feeling, but still there was 
something of the woman m her. 

" I don't understand how we could be sup- 
pK)$ed to be afraid for Norah Drummond," 
she said. 

" But I assure you I do," said Mr. Golden. 
" Pardon me, but I don't suppose you have 
seen the Drummond herself, the Drummond 
mamma — ^in a fury." 

" Father," said Ned, " is Mr. Golden aware 
that the lady he is speaking of is our relation 
— and friend ? Do yoli mean to sufler her to 
be so spoken of in your house ? " 

" Hold your tongue, Ned." 

" Ned I to be sure it is Ned. ^VTiy, my 
boy, you have grown out of all recollection," 
said Golden, jumping up with a great show 
of cordiality, and holding out his hand. 

Ned bowed, and drew a step nearer his 
mother. He had his hands in his pockets ; 
there were times, no doubt, when his manners 
left a great deal to be desired. 

" Ah, I see I there are spells," said Mr. 
Golden, and he took his seat again with a 
hearty laugh — a lau^ so hearty that there 
seemed just a possibility of strain and forced 
merriment in it " My dear Miss Burton," 
he said, in an undertone, which however Nee 
could hear, " didn't I tell you tliere was dan- 
ger ? Here's an example for you, sooner than 
I thought" 

"Mother," said Ned, "can I get your 
candle ? I am sure it is time for you to go 
, up-stairs." 

" Yes, and for Clara too. Run away, child, 
and take care of your roses ; Golden and 1 
have some business to talk over ; run away. 
As for you, Ned, to-morrow morning I shall 
have something to say to you." 

" Very well, sir," said Ned solemnly. 

He lighted his mothei^s candle, and he gave 
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her his arm, having made up his mind not to 
let her go. The sounds of laughter which 
came faintly from the smoking-room did not 
tempt him ; if truth must be told, they tempt- 
ed Clara much more, who stood for a moment 
witli her candle in her hand, and said to her- 
self, ** What fun they must be having 1" and 
fretted against the feminine fetters which 
bound her. Such a thought would not have 
come into Norah*s head, nor into Katie Dal- 
ton's, nor even into that of Lady Florizel, 
thougii it was a foolish little Head enough; 
but Clara, who was all flesh and blood, and 
had been badly brought up, was the one of 
those four girls who probably would have im- 
pressed most deeply a journalist's fancy as il- 
lustrating the social problem of English young 
womanhood. 

Ned led his mother not to her own room, 
but to his. He made her come in and placed, 
a chair for her before the fire. It is probable 
that he had sense enough to feel that had he 
asked her consent to his marriage with Norah 
Drummond he would have found difficulties 
in his way ; but short of this, he had full con- 
fidence in the justice which indeed he had 
never had any reason to doubt 

" Do vou like this man Golden, mother ? " 
he asked. '* Tell me, what is his connection 
with us ? " 

" His connection, I suppose, is a business 
connection with your father," said Mrs. Bur- 
ton. '* For the rest, I neither like him nor 
hate him. He is well enough, I suppose, in 
his way." 

'< Mrs. Drummond does not think so," said 
Ned. 

" Ah, Mrs. Drummond I She is a woman 
of what are called strong feeling I don't 
suppose she ever stopped to inqiure into the 
motives of anybody who went against her in 
her life. She jumps at a conclusion, and 
reaches it always from her own point of view. 
According to her view of afkirs, I don't 
wonder, with her disposition, that she should 
hate him." 

« Why, mother ? " 

"Well," said Mrs* Burton, "I am not in 
the habit of using words which would come 
natiu-ally to a mind like Mrs. Drummond's. 
But from her point of view, I should say, she 
must believe that he ruined her husband — 
drove him to suicide, and then did all he 
could to niin his reputation. These are 
things, I allow, which people do not readily 
forget." 

" And, mother, do you believe all this ? Is 
it true?" 

"I state it in a dificrent way," she said. 



"Mr. Golden, I suppose, thought the busi- 
ness could be redeemed, to start with. When 
he drew poor Mr. Drummond into active 
work in the concern, he did it in a moment 
when there was nobody else to refer to. 
And then you must remember, Ned, that 
Mr. Drummond had enjoyed a good deal of 
profit, and had as much right as an^ of the 
others to suffer in the loss. He was ignorant 
of business, to be sure, and did not know 
what he was doing; but then an ignorant 
man has no right to go into business. Mr. 
Golden is very sharp, and he had to preserve 
himself if he could. It was quite natural he 
should take advantage of the other's foolish- 
ness. And then I don't suppose he ever 
imagined that poor Mr. Drummond would 
commit suicide. He himself would never 
have done it under similar circtmistances-^ 
nor your father." 

" Had my father anything to do with this?" 
said Ned hoarsely. 

"That is not the question," said Mrs. 
Burton. " But neither the one nor the other 
would have done anything so foolish. How 
were they to suppose Mr. Drummond would ? 
This sort of thing requires a power of realiz- 
ing other people's ways of thinking which few 
possess, Ned. After he was dead, and it 
could not be helped, I don't find anything 
surprising," she went on, putting her feet 
nearer the fire, " in the fact that Mr. Golden 
turned it to his advantage. It could not 
hurt Drummond any more, ^u know. Of 
course it hurt his wife's feehngs ; but I am 
not clear how /ar Golden was called u|x>n to 
consider the feelings of Drummond's wife. 
It was a question of life and death for him- 
self. Of course, I do not believe for a mo- 
ment, and I don't suppose anybody whose 
opinion is worth considering, could believ« 
that a poor, innocent, silly man destroyed 
those books ^ * 

"Mother, I don't know what you are 
speaking of; but it seems to me as if you 
were describing the most devilish piece of 
villany— " 

" People do employ such words, no doubt," 
said Mrs. Burton cahnly ; " I don't mjseUl 
But if that is how it appears to your mind, 
you are right enough to express yourself so. 
Of course, that is Mrs. Drummond's opinion. 
I have something to say to you about the 
Drummonds, Ned." 

*' One moment, mother," he cried, with a 
tremor and heat of excitement which puzxled 
her perhaps more than anything she had yet 
met with in the matter. For why should 
Ned be disturbed by a thing which did not 
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concern him, and which had happened so 
long ago ? '' You have mentioned niv father. 
You have said they^ speaking of this man's 
infamous Was my father concerned ? " 

Mrs. limrton turned, and looked her son in 
the fiace. The smallest little ghost of agita- 
tion — a shadow so faint that it would not 
have showed upon any other face — glided 
over hers. 

"That is just the point on which I can 
give you least infonnation," she said ; and 
then, after a pause, " Ned," she continued, 
'* you are grown up ; you are capable of 
judging for yourself. 1 tell you I don't 
know. I am not often deterred '4)y any 
cause from following out a question I am 
interested in ; but I have preferred not to 
follow up this. I put away all the papers, 
thinking 1 might some day care to go into it 
more deeply. You can have them if you 
like. To tell the truih," she added, sinking 
her voice, betrayed into a degree of confi- 
dence which ])erha])s she had never ^iven to 
human creature before, *' I think it is a bad 
sign that this man has come back." 

" A sign of what ? " 

Mrs. Burton* s a^tation increased. Though 
it was the very slightest of agitation, it star- 
tled Ned, so unlike was it to his mother. 

'* Ned," she said, with a shiver that might 
be partly cold, " nobody that I ever heard of 
is so strong as their own principles. I do 
not know, if it came to me to have to bear 
it, whether I could bear ruin and disgrace." 

•* Ruin and disgrace 1 " cried Ned. 

" I don't know if I have fortitude enough. 
Perhaps I could by myself ; I should feel that 
it was brought about by natural means, and 
that blame was useless and foolish. But if 
we had to bear the comments in the news- 
papers, the talk of everybody, the rejections 
on our past, 1 don't know whether I have 
fortitude to bear it ; I feel as if I could not" 

'* Mother, has this been in your mind, 
whQe I have been thinking you took so little 
interest ? My poor little mamma ! " 

The wicked little woman ! And yet all 
that she had been saying was perfecdy true. 

"Ned," she said, with great seriousness, 
*' this dread, which I can never get quite out 
of my mind, is the reason why 1 have been 
so very earnest, about the Merewethers. I 
have never, you know, supported your father's 
wish that you should go into the business. 
On the contrary, 1 have always endeavoured 
to secure you your own career. I have 
wished that vou at least should be safe " 

"Safe 1 " ne cried. " Mother, if there is a 
possibility of disgrace, how can I, how can 
11 



any of us, escape from it — and more espe- 
cially I ? And if there is a chance of ruin, 
why I should be as great a villain as that 
man is, should I consent tQ carry it into 
another house." 

"It is quite a different case," she cried 
with some eagerness, seeing she had over- 
shot her mark. " I hope there will be neidier ; | 
and you have not the least reason to suppose 
that either is possible. Look round you ; go 
with your father to the office, inspect his con- 
cerns as much -as you please ; you will see 
nothing but evidences of prosperity. So far 
as you know, or can know, your father is one 
of the most prosperous men in England. 
Nobody would have a word to say against 
you, and I shall be rich enough to provide 
for you. If there is any downfall at all, 
which I do not expect, nobody would ever 
imagine for a moment tliat you knew any- 
thing of it ; and yoiir career and your com- 
fort would be safe." 

" O mother I mother I " Poor Ned turned 
away from her and hid his face in his hands, 
lliis was worse to him than all the rest 

" You ought to think it over most care- 
fully," she said ; " all this is perfectly clear 
before you. I may have taken fright, though 
it is not very like me. I may be fancinil 
enough" (Mrs. Burton smiled at herself^ and 
even Ned in his misery half smiled) " to con- 
sider this ipan as a sort of raven, boding mis- 
fortune. But you know nothing about it; 
there is abundant time for you to save your- 
self and your credit; and tliis is the wish 
wliich, above everything in the world, I have 
most at heart, that, if there is going to be 
any disaster — I don't expect it, I don't believe 
in it ; but mercantile men are always subject 
to misfortune — ^you might at least be safe. 
I will not say anything more about it to-night ; 
but think it over, Ned." 

She rose as she spoke and took up her 
candle, and her son bent over her and 
touched her little cold face with his hot lips. 
" I will send you the papers," she said as she 
went away. Strange little shsidow of a mother I 
She glided along the passage, not without a 
certain maternal sentiment — a feeling that on 
the whole she was doing what was best for 
her boy. ^e could provide for him, what- « 
ever happened ; and if evil came he might so 
manage as to thrust himself out from under 
the shadow of the eviL She was a curious 
problem, this woman ; slie could enter into 
Mr. Golden' s state of mind, but not into her 
son's. She could fathom those struggles of 
self-preservation which might lead a man into 
fraud and robbery; but she could not enter into 
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those which tore a generous, sensitive, honour- 
able soul in pieces. She was an analyst, 
with the lowest view of human mature, and 
not a sympathetic being entering into the 
hearts of others by means of her own. 

No smoking-room, no jovial midnight 
party, received Ned that night He sat up 
till the slow November morning dawned 
reading those papers; and then he threw 
himself on his bed, and hid his face from 
the cold increasing light. A bitterness which 
he could not put into words, which even to 
himself it was impossible to explain, filled 
his heart There was nothing, or at least 
very Kttle, about his father in these papers. 
There was no accusation made against Mr. 
Burton, nothing that any one could take hold 
of— only here and there a word of ominous 
suggestion which chilled the blood in his 
veins. But Golden's character was not 
spared by any one; it came out in all its 
blackness, more distinct even than it could 
have done at the moment these events 
occurred. Men had read the story at the 
time with their minds full of foregone con- 
clusions on the subject — of prejudices and the 
heat of personal feeling. But to Ned it was 
history; and as he read, Golden*s character 
stood out before him as in a picture. And 
this man, this deliberate cold-blooded scoun- 
drel was sleeping calmly under his father^ s 
roof — a guest whom his father delighted to 
honour. Ned groaned, and covered his eyes 
with his hands to shut out the hazy Novem- 
ber morning, as if it were a spy that might 
find out something from his haggard counte- 
nance. Sleep was far from his eyes ; his 
brain buzzed with the unaccustomed crowd 
of thoughts that whirled and rustled through 
it A hundred projects, all very practicable 
at the first glance and impossible afterwards, 
flaslied before him. The only thing tliat he 
never thought of was that which his mother 
had called the wish of her heart— rthat he 
should escape and secure his own career out 
of the possible fate that might be impending. 
This, of all projects, was the only one which, 
first and last, was imix>ssible to Ned. 

The first step which he. took in the matter 
was one strangely different He had to go 
•through all the ordinary remarks of the 
breakfast-table upon his miserable looks ; but 
he was too much agitated to be very well 
aware what people were saying to him. He 
watched anxiously till he saw his father pre- 
pare to leave the house. Fortunately Mr. 
Golden was not with him. Mr. Golden was 
a man of luxury, who breakfasted late, and 
had not so much as made his appearance at 



the hour when Mr. Burton, who above every- 
thing, was a man of business, started for the 
station. Ned went out with 'him, avoiding 
his mother's eye. He took from his fatht^s 
hand a little courier's bag fiill of papers which 
he was taking with him. 

" I will carry it for you, sir," he said. 

Mr. Burton was intensely sur}irised ; the 
days were long gone by when Ned would 
strut by his side, putting out his chest in 
imitation of his father. 

"Wants some money, I suppose!" Mr. 
Burton — no longer the bo/s proud pro- 
genitor, but a wary parent, awake to all the 
possible snares and traps which are set for 
such — said to himself. 

They had reached the village before Ned 
had begun to speak of anything more im- 
portant than the weather or the game. Then, 
he broke into his subject quite abruptly. 

" Father," he said, ^* within the last few- 
days I have been thinking of a great man)r 
things. I have been thinking that for }'our 
only son to set his face against business was 
hard lines on you. Will you tell me (rankly 
whether a fellow like me, trained so differ- 
ently, would be of real use to you ? Could 
T help you to keep things straight, save you 
from being cheated ? — do anything for you ? 
I have changed my ideas on a great many 
subjects. This is what 1 want to know." 

" Ui>on my word a wonderfiil conversion," 
said his father with a laugh ; " there must be 
some famous reason for a change so sudden. 
Help me to keep things straight ! — Keep UK 
from being cheated ! You simpleton ! you 
have at least a capital opinion of yourself." 

" But it was with that idea, I supiK)se, that 
you thought of putting me into the business," 
said Ned, overcoming with an effort his first 
boyish impulse of offence. 

"Perhaps in the long-run," said Mr. Bur- 
ton jocularly ; " but not all at once, my fine 
fellow. Your Greek and your Latin won't 
do you much service in the dty, my boy* 
Though you have taken your degree — and a 
deuced deal of money that costs, a great 
deal more than it's worth — ^you would have 
to begin by singing very small in the ofi&ce. 
You would be junior clerk to begin with at 
fifty pounds a year.. How should you find 
that suit your plans, my fine gendeman, 
Ned?" 

"Was that all you intended me for?" 
asked Ned sternly. A rigid air and tone 
was the best mask he could put upon his 
bitter mortification. 

"Certainly, at first," said Mr. Burton; 
" but I have changed my mind altogether on 
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the subject," he added sharply. <* I see that 
I was altogether deceived in you. You never 
would be of any use in business; If you were 
in Golden's hands, perhaps — ^but you have 
let yourself be influenced by some wretched 
fool or other." 

" Has Mr. Golden anything to say to your 
^business?" asked Ned. 

The question took his father by siurj^rise. 

"Conifound your impudence!" he cried, 
after a keen glance at his son and sputter of 
confused wordsi, which sounded very much 
like swearing. ** What has given you so sud- 
den an interest in my business, I should like 
te know? Do you think I am too old to 
manage it for myself?" 

*' It was the sight of this man, father," said 
Ned, with boyish simplicity and earnestness, 
" and the knowledge who he was. Couldn't 
I serve you instead of him ? I pledge ^ou 
my word to give up all that you consider 
nonsense, to settle steadily to business. I am 
not a fool, though I am ignorant And then 
if I am ignorantj no maiv<}ould- serve you so- 
truly as your son would, whose interests are 
the same as yours. Try me 1 I could serve 
you better than he." 

" You prei>osterous idiot I " cried Mr. Bur- 
ton, who had made two or three changes 
from anger to ridicule while this speech was 
being delivered. " You serve me better than 
Golden ! — Golden, by Jove I And may I 
ask if I were to accept diis splendid offer of 
yours, what would you expect as an equiva- 
lent? My consent to some wretched mar- 
riage or other, I suppose, allowance doubled, 
home provided, and my blessing, eh? I 
suppose that is what you are aiming at Out 
with it — how much was the equivalent to 
be?" 

" Nothing," said Ned. He had grown 
crimson ; his eyes were cast down, not to 
betray the feeling in them — a choking sensa- 
tion was in his tliroat Then he added slowly 
— " not even the fifty pounds a year you offer- 
ed me just now — nothing but permission to 
stand by you, to help to — keep danger off." 

Mr. Burton took the bag roughly out of 
his hand. " Go home," he said, "you young 
ass ; and be thankful I don't chastise you for 
your impudence. Danger 1 — I should think 
you were the danger if you were not such a 
fool. Go home I I don't desire your further 
company. A pretty help and defender you 
would be ! " 

And Ned found himself suddenly stand- 
ing alone outside the station, his fingers 
tingling with the roughness with which the 
bag had been snatched from him. He 



stood still for half a minute, undecided, and 
then he turned round and strolled listlessly 
back along the street He wjis very unhap- 
py. His father was still his father, though he 
had begun to distrust, and had long given 
over expecting any sympathy from him. And 
the generous resolution whidi it had cost him 
so much pain to make, had not only come to 
nothing, but had been trampled under foot 
with derision. His heart was very sore. It 
was a hazy morning, with a frosty, red sun 
tr}'ing hard to break through the mist ; and 
everything moved swiftly to resist the cold, 
and every step rang sharp upon the road ; ex- 
cept poor Ned's, who had not the heart to do 
anything but saunter listlessly and slowly, 
with his hands in his pockets and his eyes 
fixed wistfiilly upon nothing. Everything in 
a moment had become blank to him. He 
wondered why the people took the trouble to 
take off their hats to him — to one who was 
the heir of misery and perhaps of disgrace 
and ruin, as- his mother had said. .. Ruin and 
disgrace I What awful words they are when 
you come to think of it— dreadful to look for- 
ward to, and still more dreadflil to bear if 
any man could ever realize their actual arri- 
val to himself! 

Norah was standing at the open door of 
the Gatehouse. He thought for a moment 
that he would pass without taking any notice ; 
and then it occurred to him in a strange 
visionary way that it might be the last time 
he should see her. He stopped, and she 
said a cold little " Good morning " to him, 
without even offering her hand. Then a 
sudden yearning seized poor Ned. 

" Norah," he said, in that listless way, " I 
wish you would say something kind to me 
to-day. I don't know why I should be 
so anxious for it, but I think it would do 
me good. If you knew how unhappy I 
am *' 
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Oh Ned, for heaven's sake don't talk 
such nonsense," cried impatient Norah. 
♦* You unhappy, that never knew what it was 
to have anything go wrong I It makes me 
quite ill to hear you. You that have got 
everything that heart can desire ; because 
you can't just exactly have your own way — 
about — me — Oh, go away ; I cannot put 
up with such nonsense— and to me, too, that 
knows what real trouble means I " 

Poor Ned made no protest against this im- 
patient decision. He put on his hat in a 
bewildered way, with one long look at her, 
and then passed, and disappeared within his 
father^ s gates. Norah did not know what to 
make of it She stood at the door, bewildered 
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too, ready to wave her hand and smile at 
him when he looked round ; but he never 
looked round. He went on slowly, listlessly, 
as if he did not care for uiything — doing 
what both had told him — the father whom 
he had been willing to give up his life to — 
die girl who had his heart 

ITiat afternoon he carried out their com- 
mands still more fully. He went away from 
his father's house. On a visit, it was said ; 
but to go away on a visit in the middle of 
the shooting season, when your father's house 
ii fiiU of guests, was, all the young men 
thought, the most extraordinary thing whicli, 
even in the freedom of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an only son, deputy master of the estab- 
;nt, had ever been known to do. 



It was a long dme before it was fully 
understood in Dura what had become of 
Ned. At first it was said he had gone on a 
visit, then that he had joined some of his 
college friends in an expedition abroad ; but 
before spring it began to be fully understood, 
though nobody could tell how, that Ned had 
gone off from his home, and that though 
occasional letters came &<oin him, his family 



did not always know where he was or what 
he was about There was no distinct autho- 
rity for this, but the whole nei^bourhood 
became gradually aware of it The general 
idea ivas that he had gone away because 
N'oroh Drummond had refused him ; and the 
consequence was that Norah Drummond wa* 
looked upon with a certain mixture of disap- 
proval and envy by the youthful communi^. 
The girls felt to their hearts the grandeur of 
her position. Some we^e angry, taking 
Ned's part, and declaring vehemently that she 
had " led him on ; " some were sympathetic, 
feeling that poor Norah was to be pitied for 
the tragical necessity of dismissing a lover ; 
but all felt the proud distinction she had 
acquired by thus driving a nian (they did not 
say boy) to despair. TTie boys, for the most 
l>art, condemned Ned as a muff — but in theit 
hearts felt a certain pride in him, as proving 
that ihcir side was still capable of a great act 
of decision and despair. As for Norah, when 
the news burst ujion her, her kind little heart 
was brokeiL She cried tiH her pretty ej'cs 
were Eke an old woman's. She gave herself 
a Tiolenl headache, and turned away from all 
eonsolaiion, and denounced herself as the 
wicketlest ojid crudest of beings. It was na- 
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• tural that Norah should believe it implicitly. 
After that scene in the Rectory gar:! en, when 
poor Ned, in his boyish passion, had half 
thrown the responsibility of his life upon her 
shoulders, there had been other scenes of a 
not unsiniilar kind ; and there was that last 
meeting at the door of the Gatehouse, when 
she had dismissed him so summarily. Oh, if 
he had only looked round, Norah thought ; 
and she remembered, with a passing gleam 
of consolation, that she had intended to wave 
her hand to him. " What shall I do ? Oh, 
what shall I do?" she said, "if— anything 
should happen to him, mamma, I shall have 
killed him I If anybody calls me a murderess, 
I shall not have a word to say." 

** Not so bad as that, my darling," Habn 
said, soothing her; but Helen herself was 
very deeply moved. This was the revenge, 
the punishment she had dreamt of By her 
means, whom he had injured so deeply, Regi- 
nald Burton's only son had been driven away 
from him, and all his hopes and plans for his 
boy brought to a sudden end. It was revenge ; 
but the revenge was not sweet Christianity, 
heaven knows, has not done all for us which 
it might have done, but yet it has so far 
changed the theories of* existence that the 
va^e craving of the sufferer for punishment 
to its oppressors gives little gratification when 
it is fulfilled. Helen was humbled to the dust 
with remorse and compunction for the passing 
thought, which could scarcely be called an 
intention, the momentary, visionary sense of 
triumph she had felt in her daughter's power 
(as slie believed) to disturb all the plans of the 
others. Now that was done which it had 
given her a vague triumph to think of; and 
though her tears were not so near the surface 
as Norah' s, her shame and pain were deeper. 
And this was all the more the fact because she 
dared not express it A word of sympathy 
from her (she felt) would have looked like 
n- ithing so much as the waving of a flag of 
triumph. And, besides, fi-om Ned's own 
family there came no word of complaint. 

The Dura people put the very best face upon 
it possible. Mrs. Burton, who had never 
been known to show any emotion in her life, 
of course made none of her feelmgs visible. 
Her husband declared that ** my young fool 
of a son " preferred amusing himself abroad 
to doing any work at home. Clara was the 
only one who betrayed herself She assured 
Katie Dalton, in confidence, tliat she never 
could bear to see that hateful Norali again — 
that she was sure it was all her fault. That 
Ned would never have looked at ner had not 
she everything in her power to "draw him 



on " — and then cast him off because some- 
body better worth having came in her way. 
Clara's indignation was sharp and vehemeut 
It was edged with her own grievance, which 
she was not too proud to refer to in terms 
which could not disguise her feelings. But 
she was the only one of her house who allowed 
that Ned's disappearance had any significance. 
His mother said nothing at all on the subject 
even to her husband and her child ; but in 
reality it was the severest blow that fate had 
ever aimed at her. Her ho|)es for his " career " 
toppled over like a house of cards. The 
Merewethers, astounded at the apology which 
had to be sent in reply to their invitation -to 
Ned for Christmas, suddenly slackened in 
their friendship. Lady Florizel ceased to 
write to Clara, and the Marchioness sent no 
more notes, weighted with gilded coronets, to 
her dear Mrs. Burton. So far as that noble 
household was concerned, • Ned's prospects 
had come to an end. The son of so rich a 
man, future proprietor of Dura, might have 
been accepted had he been on the spot to 
press his suit ; but the Ladies Merewether 
were voung and fair, and not so poor as to 
be pressed upon any one. So Lady Florizel 
and the parliamentary influence sunk into the 
background ; and keenly to the intellectual 
machine, which served Mrs. Burton instead 
of a heart, went the blow. This was the mo- 
ment, she felt, in which Ned could have made 
himself "safe," and disentangled himself from 
the fatal web which instinct told her her hus- 
band was weaving about his feet There was 
no confidence on business matters between 
Mr. Burton and his wife ; but a woman can- 
not be a man's constant companion for twenty 
vears without divining him, and understand- 
ing, without the aid of words, something of 
what is going on in his mind. She had felt, 
even before Ciolden's arrival, a certain vague 
sense of difficulty and anxiety. His arrival 
made her sure of it. He had been abroad, 
withdrawn from the observation of English • 
mercantile society for all these years ; but his 
talents as the pilot of a sliip, des|)erately 
making way through rocks and sandbanks, 
were sufficiently well known ; and his appear- 
ance was confirmation sure to Mrs. Burton of 
all her fears. Thus she felt in her reticent, 
silent breast that her boy had thrown up his , 
only chance. The son of the master of Dura 
could have done so much — the son of a bank- 
rupt could do nothing. He might have with- 
drawn himself from all risk — established him- 
self in a sure position — had he taken her 
advice ; and he had not taken it It was the 
hardest personal blow she had ever received. 
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It did not move her to tears, as it wouldJiave 
done most women. She had not that outlet 
for her sorrow ; but it disarranged the intel- 
lectual machinery for the moment, and made 
her feel incapable of more thinking or plan- 
ning. Even her motherhood had thus its 
anguish, probably as deep an anguish as she 
was capable of feeling. She was balked once 
more — her labor was in vain, and her hopes 
in vain. She had more mind than all of her 
family put together, and she knew it ; but her^ 
Bnce more, as so often in her experience, the 
fleshly part in which she was so weak, over- 
rode the mind, and brought its counsels to 
ndught. It would be hard to estimate the 
kind and degree of suffering which such a 
conviction brought. 

Time went on, however, as it always does ; 
stole on, while people were thinking of other 
things, discussing Ned*s disappearance and 
Norah's remorse, and Mr. Nicholas's hopes 
of a living, and Mary's trousseau. When the 
first faint glimmer of the spring began, they 
had another thing to talk of, which was that 
Cyril Rivers had appeared on the scene again, 
often coming down from London to spend a 
day, and then so ingratiating himself with the 
Rectory people, and even with Nicholas, the 
bridegroom elect, that now and then he was 
asked to spend a night This time, however, 
he was not invited to the great house ; neither 
would Mrs. Drummond ask him, though he 
was constantly there. She was determined 
that nobody should say she drew him on this 
time, people said. But the fact was that 
Helen's heart was sick of the subject alto- 
gether, and that she would have gone out of 
her way to avoid any one who had been con- 
nected with the Burtons, or who might be 
supposed to minister to that revenge of which 
she was so bitterly ashamed. While Cyril 
Rivers went and came to Dura village, Mr. 
Golden became an equally frequent visitor 
at the House. The city men in the white 
villas had been filled with consternation at 
the first sight of him ; but latterly began to 
make stiff returns to his hearty morning salu- 
tations when he went up to town along with 
them. It was so long ago ; and nothing posi- 
tively had been proved against him ; and it 
was hard, they said, to crush a man altogether, 
who, possibly, was trying to amend his ways. 
Perhaps they would have been less charitable 
had he been living anywhere else than at the 
great house. Gradually, however, his pres- 
ence became expected in Dura ; he was al- 
ways there when there were guests or festivi- 
ties going on. And never had the Burtons 
been so gay. They seemed to celebrate their 



son's departure by a double rush of dissipa- 
tion, i'he idea of any trouble bein^ near so 
pleasant, so brilliant a place was ridiculous, 
and whatever Mrs. Burton's thoughts on the 
subject might have been, she said nothing, 
but sent out her invitations, and assembled 
her guests with her usual calm. The Rectory 
people were constantly invited, and so indeed 
were the Drummonds, though neither Norah 
nor her mother had the heart to go. 

Things were in this gay and festive state 
when Mr. Baldwin suddenly one morning 
paid his daughter a visit It was not one of 
his usual visits, accompanied by the two 
aunts, and the old man-servant and the tw< 

maids. These visits had grown rarer of late 

Mrs. Burton had so many guests, and of su 
rank, that to arrange the days for her fathe 
on which the minister of the chapel could 
asked to dinner, and a plain joint provid 
grew more and more difficult ; while the ol 
people grew more and more alarmed and in 
dignant at the way Clara was going on. " He 
dress alone must cost a fortune," her aur 
Louisa said. " And the boy brought up a 
if he were a young Lord ; and the girl nev 
to touch a needle nor an account-book in h 




life," said Mrs. Everest ; and they all kne=^ 
by experience that to ** speak to " Clara w 
quite futile. "She will take her own wa 
brother, whatever you say," was the verdi 
of both ; and Mr. Baldwin knew it was a ti 
one. Nevertheless, there came a day wh 
he felt it was his, duty to speak to Clara, 
have something to say to Haldane ; and so: 
thing to arrange with the chapel manage 
he said apologetically to his sisters ; and w< 
down all alone, in his black coat and 
white tie, with his hat very much on the bsu 
of his head, to his daughter's great house. 

<* I have got some business with Halda- 
and with the chapel managers," he said, 
peating his explanation ; " and I thought 
I was here, Clara, I might as well come 
and see you." 

** You are very welcome always, papa." 

" But I don't know if I shall be welcoi 
to-day," he went on, "because I want 
speak to you, Clara." 

"I know," she said, with a faint sm 
" about our extravagance and all that I 
of no use. I may as well say this to you 
once. I cannot stop it if I would ; an 
don't know that I would stop it if I could.' 

" Do you know," he said, coming fo 
to her, and laying his hand on her should 
for though b'* """"e his hat on the back of 
head, and took the chair at public raeetin 
he was a kind man, and loved his only c 
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"Do you know, Clara, tiiat m the City — you 
may despise the City, my dear, but it is all- 
important to your husband — do you know 
they say Burton is going too fast ? I wish I 
could contradict it, but I can't. They say 

He*s in a bad way. They say " 

"Tell me everything, papa. I am quite 
able to bear it." 

" Well, my dear, I don't want to make you 

unhappy," said Mr. Baldwin, drawing a long 

breath, " but people do begin to whisper, in 

the best-informed circles, that he is very 

heavily involved." 

"Well?" she said, looking up at him. 
She too drew a long breath, her face, perhaps, 
paled by the tenth of the tint But her blue 
oyes looked up undaunted, without a shadow 
in them. Her composure, her calm question, 
drove even Mr. Baldwin, who was used to 
his daughter's ways, half out of himself. 

"Well?" he cried. "Clara, you must be 
xnad. If this is so, what can you think of 
yourself, who never try to restrain or to rem- 
edy ? — ^who never made an attempt to retrench 
or save a penny ? If your husband has even 
the slightest shadow of embarrassment in his 
lousiness, is this great, splendid house, full of 
quests and entertainments, the way to help 
liim through?" 

" It is as good a way a^ any other," she 
said, still looking at him. " Papa, you speak 
in ignorance of both him and me. I don't 
luiow his circumstances ; he does not tell me. 
J t is he that enjoys all this ; not me. And if 
lie really should be in danger, I suppose he 
thinks he had better enjoy it as long as he 
can ; and that is my idea too." 

" Enjoy it as long as he can 1 Spend other 
3)eople's money in every kind of folly and 
extravagance 1 " cried Mr. Baldwin aghast 
" Clara, you must be mad." 

"No, indeed," she said quietly. "I am 
very much in my senses. I know nothing 
about other people's money. I cannot con- 
trol Mr. Burton in his business, and he does 
not tell me. But don't suppose 1 have not 
thought this all over. I have taken every 
circumstance into consideration, papa, and 
every possibility. If we should ever be 
ruined, we shall have plenty to bear when 
that comes. There is Clary to be taken into 
consideration too. If there were only two 
days between Mr. Burton and bankruptcy I 
should give a ball on one of those days. 
Clary has a right to it This wjll be her only 
moment if what you say is tnie." 

To describe Mr. Baldwin's consternation, 
his utter amazement, the eyes with which he 
contemplated his child, would be beyond my 



power. He could not, as people say, believe 
his ears. It seemed to him as if he must be 
mistaken, and that her words must have some 
other meaning, which he did not reach. 

"Clara," he said, faltering, "you are be- 
yond me. I hope you understand yourself 
— ^what — you mean. It is beyond me." 

" I understand it perfectly," she said ; and 
then, with a little change of tone, " You un- 
derstand, papa, that I would not speak so 
plainly to any one but you. But to you I 
need not make any secret If it comes to 
the worst. Clary and I — Ned has deserted us 
— will have enough to bear." , 

"You will always have your settlement, 
my. dear," said her father, quite cowed and 
overcome, he could not tell why. 

"Yes. 1 shall have my settlement," she 
said calmly; "but there will be enough to 
bear." 

It was rather a relief to the old man when 
Clary came in, before whom nothing more 
could be said. And he was glad to hurry off 
again, with such astonishment and pain in his 
heart as an honest couple might have felt who 
had found a perverse fairy changeling in their 
child's cradle. He had thought that he knew 
his daughter. "Clara has a cold exterior," 
he had said times without number ; " but she 
has a warm heart." Had she a heart at all ? 
he asked himself; had she a conscience ? 

What was she? — a woman or a The 

old man could have stopped on the way and 
wept He was an honest old man, and a 
kind, but what kind of a strange being was 
this whom he had nourished so long in his 
heart ? It was a relief to him to get among 
his chapel managers, and regulate their ac- 
counts ; and then he took Mr. Truston, th^ 
minister, by the arm, and Walked upon him. 
" Come with me and see Haldane," he said. 
Mr. Truston was the same man who had 
wanted to be faithful to Stephen about the 
Magazine, but never had ventured upon it 
yet 

" I am afraid you are ill,'' said the minister. 
" Lean upon me. If you will come to my' 
house and take a glass of wine." 

" No, no ; with my daughter so near I should 
never be a charge to the brethren," said Mr. 
Baldwin. "And so poor Haldane gets no 
better ? It is a terrible burden upon the con- 
gregation in Ormond Road." 

"It must be indeed. I am sure they have 
been very kind ; many congregations ^" 

" Many congregations would have thrown off 
the burden utterly ; and I confess since they 
have heard that he has published again, and 
has been making money by his books ^" 
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"Ah, yes ; a literary man has such advan- 
tages/' said the minister ¥rith a sigh« 

He did not want to favour the congrega- 
tion in Ormond Road to the detriment of 
one of his own cloth ; and at the same time 
it was hard to go against Mr. Baldwin, the lay 
bishop of the denomination. In this way 
they came to the Gatehouse. Stephen had 
his proofs before him, as usual ; but the pile 
t)f manuscripts was of a different complexion. 
They were no longer any pleasure to him. 
The work was still grateful, such as it was, 
and the power of doing something; but to 
spend his life recording tea-meetings was 
hard. He raised his eyes to welcome his old 
friend with a certain doubt and almost alarm. 
He too knew that he was a burden upon the 
congregation in Ormond Road. 

" My dear fellow, my dear Stephen ! " the 
old man said, very cordially shaking his hand, 
"why you are looking quite strong. We 
shall have him dashing up to Ormond Road 
again, Mrs. Haldane, and giving out his text, 
before we know where we are." 

Stephen shook his head, with such attempt 
at smiling as was possible. Mr. Baldwin, 
however, was not so much afraid of breaking 
bad news to him as he had been at the great 
house. 

" It is high time you should," he continued, 
rubbing his hands cheerfully ; "for the friends 
are fallmg sadly off. We want you there, or 
somebody like you, Haldane. How we are 
to meet the expenses next year is more than 
I can say." 

A dead silence followed. Miss Jane, who 
had been arranging Stephen's books in the 
comer, stopped short to listen. Mrs. Hal- 
dane put on her spectacles to hear the better ; 
and poor Mr. Truston, dragged without know- 
ing it into the midst of such a scene, looked 
around him as if be^ng everybody's forbear- 
ance, and nibbed his hands faintly too. 

" The fact is, my dear Haldane — it was but 
for five years — and now we've come to the end 
of the second fi\^ — and you have been making 
money by your books, people say ^" 

•It was some little time before Stephen 
could answer, his Hps had' grown so dry. "I 
think — I know — ^what you mean," he said. 

" Yes. 1 am afraid that is how it must be. 
Not with my will — not with my will," said 
Mr. Baldwin ; " but then yoM see people 
say you have been making money by your 
books." 

"He has made sixteen pounds in two 
years," said Miss Jane. 

Stephen held up his hand hurriedly. " I 
know how it must be," he said. " Every- 



body's patience, of course, must give way at 
last." 

" Yes — ^that is just about how it is." 

There was very little more said. Mr. 
Baldwin picked up his hat, which he had put 
on the floor, and begged the minister to give 
him his arm a^ain. He shook hands very 
affectionately with everybody ; he gave them, 
as it were, his blessing. They all bore it as 
people ought to bear a great shock, with pale 
faces, without any profane levity. "They 
take it very well," he said, as he went out 
"They are good people. Oh, my dear 
Truston, I don't know a greater sign of the 
difference between the chUdren of this world 
and the children of the lifi;ht than the way in 
which they receive a sudden blow." 

He had given two such blows within an 
hour ; he had a right to speak. And in both 
cases, different as was the mien of the 
sufferers, the blow itself had all the appear- 
ance of a coup de grdce. It had not oc- 
curred to Mr. Baldwin, when he made that 
classification, that it was his own child 
whom he had taken as the type of the chil- 
dren of wrath. He thought of it in the railway, 
going home; and it troubled him. "Poor 
Clara ! her brain must be affected," he 
thought ; he had never heard of anything so 
heathenish as her boldly-professed determina- 
tion to give a ball, if need was, on the eve o. 
her husband's bankruptcy, and for the reason 
that they would have a right to it It horrified 
him a great deal more than if she had risked 
somebody else's money in trade and lost 
Poor Clara 1 what might be coming upon her! 
But, anyhow, he reflected, she had her settle- 
ment, and that she was a child of many 
prayers. 

Mrs. Burton said nothing of this stroke 
which had fallen upon her. It made her 
fears into certainty, and she took certain 
steps accordingly, but told nobody. In 
Stephen's room at the Gatehouse there was 
silence, too, all the weary afternoon. They 
had lost the half of their living at a blow. 
The disaster was too great, too sudden and 
overwhelming to be spoken of; and to one 
of them, to him who was helpless and could 
do nothing, it tasted like the very bitterness 
of death. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mrs. Burton said nothing about her 
troubles to any one : she avoided rather 
than sought confidential intercourse with 
her husband. She formed her plans and 
declined to receive any further information 
on the subject Her argument to herself 
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was that no one could have any right to 
suppose she knew. When the' crash came, 
if come it must, she would be universally 
considered the fii*st of the victims. The 
very fact of her entertainments and splen- 
dours would be so much evidence that she 
knew nothing about it — and indeed what did 
she know ? her own fears and suspicions, her 
father's hints of coming trouble — nothing 
more. Her husband had never said a warn- 
ing word to her which betrayed alarm or 
anxiety. She stood on the verge of the pre- 
cifMce, which she felt a moral certainty was 
before her, and made her arrangements like 
a queen in the plenitude of her power. 
" There will be enough to bear," she repeated 
to herself. She called all the county about 
her in these spring months before people had 
as yet gone to town. She made Dura blaze 
with lights and echo with music : she filled 
it full of guests. She ma^e her entertain- 
ments on so grand a scale, that everything that 
had hitherto been known there was thrown 
into the shade. The excitement, so far as 
excitement could penetrate into her steady 
little soul, sustained and kept her up ; or at 
least the occupation did, and the thousand 
arrangements, big and little, which were 
necessary. If her husband was ever tempted 
to seek her sympathy in these strange wild 
brilliant days which passed like a dream — if 
the burden on his shoulders ever so bowed the 
man down that he would have been glad to 
lean it upon hers, it is imposdble to say ; 
he looked at her sometimes wondering what 
was in her mind ; but he was not capable of 
understanding that clear determined intelli- 
gence. He thought she had got fairly into 
the whirl of mad dissipation and enjoyed it. 
She was playing into his hands, she was 
doing the best that could be done to veil his 
tottering steps, and divert public attention 
from his business misfortunes. He had no 
more idea why she was doing it, or with what 
deliberate conscious steps she was marching 
foVward to meet ruin, than he had of any other 
incomprehensible wonder in heaven or earth. 
The Haldanes made no secret of the 
distress which had fallen upon them. It was 
a less loss . than the cost of one of Mrs. 
Burton's parties, but it was unspeakable to 
thetn who had no way of replacing it By 
one of those strange coincidences, however, 
which occur so often when good people are 
driven to desperation, Stephen's publisher 
quite unexpectedly sent him in April a 
cheque for fifty pounds, the produce of his 
last book, a book which he had called "The 
Windoni'i" and whid was a kind of moral of 



his summer life and thoughts. It was not, 
he himself thought, a very good book- ; it was 
a medley of fine things and poor things, 
not quite free from that personal twaddle 
which it is so difficult to keep out of an 
invalid's or a recluse's view of human affairs. 
But then the British public is fond of per- 
sonal twaddle, and liked those bits best which 
the author was most doubtful about. It was 
a cheap little work, published by one of 
those firms which are known as religions 
publishers; and nothing could be more un- 
expected, more fortunate, more consoling, 
than this fifty pounds. Mrs. Haldanc, with 
a piety which, perhaps, was a little con- 
temptuous of poor Stephen's powers, spoke 
of it, with tears in her eyes, as an answer to 
prayer ; while Miss Jane, who was proud of 
her brother, tried to apportion the credit, 
half to Providence and half to Stephen ; but 
anyhow it made up the lost allowance for 
the current year, and gave the poor souls 
time to breathe. 

All this time the idea which had come into 
Dr. Maiuice's hiind on the day of the picnic 
in October had been slowly germinating. 
He was not a man whose projects ripened 
quickly, and this was a project so delicate 
that it took him a long time to get it fully 
matured, and to accustom himself to it It 
had come to full perfection in his mind when 
in the end of April Mrs. Drummond received 
a letter fi-om him, inviting Norah and her- 
self to ^o to his house for a few days, to see 
the exhibitions and other shows which be- 
long to that period of the year. This was 
an invitation which thrilled Norah's soul 
within her. She was at a very critical mo- 
ment of her life. She had lost the honest 
young lover of her childhood, the boy whose 
love and service had grown so habitual to 
her that nobo.dy but Norah knew how dreary 
the winter had been without him ; and she 
was at present exposed to the full force of 
attentions much more close, much more 
subtle and skilful, but perhaps not so honest 
and faithful. Norah had exchanged the devo- 
tion of a young man who loved her as 
his own soul, for die intoxicating homage of 
a man who was very much in love with her, 
but who knew that his prospects would be 
deeply injured, and his position compromised, 
did he win the girl wKom he wooed with all 
the fascinations of a hero in a romance, and 
all the persistency of a mind set upon ha ring 
its own way. His whole soul was set upon 
winning her ; but what to do afterwards was 
not so clear, and Rivers, like many another 
adventurer in love and in war, left the 
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morrow to provide for itself. But Norah 
was very reluctant to be won. Sometimes, 
indeed, capitulation seemed very near at 
hand, but then her lively little temper would 
rise up again, or some hidden susceptibility 
would be touched, or the girl's independent 
soul would rise in arms against the thought 
of being subjugated like a young woman in 
a book by this " novel-hero I " What were 
his dark eyes, his speaking glances, his skilful 
inference of a devotion above words, to her ? 
Had not she ri*ad about such wiles a thou- 
sand times ? And was it not an understood 
rule that the real hero, the true lover, the first 
of men, was never this bewitching personage, 
but the plainer, ruder man in the background, 
with perhaps a big nose, who was not very 
lovely to look upon ? These thoughts con- 
tended in Norah with the fascinations of him 
whom she began to think of as the contre-htros, 
I'he invitation to London was doubly welcome 
to her, insomuch that it interrupted this current 
of thought, and gave her something new to 
think about She was fond of Dr. Maurice : 
she had not been in town since she was a child : 
she wanted to see the parks and the pictures, 
and all the stir and tumult of life. For all 
these six years, though Dura was so near town, 
the mother and daughter had never been in 
London. And it looked so bright to Norah, 
bright with all the associations of her 
childhood, and full of an interest which 
no other place could ever have in its 
associations with the terrible event which 
ended her childhood. "You will go, mam- 
ma ? " she said, wistfully reading the letter a 
second time over her mother's shoulder. 
And Helen, who felt the need of an inter- 
ruption and something new to think of as 
much as her child did, answered " Ves." 

Dr. Maurice was more excited about the 
approaching event than they were, though 
he had to take no thought about his ward- 
robe, and they had to take a great deal of 
thought ; the question of Norah's frocks was 
^nothing to his fussiness and agitation about 
the ladies' rooms and all the arrangements 
for their, comfort. He invited an old aunt 
. who lived near to come and stay with him 
.' for the time of the Drummonds' visit, a pre- 
' caution which seemed to her, as it seems to 
me, quite unnecessarv. I do not think 
Helen would have haa the least hesitation in 
going to his house at her age, though there 
had been no chaperon. It was he who 
wanted the chaperon : he was quite coy 
and bashful about the business altogether: 
and the old aunt, who was a sharp old lady, 
was not only much amused, but had her 



suspicions aroused. *In the afternoon, be- 
fore his visitors arrived, he was particularly 
fidgety. " If you want to go out, Henry, I will 
receive your guests," the old lady said, not 
without a chuckle of suppressed amusement, 
" probably they will only arrive in time to 
get dressed before dinner. You may leave 
them to me." 

"You are very kind," said the doctor, 
but he did not go away. He walked from 
one end of the big drawing-room to the 
other, and looked at himself in the mirror 
between the windows, and the mirror over 
the mantelpiece. And then he took up his 
position before the fireplace, where of course 
there was nothing but cut paper. "How 
absiu'd are all the relations between men 
and women," he said, "and how is it that 
I cannot ask my friend's widow, a woman 
in middle life, to come to my house — with- 
out ^" 

"Without having me?" said the aunt 
" My dear Henry, I have told you before— 
I think you could. I have no patience with 
the freedom of the present day, in resjiect 
to young people, but, so far as this goes, I 
think you are too particular — I am sure you 
could ^" 

" You must allow me to be the best judge, 
aunt, of a matter that concerns myself," said 
Dr. Maurice, with gentle severity. " I know 
very well what would happen : there would 
be all sorts of rumours and reports. People 
might not, perhaps, say there was anything 
absolutely wrong between us — Pray may 1 
ask what you are laughing at ?" 

For the old lady had interrupted him by • 
a low laugh, which it was beyond her power 
to keep in. 

" Nothing, my dear, nothing," she said, in 
a little alarm. " I am sure I beg your iwir- 
don, Henry. I had no idea you were so 
sensitive. How old may this lady be ? " 

" The question is not about this lady, my 
dear aunt," he answered in the dogmatic 
impatient tone which was so unlike him, 
" but about any lady. It might happen to 
be a comfort to me to have a housekeeper I 
could rely on. It would be a great pleasure 
to be able to contribute to tlie comfort of 
Robert Drummond's family, popr fellow. 
But I dare not. I know the arrangement 
would no sooner be made than the world 
would say all sorts of things. How old is 
Mis. Drummond? She was under twenty 
when they were married, I know — and poor 
Drummond was about my own age. That is, 
let me see, how long ago? Norah is about 
eighteen, between eighteen and nineteea 
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Her mother must be nearly, if not quite, 

forty, I should think '' 

"Then, my dear Henry " began the 

old lady. 

" Why, here they are," he said, rushing to 
the window. But it was only a cab next 
door, or over the way. He went back to his 
position with a little flush upon his middle- 
aged countenance. " My dear aunt," he re- 
sumed; with a slight tremor in his voice, " it 
is not a matter that can be discussed, I as- 
sure you. I know what would happen ; and 
I know that poor Helen — I mean Mrs. Drum- 
mond — would never submit to anything that 
would compromise her as Norah's mother. 
Even if she were not very sensitive on her 
own account, as women generally are, as 
Norah's mother of course she requu-es to be 
doubly careful. And here am I, the oldest 
friend they have, as fond of that child as if 
she were my own, and prevented by an ab- 
surd punctilio from taking them mto my 
house, and doing my best to make her happy ! 
As I said before, the relations between men 
and women are the most ridiculous things in 
the world." 

" But I do think, Henry, you make too 
much of the difficulties," said the old aunt, 
busying herself with her work, and not ven- 
turing to say more. 

' ** You must allow me to be the best judge," 
he said, with a mixture of irritation and supe- 
riority. "You may know the gossip of the 
drawing-rooms, which is bad enough, I don't 
doubt ; but 1 know what men say." 

" Oh, then, indeed, my poor Henry," said 
the old lady, with vivacity, eagerly seizing the 
opportunity to have one shot on her own side, 
" I can only pray. Good Lord deliver you ; 
for everybody knows there never was a bad 
piece of scandal yet, but it was a man that 
set it on foot" 

Aunt Mary thus had the last word, and 
retired with flying colors, and in very high 
feather from the conflict ; for at this moment 
the Drummonds arrived, and Dr. Maurice 
rushed down-stairs to meet them. The old 
aunt was a personage very well worth know- 
ing, though she has very little to do with this 
history, and it was with mingled curiosity and 
amusement that she watched for the entrance 
of Mrs. Drummond and her daughter. It 
would be a very wise step for him anyhow to 
marry, she thought. The Maurice family 
wfere very well off, and there were not many 
young offshoots of the race to contend for the 
doctor's money. Was he contemplating the 
idea of a wife young enough to be his 
daughter ? or had he really the good sense to 



think of a woman about his own age ? Aunt 
Mary, though she was a woman herself, and 
quite ready to stand up for her own side, 
considered Helen Drummond, under forty, as 
about his own age, though he was over fifty. 
But as the question went through her mind, 
she shook her head. She knew a great many 
men who had made fools of themselves by 
marrying, or wishing to marry, the girl young 
enough to be their daughter ; but the other 
class, who had the good sense, &c., were very 
rare indeed. 

There was, however, very little light thrown 
upon the subject by Aunt Mar/s observations 
that evening. Mrs. Dnimmond was very 
grave, almost sad ; for the associations of the 
house were all melancholy ones, and her last 
visit to it came back very closely into her 
memory as she entered one room — the great 
old gloomy dining-room — where Norah, a 
child, had been placed by Dr. Maurice's 
side at table on that memorable occasion, 
while she, unable even to make a pretence 
of eating, sat and looked on. She could 
not go back now into the state which her 
mind had been in on that occasion. Every- 
thing was calmed and stilled, nay, chilled 
by tliis long interval. She could think of her 
Robert without the sinking of the heart— rthe 
sense of hopeless loneliness — which had 
moved her then. The wound had closed up : 
the blank, if it had not closed up, had acquir- 
ed all the calmness of a long-recognized fact 
She had made up her mind long since, that 
the happiness which she could not then con- 
sent to part with, was over for her. That is 
the great secret of what is called resignation : 
to consent and agree that what you have 
been in the habit of calling happiness is done 
with ) that you must be content to fill its 
place with something else, something less. 
Helen had come to this. She no longer 
looked for it — no longer thought of it It 
was over for her, as her youth was over. 
Her heart was tried, not by active sorrow, but 
by a heavy sense of past pain ; but that did not 
hinder her from taking her part in the conver- 
sation — from smiling at Norah's sallies, at her 
enthusiasm, at all the height of her delight in the 
pleasure Dr. Maurice promised her. Norah 
was the principal figure in the scene. She 
was surrounded on every side by that atmo- 
sphere of fond partiality in which the flowers 
of youth are most ready to unfold themselves. 
Dr. Maurice was even fonder than her 
mother, and more indulgent; for Helen had 
the jealous eye which marks imperfections, 
and that intolerant and sovereign love which 
cannot put up with a flaw or a speck in those 
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it cherishes. To Dr. Maurice the specks and 
flaws were beauties. Norali led the conver- 
sation, was gay for every one, talked for 
every one. And the old aunt laughed within 
herself, and shook her head : *' He cannot 
keep his eyes off her ; he cannot see anything 
but perfection in her, — ^but she is a mere ex- 
cited child, and her mother is a beautiful 
woman," said Aunt Mary to herself; "man's 
•taste and woman's, it is to be supposed, will 
be different to the end of time." But afler 
she had made this observation, the old lady 
was struck by, the caressing, fatherly ways of 
her nephew towards this child He would 
smooth her hair when he passed by her; 
would take her hand into his, unconsciously, 
and pat it ; would lay his hand upon her 
shoulder; none of which things he would 
have ventured to do had he meant to present 
himself to Norah as her lover. He even 
kissed her cheek, when she said good-night, 
with uncontrollable fondness, yet unmis- 
takable composure. What did the man 
mean ? 

He had sketched out a very pretty pro- 
gramme for them for their three days. Next 
evening they were to go to the theatre : the 
next again, to an opera. Norah could not 
walk, she danced as she went up-stairs. " The 
only thing is, will my dress do ? " she said, as 
she hung about her mother in the pretty freah 
room, new prepared, and hung with bright 
chintz, in which Mrs. Drummond was lodged. 
Could it have been done on purpose ? For 
certainly the other rooms in the house still 
retained their dark old furniture*; dark- 
coloured, highly-polished mahogany, with 
deep red and green damask curtains — centu- 
ries old, as Norah thought Mrs. Drummond 
was surprised, too, at the aspect of this 
room. She was more than surprised, she was 
almost offended, by. the presence of the old 
aunt as chaperon. " Does the man think I 
am such a fool as to be afraid of him ? " she 
wondered, with a frown and a smile, but gave 
herself up to Norah' s pleasure, rejoicing to see 
that the theatre and the opera were strong 
enough to defeat for the moment and drive 
from the field both Cyril and Ned. And the 
next day, and the next, passed like days of 
paradise to Norah. She drove about in Dr. 
Maurice's carriage, and laughed at her own 
grandeur, and enjoyed it She called per- 
petually to her mother to notice ladies walk- 
ing who were like themselves. " That is what 
you and I should be doing, if it were not for 
this old darling of a doctor ! trudging along 

in the sun, getting hot and red ^" 

"But think, you little sybarite, that is what 



we shall be doing to-morrow," cried Helen, 
half amused and half afraid. 

•** No, the day after to-morrow," said Norah, 
" and then it \iill be delightful. We can look 
at the people in the carriages, and say, ' We 
are as good as you ; — we looked down upon 
you yesterday.* And mamma, we are going 
to the opera to-night ! " 

" You silly child," Helen said. But to eyes 
that daiiced so, and cheeks that glowed so, 
what could any mother say ? 

It was the after-piece after that opera, how- 
ever, which was what neither mother nor 
daughter had calculated upon, but which, no 
doubt, was the special cause of their invita- 
tion, and of the new chintz in the bedrooms, 
and of all the expense Dr. Maurice had been 
at Norah was tired when they got home. 
She had almost over-enjoyed herself. She 
chattered so that no one could say a word. 
Her cheeks were blazing with excitement 
AVhen the two elder people could get a hear- 
ing, they sent her off to bed, though she pro- 
tested she had not said half she had to say. 
" Save it up for to-morrow," said Dr. Maurice, 
" and run off and put yourself to bed, or 1 
shall have you ill on my hands. Mrs. Dnuu- 
mond, send her away." 

"Go, Norah, dear, you are tired," said 
Helen. 

Norah stood protesting, with her pretty 
white cloak hanging about her ; her . rose- 
ribbons a little in disorder ; her eyes like two 
sunbeams. How fondly her old friend looked 
at her ; with what proud, tender, adoring, 
fatherly admiration ! If Aunt Mary had not 
been away in bed, then at least she must 
have divined. Dr. Maurice lit her candle 
and took her to the door. He stooped down 
suddenly to her ear and whispered, " I have 
something to say to your mother." Norah 
could not have explamed the sensation that 
came over her. She grew chill to her very 
fingers' ends, and gave a wondering glance at 
him, then accepted the candle without a word, 
and went away. The wonder was still in 
her eyes when she got up-stairs, and looked at 
herself in the glass. Instead of tlirowing off 
her cloak to see how she looked, as is a girl's 
first impulse, she stared blankly into the glass, 
and could see nothing but that surprise. 
What could he be going to talk about ? What 
would her mother say ? 

Helen had risen to follow her daughtei, 
but Dr. Maurice came back, having closed 
the door carefully, and placed a chair for her. 
"Mrs. Drummond, can you give me ten 
minutes ? I have something to say to you," 
he said. 
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" Surely," said Helen ; and she took her 
seat, somewhat surprised ; but not half so 
much surprised as Norah was, nor, indeed, 
so much as Dr. Maurice was, now that 
matters had finally come to a crisis, to find 
himself in such an extraordinary position. 
Helen ran lightly over in her mind a number 
of subjects on which he might be going to 
speak to her ; but the real subject never 
ertered her thoughts. He did not sit down, 
though he had given her a chair. He moved 
about uneasily in front of her, changing his 
'attitude a dozen times in a minute, and 
clearing his throat. ** He is going to offer 
me money for Norah," was Helen's thought. 

" Mrs. Drummond," he said — and his be- 
ginning con^med her in her idea — *•"! am 
not a — marrying man, as you know. I am— 
l>ast the age — when men think of such things. . 
I am on the shady side of fifty, though not 
very far gone ; and you are — about forty, I 
suppose ? " 

•* Thirty-nine," said itelen, with more and 
more surprise, and yet with the natural re- 
luctance of a woman to have a yeUr unjusdy 
added to her age. 

"Well, well, it is very much the same 
thing. I never was in .love that I know of, 
at least not since ; — and — and — that sort of 
thing, of course, is over for — ^you." 

" Dr. Maurice, what do you mean ? " cried 
Helen in dismay. 

"Well, it is not very hard to guess," he 
said doggedly. ** I mean that you are past 
the love-business, you know, and I — never 
came to it, so to speak. Look here, Helen 
Drummond, why shouldn't you and I, if it 
comes to that — marry ? If I durst do it Fd 
ask you to come and live here, and let 
Norah be child to both of us, without any 
nonsense between you and me. But that 
can't be done, as you will easily perceive. 
Now, I am sure we could put up with one 
another as well as most people, and we have 
one strong bond between us in Norah — and 
— I could give her everything she wishes for. 
I could and I would provide for her when I 
die. You are not one to want pretences 
made to you, or think much of a sacrifice for 
your child's sake. I am not so vain but to 
allow that it might be a sacrifice — to us 
bodi." 

" Dr. Maurice," said Helen, half laughing, 
half sobbing, "if this is a joke " 

" Joke ! am I in the way of making such 
jokes ? Why, it has cost me six months to 
think this joke out. There is no relaxation 
of the necessary bonds that I would not be 
ready to allow. You know the house and 



my position, and everything I could offer. 
As for settlements, and all business of that 
kind " 

"Hush," she said. "Stop!" She rose up 
and held out her hand to him. There were 
tears in her eyes ; but there was also a smile 
on her face, and a blush which went and 
came as she spoke. "Dr. Maurice," she 
said, " don't think that I cannot appreciate 
the pure and true friendship for Robert and 
me " 

" Just so, just so 1 " he interposed, nodding 
his head ; he put his other hand on hers, 
and patted it as he had patted Norah's, but 
he did not again look her in the face. The 
elderly bachelor had grown shy— he did not 
know why ; the most ^curious sensation, a 
feeling quite unknown to him was creeping 
about the region of his heart 

"And the love for Norah ** resumed 

Helen. 

" Just so, just so." 

"\Vhich have made you think of this. 

But — ^but — but " She stopped ; she had 

been running to the side of tears, when sud- 
denly she changed her mind. " But I think 
it is all a mistake I I am quite ready to 
come and stay with you, to keep house for 
you, to let you have Norah's company, when 
you like to ask us. I don't want any 
chaperon. Your poor, dear, good aunt ! Dr. 
Maurice," cried Helen, her voice rising into 
a hysterical laugh, " I assure you it is all a 
mistake." 

He let her hand drop out of his. He turned 
away from her with a shrug of his shoulders. 
He walked to the table and screwed up the 
moderator lamp, which had run down. Then 
he came back to his former position and said, 
" I am much more in the world than you are ; 
you will permit me to consider myself the best 
judge in this case. It is not a mistake. And 
I have no answer from you to my proposal as 
yet." 

Then Helen's strength gave way. The more 
serious view which she had thrust from her, 
which she had rejected as too solemn, came 
back. The blush vanished from her face, and 
so did the smile. " You were his friend," she 
said with quivering lips. " You loved him as 
much as any one could, except me. Have 
you forgotten you are speaking to — Robert's 
wife ? " 

"Good Lord!" cried Dr. Maurice, with 
sudden terror ; " but he is dead." 

" Yes, he is dead ; bur I do not see what 
difference that makes; when a woman has 
once been a man's wife, she is so always. If 
there is any other world at all, she must be so 
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always. I hate the very name of widow ! " 
cried Helen, vehemently, with the tears glit- 
tering in her eyes. " I abhor it ; I don*t be- 
lieve in it I am his wife I " 

Dr. Maurice was a man who had always 
held himself to be invincible to romantic or 

« 

high-flown feelings. But somehow he was 
startled by this view of the question. It had 
not occurred to him before ; for the moment 
it staggered him, so that he had to pause and 
think it over. Then he said, " Nonsense I " 
abruptly. " Mrs. Drummond, I cannot think 
that such a view as this is worth a moment's 
consideration ; it is against both reason and 
common sense." 

She did not make any reply ; she inade a 
movement of her hand, deprecating, expostu- 
lating, but she would* not say any more. 

"And Scripture, too," said Dr. Maurice, 
triumphantly ; " it is quite against Scripture." 
Then he remembered that this was not simply 
an argument in which he was getting the bet- 
ter, but a most practical question. " If k is 
disagreeable to you, it is a different matter," 
he said; "but I had hoped, with all the 
allowances I was ready to make, and for 
Norah's saks. -" 

" It is Dot disagreeable. Dr. Maurice ; it is 
simply im^jossible, and must always be so," 
she said. 

Then th':r $ was another silence, and the two 
stood opposite n each other, not looking at 
each other, longing both for something to firee 
them. "In that case I suppose there had 
better be no more words on the subject," he 
said, turning half away. 

" Except thanks," she cried ; " thanks for 
the most generous thoughts, the truest friend- 
ship. I will never forget ** 

" I do not know how far it was generous," 
he said moodily, and he got another candle 
and lighted it for her, as he had done for 
Norah ; " and the sooner you forget the bet- 
ter. Good night." 

Good night ! When he looked round the 
vacant room a moment after, and felt himself 
alone, it seemed to Dr. Maurice as if he had 
been dreaming. He must have fallen down 
suddenly from some height or other — fallen 
heavily and bruised himself, he thought — and 
so woke up out of an odd delusion quite un- 
like him, which had arisen he could not tell 
how. It was a very curious sensation. He 
felt sore and downcast, sadly disappointed 
and humbled in his own conceit, it had not 
even occurred to him that the matter might 
end in this way. He gave a long sigh, and 
said aloud, "^ Perhaps it is quite as well it has 
ended so. Probably we should not have liked 



it had we tried it," and then went up to his 
lonely chamber, hearing, as he thought, his 
step echo over sill the vacant house. Yes, it 
was a vacant house. He had chosen that it 
should be years ago, and yet the feeling now 
was dreary to him, and it would never be any- 
thing but vacant for all the rest of his life. ^ 

f 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was difficult for the two who had thus 
parted at night to meet again at the breakfast- 
table next morning without any sign of that 
encounter, before tiie sharp eyes of Aunt Maiy, 
and Norah' s youthful, vivacious powers of 
observation. Dr. Maurice was the one who 
found the ordeal most hard. He was sullen, 
and had a headache, and talked very little, 
not feeling able for it. "You are bilious, 
Henry ; that is what it is," the iiunt S3'cL 
But though he was over fifty, and prided h-m- 
self on his now utterly prosaic character, the 
doctor felt wounded by such an explanation. 
He did not venture to glance at Helen, even 
when he shook hands with her ; though he had 
a lurking curiosity within him to see how she 
looked, whether triumphant or sympathetic 
He knew that he ought to have been gay and 
full of talk, to put the best face possible upon 
his downfall ; but he did not feel able to do 
it ; not to feel sore, not to feel small, aod 
miserable, and disappointed, was beyond his ' 
powers. Helen was not gay either, nor at all 
triumphant; she felt the embarrassment of 
the position as much as he did ; but in these 
cases it is the woman who generally has her 
wits most about her; and Mrs. Drummond, 
who was conscious also of her child's jealous 
inspection, talked rather more than usual 
Norah had demanded to know what the doc- 
tor had to say on the previous night ; a certun 
dread was in her mind. She had felt that 
something was coming, something that threat- 
ened the peace of the world. "What did 
he say to you, mamma?" she had asked 
anxiously. " Nothing of importance," Helen 
had replied. But Norah knew better; and 
all that bright May morning, while the sun- 
shine shone out of doors, even though it was 
in London, and tempted the country girl 
abroad, she kept by her mother's side, and 
watched her with suspicious eyes. Had 
Norah known the real state of affairs, her 
shame and indignation would have known no ' 
bounds ; but Helen made so great an effort 
to dismiss all consciousness from her face and 
tone, that the child was balked at last, and 
retired from the field. Aunt Mary, who had 
experience to back her, saw more clearly. 
Whatever had been going to happen had hap. 
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pened, she perceived, and had not been suc- 
cessful Thus they all breakfasted, watchmg 
each other. Helen being the only one who 
blew everything and betrayed nothing. After 
breakfast they were going to the Exhibition. 
It had been deferred to this day, which was 
to be their last. 

" I do not think I will go," said Dr. Mau- 
rice; and then he caught Norah*s look full 
of disappointment, which was sweet to him. 
" You want me, do you, child ? " he asked. 
There was a certain ludicrous pathos in the 
emphasis whicli was almost too much for 
Helen's gravity, though, indeed, laughter was 
little in her thoughts. 

"Of course I want you," said Norah; 
''and so does mamma. Fancy sending us 
away to wander about London by ourselves ! 
That was not what you inyited us for, surely. 
Dr. Maurice ? And then after the pictures, 
let us have another splendid drive in the 
carriage, and despise all the people who are 
walking ! It will be the last time. You rich 
people, you have not half the pleasure you 
might have in being rich. I suppose, now, 
when you see out of the carriage window 
somebody you know walking, it does not 
make you proud ? " 

"I don't diink it does," said the doctor 
with a smile. 

"That is because you are hardened to 
it," said Norah. "You can have it when- 
ever you please; but as for me, I am as 
proud " 

" I wish you had it always, my dear," said 
Dr. Maurice ; and this time his tone was 
almost lachrymose. It was so hard-hearted 
of Helen to deny her child these pleasures 
and advantages, all to be purchased at the 
rate of a small personal sacrifice on her part — 
*a sacrifice such as he himself was quite ready 
to make. 

" Oh, I should not mind that," cried 
Norah ; " if I had it always I should get har- 
dened to it too. I should not mind ; most 
likely then I should prefer walking, and think 
carriages only fit for old ladies. Didn't you 
say that one meets everybody at the Aca- 
demy, mamma?" 

" A great many people, Norah." 

" I wonder whom we shall meet," said the 
girl ; and a sudden blush floated over her 
fece. Helen looked at her with some 
anxiety. She did not know what impression 
Cyril Rivers might have made on Norah' s 
heart Was it him she was thinking of? 
"Mrs. Drummond herself wondered, too, a 
little. She was half afraid of the old friends 
she might see there. But then she reflected 



to herself dreamily, that life goes very quickly 
in London, that six years was a long time, 
and that her old friends might have forgotten 
her. How changed her own feelings were 1 
She had never been fond of painters, her 
husband^s brothers inarms. Now the least 
notable of them, the most painty, the most 
slovenly, would Jook somehow like a shadow 
of Robert Should she see any of those old 
faces? Whom should she meet? Norah* s 
light question moved many echoes of which 
the child knew nothing; .and it was to be 
answered in a way of which neither of them 
dreamed. 

The mere entrance into those well-known 
rooms had an indescribable effect upon 
Helen. How it all rushed back upon her, 
the old life I The pilgrimages up those steps, 
the progress through the crowd to tliat 
special spot where one picture was hung ; 
the anxiety to see how it looked — if there 
was anything near that " killed " it in colour, 
or threw it into the shade in power ; her own 
private hope, never expressed to any one, 
that it might "come better" in the new 
^lace. Dr. Maurice stalked along by her 
side, but he did not say anything to her ; 
and for her part, she could not speak — her 
heart and her eyes were full. She could 
only see the other people's pictures glimmer- 
ing as through a mist It seemed so strange 
to her, almost humiliating, that there was 
nothing of her own to go to — nothing to 
make a centre to this gallery, which had 
relapsed into pure art, without any personal 
interest in it By-and-by, when the first 
shock had worn off, she began to be able to 
see what was on the walls, and to come back 
to her present circumstances. So many 
names were new to her in those six years ; 
so many that she once knew had crept out 
of sight into comers and behind doorways. 
She had begun to get absorbed in the sight, 
which was so much more to her than to most 
people, when Mr. Rivers came up to them. 
He had known they were to be in town ; he 
had seen them at the opera the previous 
night, and had found out a good deal about 
their plans. But London was different from 
Dura ; and he had not ventured to offer his 
attentions before the eyes of all the world, 
and all the cousins and connections and 
friends who might have come to a knowledge 
of the fact that an unknown pretty face had 
attracted his homage. But of a morning, at 
the Royal Academy, he felt himself pretty 
safe ; there every one is liable to meet some 
friend from the country, and the most watch- 
ful eyes of society are not on the alert at 
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early hours. He came to them now with 
eager salutations. 

" I tried hard to get at you at the opera 
last night," he said, putting himself by No- 
rah*s side ; " but I was with my own people, 
and I could not get away." 

" Were you at the opera last night ? " said 
Norah, with not half the surprise he antici- 
pated ; for she was not aware of the facilities 
of locomotion in such places, nor that he 
might have gone to her had he so desired ; 
and besides, she h^d seen no one, being in- 
tent upon the stage. Yet there was a furtive 
look about him now, a glance round now and 
then, to see .who was near them, which 
startled her. She could not make out what 
it meant. 

" Come, and I will show you the best pic- 
tures," he said ; and he took her catalogue 
from her hand and pointed out to her which 
must be looked at first. 

They made a pretty group as they stood 
thus, — Norah looking up with her sunshiny 
eyes, and he stooping over her, bending down 
till his silky black beard almost touched her 
hair. She little, and he tall — she full of vi- 
vacity, light, and sunshine; he somewhat 
quiet, languishing, Byronic in his beauty. 
Norah was not such a perfect contrast to him 
as Clara was — the Rubens to the Byron ; but 
her naturalness, the bright, glowing intelli- 
gence and spirit about her — the daylight 
sweetness of her face, with which soul had as 
much to do as feature, contrasted still more 
distinctly with the semi-artificiality of the 
hero. For even granting that he was a little 
artificial, he was a real hero all the same ; his 
handsomeness and- air of good society were 
unmistakable, his conversation was passable ; 
he knew the thousand things which people in 
society knov/, and which, whether they under- 
stand them or not, they are in the habit of 
hearing talked about All these remarks were 
made, not by Norah, nor by Norah's mother, 
but by Dr. Maurice, who stood by and did 
not pretend to have any interest in the pic- 
tures. And this young fellow was the Hon- 
ourable Cyril, and would be Lord Rivers. Dr. 
Maurice kept an eye upon him, wondering, 
as Helen had done, Did he mean anytliing ? 
what did he mean ? 

" But there is one above all which I must 
show you — every one is talking of it," said 
Mr. Rivers. "Come thia way, Miss Drum- 
mond. It is not easy to reach it ; there is 
always such a crowd round it. Dr. Maunce, 
bring Mrs. Drummond ; it is in the next 
room. Come this way." 

Norah followed him, thinking of nothing 



but the pictures; and her mother and Dr. 
Maurice went after them slowly, 'saying noth- 
ing to each other. They had entered the 
great room, following the younger pair, when 
some one stepped out of the crowd and came 
forward to Helen. He took off his hat and 
called her by her name — at first doubtfully, 
then with assurance. 

" I thought I could not be mistaken," he 
cried, " and yet it is so long since you have 
been seen here." 

" I am living in the country," said Helen. 
Once more the room swam round her. The 
new-comer's voice and aspect carried her 
back, with all the fireshness of die first impres- 
sion, to the studio and its visitors again. 

" And you had just been in my mind," said 
the painter. ** There is a picture here which 
reminds us all so strongly of poor dear Drum- 
mond. Will you let me take you to it ? It 
is exactly in his style, his best stj'lc, widi all 
that tenderness of feeling — it has set us all 
talking of you and him. Indeed, none of his 
old friends have forgotten him; and this is 
so strangely like his work " 

"Where is it? — one of his pupils, per- 
haps," said Helen. She tried to be very com- 
posed, and to show no emotion ; but it was 
so long since she had heard his name, so long 
since he had been spoken of before her ! She 
felt grateful, as if they had done her a per- 
sonal service, to think that they talked of 
Robert still. 

" This way," said the painter ; and just 
then Norah met her, flying back with her eyes 
shining, her ribbons flying, wonder and ex- 
citement in her face. 

Norah seized her mother by the hands, 
gasping in her haste and emotion. ' " Oh, 
mamma, come ; it is our picture," she cried. 

Wondering, Helen went forward. It was 
the upper end of the room, the place of ho- 
nour. Whether it was that so many people 
around her carried her on like a body-guard 
making her a way through the ccowd, or that 
the crowd itself/ moved by that subtle sympa- 
thy which sometimes communicates itself to 
the mass more easily than to individuals, 
melted before her, as if feeling she had the 
best right to be there, I cannot tell. But all 
at once Helen found herself close to the crim- 
son cord which the pressure of the throng had 
almost broken down, standing before a pic- 
ture. One picture — ^was there any other in 
the place ? It was the picture of a face look- 
ing up, with two upward reaching hands, from 
the bottom of an abyss, full of whirling clouds 
and vapour. High above this was a bank of 
heavenly blue, and a white cloud of faintly 
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mdistinct spectators, pitiful angel forms, and 
one visionary figure as of a woman gazing 
down. But it was the fonn below in which 
die interest lay. It was worn and pale, with 
the redness of tears about the eyes, the lips 
pressed closely together, the hands only ap- 
pealing, held up in a passionate silence. 
Helen stood ^still, witli eyes that would not 
believe what they saw. She became uncon* 
scious of everything about her, though the 
people thronged upon her, supporting her, 
though she did not know. Then she held 
out her hands wildly, with a cry which rang 
through the rooms and penetrated every one 
in them — " Robert ! "—and fell at the foot of 
the picture, which was called " Dives " — the 
first work of a nameless painter whom nobody 
knew. 

It would be impossible to describe the tu- 
mult and commotion which rose in the room 
to which everybody liastened from every cor- 
ner of the exhibition, thronging the doorways 
and every available corner, and making it 
impossible for some minutes to remove her. 
'* A lady fainted ! Is that all ? " the disap- 
pointed spectators cried. They had expected 
something more exciting than so common, so 
trifling an occurrence. "Fortunately," the 
newspapers said who related the incident, '* a 
medical man was present ; " and when Helen 
came to herself, she found Dr. Maurice i-tand- 
ing over her, with his finger on her pulse. 
'* It is the heat, and the fatigue — and all that/' 
he said ; and all through the rooms people 
repeated to each other that it was the heat 
and the dust and the crowd, and that there 
was nothing so fatiguing as looking at pic- 
tures. **• Both body and mind are kept on 
the strain, you know," they said, and imme- 
diately thought of luncheon. But Dr. Mau- 
rice thought of something very different He 
did not understand all this commotion about 
a picture ; if his good heart would have let 
him, he would have tried to think that Helen 
was ** making a fuss." As it was he laid this 
misfortune to the door of women generally, 
whom there was no understanding ; and then, 
in a parenthesis, allowed that he might him- 
self he to blame. He should not have agi- 
tated her, he thought ; but added, ** Good 
Loiyl, what are women good for, if they have 
to be kept in a glass house, and never spoken 
to? The best thing is to be rid of them, 
after all." 

I will not attempt to describe what Helen's 
thoughts were when she came to herself. 
She would not, dared not betray to any one 
the impression, which was more than an 
impression — the conviction that had sud- 
12 



denly come to her. She put up her hand, 
and silenced Norah, who was beginning, 
open-mouthed, ** Oh, manmia ! " She called 
the old friend to her, who had attended the 
group down into^ the vestibule, and begged 
him to find out for her exactly who the 
painter was, and where he was to be heard 
of; and there she sat, still abstracted, with a 
singing in her ears, which she thought was 
only the rustle of die thoughts that hurried 
through her brain, until she should be able 
to go home. It was while they were waiting 
thus, standing round her, that another event 
occurred, of which Helen was too much ab- 
sorbed to take any but the slightest cogni- 
zance. She was seated on a bench, still very 
pale, and unable to move. Dr. Maurice was 
mounting guard over her. Norah stood talk- 
ing to Mr. Rivers on the other side ; while 
meanwhile the stream of the public was flow- 
ing past, and new arrivals entering every mo- 
ment by the swinging doors. Norah had 
grown very earnest in her talk. " We have 
the very same subject at home, the same pic- 
ture," she was saying ; her eyelashes were 
dewy with tears, her whole face full of emo- 
tion. Her colour went and came as she 
spoke ; she stood looking up to him with a 
thrill of feeling and meaning about her, such 
as touch the heart more than beauty. And 
yet there was no lack of beauty. A lady wl-.o 
had just come in, paused, having her atten- 
tion attracted to the group, and looked at 
them all, as she thought she had a right to do. 
** The poor lady who fainted," she heard some 
one say. But this girl who stood in front had 
no appearance of Kiinting. She was all life 
and tenderness and fire. The woman who 
looked on admired her fresh, sweet youthful- 
ness, her face, which in its changing colour 
was like a flower. She admired all these, 
and made out, with a quick, observant eye, 
that the girl was the daughter of the pale, 
beautiful woman by the wall, and not unwor- 
thy of her. And then suddenly, without a 
pause, she , called out, " Cyril I " Young 
Rivers started as if a shot had struck him. 
He nished to her with tremulous haste. 
" Mother I you don't mean to say that you 
have come here alone ? " 

**But I do mean it, and I want you to 
take care of me," she said taking his arm at 
once. ** I meant to come early. We have 
no time to lose." 

Norah stood sur])rised, looking at the 
woman who was Cyril's mother ; in a pretty 
pause of expectation, the blush coming and 
going on her face, her hand ready to be 
timidly put out in greedng, her pretty mouth 
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half smiling already, her eyes watching with 
an interest of which she was not ashamed. 
Why should she be ashamed of being in- 
terested in Cyril's mother? She waited for 
the approach, the introduction — ^most likely 
the elder woman's gracious* greeting. " For 
she must have heard of me too," Norah 
thought. She cast down her eyes, pleasantly 
abashed ; for Lady Rivers was certainly 
looking at her. When she looked up again, 
in wonder that she was not spoken to, Cyril 
was on the stair with his mother, going up. 
He was looking back anxiously, waving his 
hand to her from behind Lady Rivers. He 
had a beseeching look in his eyes, his face 
looked miserable across his mother's shoulders, 
but — he was gone. Norah looked round her 
stupefied. Had anything happened? — was 
she dreaming ? And then the blood rushed 
to her face in a crimson flush of pride and 
shame. 

She bore this blow alone, without even her 
mother to share and soften it : and the child 
staggered under it for the moment. She 
grew as pale as Helen herself after that one 
Hash. When the carriage came to the door, 
two women, marble-white, stepped into it. 
Dr. Maurice had not the heart to go with 
them ; he would walk home, he said. And 
Norah looked out of the window, as she had 
so joyfully anticipated doing in her happiness 
and levity, but not to despise the people who 
walked. The only thought of which she was 
capable was — Is everybody like that ? Do 
people behave so naturally? Is it the way 
of the world ? 

This is what they met at the Academy, 
where they went so lightly, not knowing. 
The name of the painter of the " Dives " 
reached them that same night ; it was not in 
tile "atalogue^. His name was John Sinclair, 
riicn Avenue, New York. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"You must be dreaming," cried Dr. Mau- 
rice with energy. " You must be dreaming I 
With my — ^folly — and other things — ^you havtf 
got into a nervous state," 

"I am not dreaming," she said very 
quietly. There was no appearance of ex- 
citement about her. She sat with her hands 
clasped tightly together, and her eyes wander- 
ing into the unknown, into the vacant air 
before her. And her mind had got posses- 
sion of one burden, and went over and over 
it, repeating within herself, "John Sinclair, 
Fifth Avenue, New York." 

" I will show you the same picture," she 



went on. "The very same, line for line. 
It was the last he ever did. And in his 

letter he spoke of Dives looking up 

John Sinclair, Fifth' Avenue, New York I " 

" Helen, Helen ! " said Dr. Maurice with 
a look of pity. He had never called her 
anything but Mrs. Drummond till the evening 
before, and now the other seemed so 
natural ; for, in fact she did n6t even notice 
what he called her. "How easy is it to 
account for all this ! Some one else must 
have seen the sketch, who was impressed by 
it as much as you were, and who knew the 
artist was dead, and could never claim his 
property. How easy to see how it may have 
been done, especially by a smart Yankee 
abroad." 

She shook her head without a word, with 
a faint smile ; argument made no difference 
to her. She was sure ; and what did it 
matter what any one said ? 

" Then I will tell you what I will do," he 
said " I have some friends in New York. 
I will have inquiries made instantly about 
John Sinclair. Indeed it is quite possible 
some one may know him here. I shall set 
every kind of inquiry on foot to-morrow, to 
satisfy you. I warn you nothing will come 
of it — nothing would make me believe such 
a thing ; but still, to prevent you taking any 
rash steps " 

" I will take no rash steps," she said. " I 
will do nothing. I will wait till — I hear." 

"Why this is madness," he said. And 
then all at once a cold shudder passed over 
him, and he said to himself, " Good God ! 
what if she had not refused last night ! " 

But the very fact that she had refused was 
a kind of guarantee that there was nothing 
in this wild idea of hers. Had there been 
anything in it, of course she would have ac- 
cepted, and all sorts of horrors would have 
ensued. Such was Dr. Maurice's opinion ol 
Providence, and the opinion of many other 
judicious people. The fact that a sudden 
reappearance would do no harm made it so 
much less likely that there would be any re- 
appearance. He tried hard to dismiss the 
idea altogether from his mind. It was not a 
comfortable idea. It is against all the 
traditions, all the prejudices of life, that a 
man should come back from the dead.- A 
wild, despairing Dives might wish , for it^ oi 
a mourner half frantic with excess of sorrow ; 
but to the ordinar)' looker-on the idea is so 
strange as to be painful. Dr. Maurice had a 
true affection for Robert Drummond ; but he 
couli not help feeling that it would be out 
of all cnaracter, out of harmony, almost an 
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offence u{>on decency that he should not be 
dead. 

It was curious, however, what an effect 
this fancy of Helen's had in clearing away 
the cloud of * embarrassment which had 
naturally fallen between her and him. All 
that produced that cloud had evidently dis- 
appeared from her mind. She remembered 
it no more. It was not that she had thrust 
it away of set will and purpose, but that 
without any effort it had disappeared. This 
was, it is true, somewhat humiliating to Dr. 
Maurice ; but it was very convenient for all 
the purposes of life that it should be so. 
And she sat with him now and discussed the 
matter, abstracted in the ^eat excitement 
which had taken ^ possession of her, yet 
calmed by it, without a recollection that any- 
thing had ever passed between them which 
could confuse their intercourse. This un- 
consciousness, I say, was humiliating in one 
sense, though in another it was a relief to the 
man who did not forget ; but it confused him 
while it set Helen at her ease. It was so 
extraordinary to realise what was the state 
of affairs yesterday, and what to-day — to 
enter into so new and wonderful a region of 
possibilities, after having lived • so long in 
quite another ; for, to be sure, Helen had 
only known of Dr. Maurice's project as 
regarded herself since last night; whereas, 
he had known it for six months, and during 
all that time had been accustoming himself 
to it, and now had to make a mental spring 
as far away from it as possible — a kind of 
gymnastic exercise which has a very be- 
wildering effect upon an ordinary mind. 

It was a relief to all the party when the 
Drummonds went home next morning; ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the old aunt, who had 
grown interested -in the human drama thus 
unexpectedly produced before her, and who 
would have liked to see it out. The mother 
and daughter were glad to go home ; and yet 
how life had changed to them in these three 
days ! It had given to Helen the glow of a 
wild, incomprehensible hope, a something 
supernatural, mixed with terror and wonder, 
and a hundred conflicting emotions ; while 
to Norah it had taken the romance out of 
life. To contemplate life without romance is 
hard upon a girl ; to have a peep, as it were, 
. behind the scenes, and see the gold of fairy- 
land corroding itself into slates, and the 
beauty into dust and ashes. Such a revolu- 
tion chills one to the very soul. It is almost 
worse than the positive heartbreak of disap- 
pointed love, for that has a warm admixture 
of excitement, and is supported by the very 



sharpness of its own suffering; whereas in 
Norah' s pain there was but disenchantment 
and angry humiliation, and that horrible 
sense that the new light was true and the 
other false, which takes all courage from the 
heart She had told her mother, and Helen 
had been very indignant, but not so wroth as 
her daughter. " I^ady Rivers might have no 
time to wait — she might have wanted him 
for something urgent — there might be some- 
diing to explain,'^ * Helen said ; but as for 
Norah, she felt that no explanation was pos- 
sible. For months past this nvan had been 
making a show of his devotion to her. He 
had done everything except ask her in words 
to be his wife. He had been as her shadow, 
whenever he gould come to Dura, and his 
visits had been so frequent that it was very 
evident he had seized every opportunity to 
come : yet the moment his mother appeared 
on the scene» the woman whom in all the 
world he ought to have most wished to attach 
to the girl whom he loved, he had left her 
with shame and embarrassment — escaped 
from her without even the politeness of a 
leave-taking. Norah had wondered whether 
she cared for him in the old days ; she had 
asked herself shyly, as girls do, whether the 
little flutter of her heart at his aj^pearance 
could possibly mean that sacredest, most 
wonderful and fascinating of n^ysteries — love ? 
Sometimes she had been disposed to believe 
it did : and then again she had surprised 
herself in the midst of a sudden longing foi 
poor Ned with his big nose, and had blushed 
and asked herself angrily, was the one com- 
patible with the other ? In short, she had 
not known what to make of her own feeelings ; 
for she was not experienced enough to be 
able to tell the difference — a difference which 
sometimes puzzles the wisest — between the 
effect produced by gratified vanity, and plea- 
sure in the love of another, and that which 
springs from love itself. But she was in no 
doubt about the anger, the mortification, the 
indignant shame with which her whole nature 
rose up against the man who had dared to be 
ashamed of her. Of this there could be no 
explanation. She said to herself that she 
hoped he would not come again or attempt 
to make any explanation, and then she 
resented bitterly the fact that he did not 
come. She had made up her mind what she 
would say, how she would crush him with 
quiet scorn, and wonder at his apologies. 
** Why should you apologize, Mr. Rivers ? 
I had no wish to be introduced to your 
mother," she meant to say ; but as day after 
day passed, and he gave her no opportunity 
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of saying this, Norah*$ thoughts grew more 
bitter, more fiery than ever. And life was 
dull without this excitenient in it. The 
weather was bright, and the season sweet, 
and I suppose she had her share of rational 
pleasure as in other seasons ; bur to her own 
consciousness Norah was bitterly ill-used, in- 
somuch as she had not an op|K)rtunity to tell, 
or at least to show Cyril Rivers what she 
thought of him. It had been an immediate 
comfort to her after the affront he had put 
upon her, that she would have this in her 
power. 

' ' The change that liad come upon the lives 
<A the two ladies in the Gatehouse was, how- 
cvcrj scarcely apparent to their httle world. 
Norah was a little out of tepiper, fitful, and 
ready to take offence, the Daltons at the 
Rectory thought ; and Mrs. Drummond was 
•more silent than usual, and had an absorbed 
look in her eyes, a look of abstraction for 
which it was difficult to account. But this 
-w^ all that was apparent outside. - Perhaps 
Mr. Rivers was a little longer than usual in 
visiting Dura ; he had not been there for ten 
days, and Katie Daltoh wondered audibly 
what had become of him. But nobody ex- 
cept Norah supposed for a moment that hb 
connection wi(h Dura was to be broken off in 
this sudden way. And everything else went 
OQ as usual. If Mrs. Drummond was less 
frequently visible, no one remarked it- much. 
Norah would run over and ask Katie to walk 
wkh her, on the plea that *>' mamma has a 
headache," and Mrs. Dalton would gather her 
work together, and cross the road in the sun- 
shine and '' sit with *' the sufferer. But the 
only consequence of this visit would be that 
the blinds would be drawn down over the 
three windows in front, Mrs. Dalton having 
an idea that light was bad for a headache, 
and that when she returned she would tell 
her eldest daughter that poor dear Mrs. Drum- 
«aond was very poorly and very anxious for 
4iew8 of a friend whom she had not heard of 
for years. 

And the picture of Dives, which had been 
hung in a sacred comer, where Helen said 
her prayers, was brought out, and placed in 
the full light of da^. It was even for a time 
brought down-stairs while the first glow of 
novel hope and wonder lasted, and placed in 
the drawmff-room, where everybody who saw 
it wondered at it It was not so well painted 
as the great picture in the Academy. It was 
even different in many of it? details. There 
was no hope in the face of this, but only a 
haggard passionate despair, while the look of 
the other was concentrated into such an 



agony of appealing as cantiot exist where 
there is no hope. Dr. Maurice even, when 
he came down, declared forcibly that it was 
difficult for him to trace the resemblance. 
Perhaps the leading idea was the same, but 
then it was so differently worked out He 
looked at the picture in every possible light, 
and this was the conclusion he came to ; — 
No ; no particular resemblance, — a coinci- 
dence, that was all. And John Sinclair was a 
|>erfectly well-known painter, residing in New 
York, a man known to Dr. Maurice's fiiends 
there. Why there was no name to the picture 
in the catalogue nobody could tell. It was 
some absurd mistake or other; but John 
Sinclair, the painter, was a man who had been 
known in New York for years. " Depend uiK>n 
it, it is only a coincidence," Dr. Maurice said. 
After that visit, froii) what feeling I cannot 
say, the picture was taken back up-stairs. 
Not that Mrs. Drunmiond was convinced, 
but that she shrank from further discussion 
of a matter on which she felt so deeply. She 
would sit before it for hours, gazing at it, care- 
less of everything else ; and if I were to re- 
produce all the thoughts that coursed throush 
Helen's mind, I should do her injury with 
the reader, ^o, no doubt, believes that the 
feelings in a wife's mind, when such a hope 
entered it, could only be those of a half- 
delirious joy. But Helen's thoughts were not 
wildly joyful. She had been hardly and pain- 
fully trained to do without him, to put him 
out of her life. Her soul had slid into new 
ways, changed meanings; and in that time 
what change of meaning, what difference of 
nature might have come to a man who had 
returned from death and the grave ? Could 
it all be undone ? Could it float away like a 
tale that is told, that tale of seven long years? 
Would the old assimilate with the new, and 
the widow become a wife again without some 
wrench, some convulsion of nature ? Not 
long before she had denounced the name 
vehemently, crying out against it, declaring 
that she did not believe in it : but now, when 
perhaps it might turn out that her widow- 
hood had been indeed a fiction and unreal — 
now ! How she was to be a wife again ; how 
her existence was to suffer a new change, and 
return into its old channel, Helen could not 
tell. And yet that Robert should live again, 
that he should receive some recompense 
for all his sufi'erings ; that even she who 
had been in her way so cruel to him, should 
be able to make up for it — for that Helen 
would have given her life. The news about 
John Sinclair was a discouragement, but 
still it did not touch her faith. She carried 
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ker picture op-stairs, again, and put it. rever- 
ently, not in its old corner, but where the 
sunshine would fall ufx>n it and the full li^ht 
of day. The fancifulness of this proceeding 
did not occur to her, for grief and hope, and 
all the deeper emotions of the heart,, are 
always fanciful : and in this time of suspense, 
when she could do nothing, when she was 
waiting, listening- for indications of what was 
coming, that silent idol^worship which no one 
knew of, did her good. 

Meanwhile Dura went on blazing with 
lights, and sweet with music, making every 
day a holiday. Mrs. Burton did not walk so 
much as she used to do^ but drove about, 
giving her orders, paying her visits, with 
beautiful horses which half the county envied, 
and toilets which would have been remarked 
even in the parl^. '' That little woman is 
losing her head," the; Rector said, as he 
looked at an invitation his wife had just re- 
ceived for a (tie which was to eclipse all 
the others, and which was given. in celebra- 
tion of Clara's birthday. It was fixed £6r the 
6th of July, and people were coming to it 
from far and near. There was to be a garden 
party first, a sumptuous so-called breakfast, 
and a ball at night The whole neighbour- 
hood was agitated by the preparations for 
this solemnity. It was said that Ned, poor 
Ned, whose disappearance was now an old 
story, was to be disinherited, and that Clara 
was to be the heiress of all. The importance 
thus given to her birthday gave a certain 
colour to the suggestion ; it was like a coming 
of age, people said, and replaced the festi- 
vities which ought to have taken place on 
the day when Ned completed his twenty- 
first year, a day which had passed very 
quietly a few weeks before, noted by none. 
But to Clara's birthday feast everybody was 
invited. The great county people, the Mere- 
wethers themselves^ were coming, and in 
consideration of Clara's possible heiress^ip, 
it was whispered that the Marchioness had 
thoughts of making her son a candidate for 
the place deserted by Cyril Rivers. Cyril, too, 
moreover was aniong the guests : he was one 
of a large party which was coming from town, 
and the village people were asked, the Dal 
tons and the Drummonds, beside all the 
lesser gentry of the neighbourhood. It was 
to Katie Dalton's importunate beseechings, 
seconded, no doubt, by her own heart, which 
had begun to tire of seclusion and long for 
a little pleasure, that Norah relinquished 
her first proud determination not to go ; 
and Dr. Maurice had just sent a box from 
town containing two dresses, one for tlie 



evening, and one for out-of-doors, which il 
was beyond the )x>wersof any girl of nineteen 
to refuse the opportunity of wearing. When 
Norah had made up her own mind to this 
effort, she. addressed herself to the task of 
overcoming her mother's reluctance ; and, 
after much labour, succeeded so far that a 
compromise was effected. Norah went to 
the out-door (tie, under the charge of Mrs. 
Dalton, and Helen with a sigh took out her 
black silk gown once more, and pre])ared to 
go with her child in the evening. The Dal« 
tons were always there, good neighbours* 16 
support and help her ; and seated by Mrs. 
Dalton's side, who knew something of her 
anxiety about that friend whom she had not 
beard of for years, Mrs. Dnunmond felt her- 
self sustained. When Norah returned with 
the Daltons from the garden party, Mr. Rivers 
accomi)anied the girls. He came with them 
to the door of the Gatehouse, where Katie, 
secretly held fast by Norah, accompanied 
her friend. He lingered on the white steps, 
waiting to be asked in ; but Norah gave no 
such invitation. She went back to her mother 
triumphant, full of angry delight. 

" I have been perfectly civil to him, mam- 
ma ! I have taken the greatest care — I have 
not avoided him, nor been stiff to him, nor 
anything. And he has tried so hard, so very 
hard, to have, an explanation. Very likely 1 
as if I would listen to any explanation." 

" How did you avoid it, Norah, if you were 
neither angry nor stiff? " 

'' Katie, mamma, always Katie ! I put 
her between him and me wherever we went 
It was fiin," cried Norah, with eyes that 
sparkled with revengeful satisfaction. Her 
spirits had risen to the highest point She 
had regained her position ; she had got the 
upper hand, which. Norah loved. The pros- 
pect of the evening which was still before 
her, in virhich she should wear that prettiest 
ball-dress, which surely had been inade by 
the fairies, and drag Cyril Rivers at her 
chariot-wheels, and ^ow him triumphandy 
how litde it mattered to her, made Norah 
radiant She rushed in to the Haldanes' 
side of the house to show herself, in the wikU 
est spirits. Mrs. Haldane and Miss Jane-r^ 
wonder of wondersr^were going too ; every- 
body was to be there. The humble people 
were asked to behold and ratify the triumph, 
as well as. the fine people to make it As 
for Mrs. Haldane, she disapproved, and was 
a great deal more grim than ordinary; but, 
for once in a way, because it would be a 
great tiling to see, and because Mr. Haldwin 
and his sisters were to be there too, — *' as 
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much out of their proper place a§ we/' she 
said, shaking her head — she had allowed her- 
self to be persuaded. Miss Jane required 
no persuading. She was honestly delighted 
to have a chance of seeing anything — the 
dresses and the diamonds, and Norah dan- 
cing with all the grandees. When Norah 
came in, all in a cloud of tulle and lace. Miss 
Jane fairly screamed with delight. " I am 
quite hd^f[ij to think I shall see the child 
have one good dance," she said, walking 
round and round the fairy princess. " Were 
you fond of dancing yourself. Miss Jane ? *' 
said Norah, not wiUiout the laugh of youth 
over so droll an idea. But it was not droll 
tor Miss Jane ; she put her hands, which were 
clothed in black with mittens, on the child's 
shoulders, and gave her a kiss, and answered 
not a word. And Stephen looked on from 
that immoveable silent i)ost of his, and saw 
them both, and thought of the past and pres- 
ent, and all the shadowy uncertain days that 
were to come. How strange to think of the 
time when Miss Jane, so grave and prosaic 
in her old-maidish gown, had been like No- 
rah? How wonderful to think that Norah 
one day might be as Miss Jane 1 And so 
they all went away to the ball together, and 
Stephen in his chair immoveable till his 
nurses came back, and Susan bustling about 
in the kitchen, were left in the house alone. 

One ball is like another ; and exce])t that 
the Dura ball was more splendid, more pro- 
fuse in ornament, gayer in banks of llowers, 
richer in beautiful dresses and finery, more 
ambitious in music than any ball ever known 
before in the country, there is little that could 
be said of it to distinguish it from all others, 
excei)t, perhaps, the curious fact that the 
master of the house was not present. He 
had not been visible all day. He had been 
telegraphed for to go to town dthat morning, 
and had not returned ; but then Mr. Golden, 
who was a far more useful man in a ball- 
room than the master of the house, was pres- 
ent, and was doing all that became a man 
to make everything go off brilliantly. He 
was the slave of the young heroine of the 
feast to whom everybody was i>aying homage ; 
and it was remarked by a great many |)eoi)le, 
that even when going on the arm of Lord 
Merewether to open the ball, Clara had a 
suggc.-^tion to whisi)er to this amateur major- 
domo. '' He is such an old friend, he is 
just the same as papa," she said to her part- 
ner with a passing blush ; but then Clara 
was in uncommonly brilliant lo<^s that even- 
ing, even for her. Her beautiful colour kept 
coming and going ; there was an air of eroo^ 



tion, and almost agitation about her, which 
gave a charm to her usually unemotional 
style of beauty. Lord Merewether, who 
was under his mother's orders to be "very 
attentive," almost fell in love with Clara, in 
excess of his instructions, when he noticed 
this unusual fluctuation of colour and tone. 
It supplied just what she wanted, and made 
the Rubens into a goddess^or so at least 
this young man thought 

But Helen had not been above an hour in 
this gay scene when a strange restlessness 
seized upon her. She did her best to struggle 
against it; she tried hard to represent to 
herself that nothing could have happened at 
home, no [)ost could have come in since she 
left it, and that Norah needed her there. 
She saw Mr. Rivers hovering about with his 
explanation on his lips trying to get at her, 
since Norah would have nothing to say to 
him ; and felt that it was her duty to remain 
by her child at such a moment But, after a 
while, her nerves, or her imagination, or some 
incomprehensible influence was too much for 
her. "You look as if you would faint," 
Mrs. Dalton whispered to her. ** Let Mr. 
Dalton take you to the air — let Charlie get 
you something ; I am sure you are ill." 

" I am not ill ; but I must get home. I 
am wanted at home," said Helen with her 
brain swimmings How it was that she did it, 
she never could tell afterwards ; but she man- 
aged to retain command of herself, to recom- 
mend Norah to Mrs. Dalton' s care, and h- 
nally to steal out ; no one noticing her in the 
commotion and movement that were always 
going on. When she got into the open air 
with her shawl wrapped about her, her senses 
came back. It was foolish, it was absurd — 
but the deed was done ; and, though her rest- 
lessness calmed down when she stepped out 
into the calm of the summer night, it was eas- 
ier then to go on than to go back ; and Norah 
was in safe hands. It was a moonlight night, 
as is indispensable for any great gaUiering in 
the country. To be sure it was July, and 
before the guests went home, the sliort night 
would be over ; but still, according to habit, 
a moonlight night had been selected. It was 
soft and warm, and hazy — the light very mel- 
low, and not over bright, — the scent of the 
flowers and the glitter of the dew filling the 
air. There was so much moon, and so much 
light from the house, that Helen was not 
afraid of the dark avenue. She went on, re- 
lieved of her anxiety, feeling refreshed and 
eased, she could not tell how, by the blowing 
of the scented night-air in her face. But be-., 
fore slie reached the shade of the avenue. 
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tome one rushed across the lawn after her. 
She turned half round to see who it was, 
thinking that perhaps Charlie or Mr. Dalton 
had hurried after her to accompany her home. 
The figure, however, was not that of either. 
The man came hurriedly up to her, saying, 
in a low but earnest tone, **Mrs. Burton, 
don't take any rash step," when she, as well 
as he, suddenly started. The voice informed 
her who spc^e, and the sight of her upturned 
face in the moonlight informed him who lis- 
tened. " Mrs. Drummond ! " he exclaimed. 
They had not met face to face, nor exchanged 
words since the time when she denounced 
him in the presence of Cyril Rivers in St. 
Mary's Road. "Mrs. Drummond," he re- 
peated, with an uneasy laugh ; " of all times 
in the world for you and me to meet 1 " 

" 1 hope there is no reason why we should 
meet," said Helen impetuously. " I am go- 
ing away. There can be nothing that wants 
saying between you and me." 

" But, by Jove, there is though," he said ; 
" there is reason enough, I can tell you — such 
news as will make the hair stand upright on 
your head. Ah I they say revenge is sweet 
I shall leave you to find it out to-morrow 
when everybody knows." 

" What is it ? "* she asked breathlessly, and 
then stopped, and went on a few steps, hor- 
rified at the thought of thus asking informa- 
tion fi-om the man she hated most. He went 
on along with her, saying nothing. He had 
no hat on, and the rose m his coat showed a 
little gleam of colour in the whitening of the 
light. 

** You ought to ask me, Mrs. Drummond," 
he said ; " for revenge, they say, is sweet, and 
you would be glad to hear." 

" I want no revenge," she said hurriedly ; 
and they entered the gloom of the avenue 
side by side, the strangest pair. Her heart 
began to beat and Hutter — she could not tell 
why ; for she feared nothing from him ; and 
all at once there rose up a gleam of secret 
triumph in her. This man believed that 
Robert Drummond was dead, knew no bet- 
ter. What did she care for his news ? if in- 
deed she were to tell him hers I 

" Well," he said, after an interval, " I see 
3rou are resolved not to ask, so I will tell you. 
I have my revenge in it too, Mrs. Dnim- 
mond ; this night, when, they are all dancing, 
Burton is off, with the police after him. It 
will be known to all the world to-morrow. 
You ought to be grateful to me for telling 
you that." 

"Burton is off! — ^the police — after him!" 
She did not take in the meaning of the words. 



"You don't believe me, perhaps — neither 
did his wife just now ; or at least -so she pre- 
tended ; but it is true. There was a time 
when he left me to bear the brunt, now it is 
his turn ; and there is a ball at his house the 
same night ! " 

She interrupted him hurriedly, *.*I don't 
know what you mean. I cannot believe you. 
What has he done ? " she said. 

Mr. Golden laughed; and in the stillness 
his laugh sounded strangely echoing among 
the trees. He turned round on his heel, 
waving his hand to her. " Only what all the 
rest of us have done," he said, "Good 
night; I am wanted at the bail. I have a 
great deal to do to-night" 

She stood for a moment where he had left 
her, wondering, half paralyzed. And then 
she turned and went slowly down the avenue. 
She felt herself shake and tremble — she could 
not tell why. Was it this man's voice ? Was 
it his laugh that sounded like something in- 
fernal ? And what did it all mean ? Helen, 
who was a brave woman by nature, felt a 
flutter of fear as she quickened her steps and 
went on. A ball at his house— -the police 
after him. What did it mean ? The silence 
of the long leafy road was so strange and 
deep after all the sound and movements ; the 
music pursued her from behind, growing 
fainter and famter as she went on ; the world 
seemed to be all asleep, except that part of 
it which was making merry, dancing, and re- 
joicing at Dura. And now the eagerness to 
get home suddenly seized upon her again, — 
something must have happened since she 
left ; some letter ; perhaps — some one — come 
back. 

When she got within sight of the Gate- 
house, the moon was shining right down the 
village street as it did when it was at the full 
All was quiet, silent, asleep. No, not alL 
Opposite her house, against the Rectory 
gates, two men were standing. As she went 
up into the shadow of the lime-trees, and 
rang the bell at her own door, one of them 
crossed the road, and came up to her touch-, 
ing his hat "Asking your pardon, ma'am," 
he said, " there is some one in your house, 
if you're the lady of this house, as oughtn't 
to be there." 

A thrill of great terror took possession of 
Helen. Her heart leapt to her mouth. " 1 
don't understand you. Who are you ? .\nd 
what do you want ? " she asked, almost gasp* 
ing for breath. 

" I'm a member of the detective force. I 
ain't ashamed of my business^" said the man. 
"We seen him go in, me and my mate. 
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With your permission^ ina'ain» we*d like to go 
through the house." 

**' Go through tny house at this hour ! " 
cried Helen. She heard the door opened 
behind her, but did not turn round. She was 
the guardian of the house, she alone, and of 
all who were in it, be they who they might. 
Her ynXs seemed to come to her all at once^ 
as if she had found them groping in the darki 
'*Have you any authonty to go into my 
housd? Am I obliged to let you in ? Have 
you a warrant ? " 

" They've been a worriting already, ma'am, 
and you out," said Susan^s voice from behind. 
'' What business have they, Td like to know, 
in a lad/s house at this hour of the night ? " 

'* Has any one come, Susan ? " Helen said. 

"Not a soul." 

She was standing with a candle in her 
hand, holding the door half open. The night 
air puffed the flape ; and perhaps it was 
that too that made the shadow of Susan's 
cap tremble upon the panel of the door. 

"I cannot possibly admit you at this 
hour," said Mrs. Drummond. **To morrow, 
if you come with any authority ; but not to- 
night." 

She went into her own house, and closed 
the door. How still it was and dark, with 
Susan's candle only flickering through the 
gloom! And then Susan made a sudden 
clutch at her mistress's arm. She held the 
candle down to Helen's face, and peered in^ 
|o it, '' I've atook him into my own room," 
she said 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The Gatehouse was full of long, rambling, 
dark passages with mysterious closets at 
each elbow of them, or curious little unused 
rooms — passages which had struck terror to 
Norah's soul when she was a child, and 
which even now she thought it expedient to 
run through as speedily as possible, never 
feeling sure that she might not be caught by 
some ghostly intruder behind the half-shut 
doors. Mrs. Drummond followed Susan 
through one of these intricate winding ways. 
It led to a comer room looking out upon 
the garden, and close to the kitchen, which 
was Susan's bedchamber. For some forgot- 
ten reason or other there was a sort of win- 
dow, three or four broad panes of glass let 
into the partition wall high up between this 
room and the kitchen, the consequence of 
which was that Susan's room alwavs showed 
a faint light to the garden. This was her 
reason for taking it as the hiding-place for 
the strange guest. 



Mrs. Drummond west down* the daric pas- 
sage, feeling herself incapable of s|)eech and 
almost of thought ; a vague wonder why he 
should be so hotlv pursued, and how it was 
that Susan should have known this and taken 
it u|x>n herself to receive and shelter one 
who was a stranger to her, passed through 
Helen's mind. Both these thing were Strang 
and must be inquired into hereafter, but m 
the meantime her heart was beating too 
hi^h with personal emotion to be able to 
thmk of anything else. Was it possible that 
thus strangely, thus suddenly, she was to 
meet him agam from whom she had been so* 
long parted? Their last interview rushed 
back upon her mind, and his appearance 
then. Seven years ago I — and a man changes 
altogether, becomes, people say, another 
being in seven years. This thought qtu'ver- 
ed vaguely through Helen's mind. So many 
thoughts went pursuing each other, swift 
and noiseless as ghosts. It was not above 
two minutes from the time she came into the 
hall until she stood at the threshold of Su- 
san's room ; but a whole world of questions, 
of reflections, had hurried through her 
thou^ts« She trembled by intervals with a 
nervous shiver. Her heart beat so violently 
that it seemed at once te choke and to para- 
lyze her. To see him again — ^to stand face 
to face with him who had come back out of 
the grave, — to change her whole being, — to 
be no more herself, no more Norah's mother, 
but Robert's wife again I Her whole frame 
began to shake as with one great pulse. It 
was not joy, it was not fear ; it was the won- 
der of it, the miracle, the strange, stranee 
incomprehensible, incredible — Could he 'be 
there ? — nothing more between the two who 
had been parted by death and silence but 
that closed door ? 

Susan turned Tound upon her just before 
they reached it. Susan, too, hard, bony wo- 
man, little given to emotion, w^as trembling. 
She wiped her eyes with her apron and gave 
a snifi* that was almost a groan, and thrust 
the candle into Helen's hand. 

" Oh, don't you be hard upon him. Miss 
Helen as was t " cried Susan with a sob ; and 
turned and fled into her kitchen. 

Helen stopped for a moment to steady 
herself— to steady the light of the poor can- 
dle which, held by such ap;itated, unsteady 
hands, was flickering wildly m her grasp. And 
then she opened the door. 

Some one started and rose up suddenly 
with a movement which had at once fear ana 
watchfulness, in it. Her agitation blinded 
her so that she could not see. She held up 
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the iight If her misty eyes could have made 
him out, — and dien all at once there came a 
v(Mce which made her nerves steady in a mo- 
ment, calmed down her pulses^ restored to 
her self-command. 

'* Helen, is it you ? I thought it must be 
my wife." 

The blood rushed back to Helen's heart 
with an ebb as sudden as the flow had been, 
making her faint and sick. But the revulsion 
of feeling was as strong, and gave her strength. 
The light gave a leap in her hand as she 
steadied herself, and threw a wild broken 
gleam uix>n him. 

**Mr. Burton," she said, "what are you 
doing here ? " 

'* Then the news had not come," he cried, 
with a certain relief; '* nobody knows as yet? 
Well, well, things are not so bad, then, as I 
thought." 

She put the candle on the table and looked 
at him. He was dressed in his morning 
clothes, those light-colored summer garments 
which made- his full person ^ller, but which 
at this hour, and after the scene from which 
she had just come, looked strangely dis- 
orderly and out of place. His linen was 
crushed and soiled, and his coat, which was 
of a color aud material which showed specks 
and wrinkles as much as a woman's dress, 
had the look of having been worn for a week 
night and day. The air of the vagabond 
which comes so rapidly to a hunted man had 
come to him already, and mixed with his 
habitual air of respectability, of wealth and 
self-importance, in the most curious, almost 
pitiful way. 

'* Tell me," she said, repeating her question 
almost without knowing what she said, " why 
are you here?" 

He did not answer immediately. He made 
an effort to put on his usual jaunty look, to 
speak with his usual jocular superiority. But 
something — whether it was the flickering, 
feeble light of the candle which showed him 
her face, or some instinct of his own, which 
necessity had quickened into life — ^made him 
aware all at once that the woman by his side 
was in a whirl of mental indecision^ that she 
was wavering between two resolves^ and that 
this was no time to trifle with her. In such 
circumstances sometimes a man will seize 
upon the best argument which skill could 
select, but sometimes also in his haste and ex- 
citement he snatches at the one which makes 
most against him. He said — 

*' I will tell you plainly, Helen. I am as 
your husband was when he went down to the 
river — that night." 



She gave a -strange and sudden cry,iand! 
turning round made one quick step to the 
door. If she had not seen that Dives in the 
exhibition, if she had not been in the grip of 
wild hope and expectation, I think she would 
have gone straightway, driven by that sudden 
probing of the old wound, and given him up 
to his pursuers. At least that would have 
been her first impulse ; but something turned 
her back. She turned to him again with a 
sudden fire kindled in her eyes. 

'*It was you who drove him there," she 
said. 

He made a little deprecating gesture with 
his hands, but he did not say anything. He 
saw in a moment that he had made a mistake. 

"You drove him there," she repeated, 
" you and— that man ; and now you come to 
me and think I will save you^— to me, his wife. 
You drove him to despair, to ruin, and you 
think I -am to save you. Why should I? 
What have you done that I should help you ? 
You Imd no pity on him ; you let him perish, 
you let him die. You injured me and mine 
beyond the reach of recovery ; and now you 
put yourself into my hands — with your ene- 
mies outside 1 " 

He gave a shudder, and looked at the 
window as if with a thought of escape ; and 
then he turned round upon her, standing at 
bay. 

*• Well," he said, " you have your revenge ; 
I am ruined too. I don't pretend to hide it 
from you ; but I have no river at hand to 
escape into to hide all my troubles in, -r but 
only a woman to taunt me that L have tried 
to be kind to — and my wife and my child 
dancing away close by. Listen ; that is what 
you call comifort for a ruined man, is it not? " 
' He pointed towards Dura as he spoke.. 
Just then a gust of the soft night-wind 
brought with It the sound of the music from 
the great house, that house ablaze widi gaiety, 
with splendour, and light, where Clara Burton 
all jewelled and crowned with flowers was 
dancing at this moment, while her mother 
led the way to the gorgeous table where prin- 
ces might have sat downf. No doubt the 
whole scene rose before his imagination as it 
did before Helen's. He sat down upon 
Susan's rush-bottomed chair with a short 
laugh. One candle flickering in the dim place 
revealing all the homely furniture of the ser- 
vant's bedroom. What a contrast! what a 
fate I Helen felt as every generous* mind 
feels, humbled before the presence of the 
immediate sufferer. He had ipjiired her, and 
shev perhaps, had suffered more deeplv than 
Reginald Burton was capable of sunering; 
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but it was his turn now; he had the first 
place. The sorrow was his before which even 
kings must bow. 

While she stood there with pity stealing 
into her heart, he put down his head into his 
hands with a gesture of utter weariness. 

" Whatever you are going to do," he said 
faintly, " let Susan give me something to eat 
first. I have had nothing to eat all day." 

This appeal made an end of all Helen's 
enmity. It had been deep, and hot, and 
bitter when all was well with him — but the first 
taste of revengji which Ned's disappearance 
gave her had appeased Mrs. Drummond. It 
had been bitter, not sweet. And now this 
appeal Overcame all her defences. If he 
had asked her to aid in his escape she might 
have resisted still. But he asked her for a 
meal. Tears of humiliation, of pitying shame, 
almost of a kind of tenderness came mto her 
eyes. God help the man ! Had it oome to 
this? 

She turned into the kitchen, where Susan 
sat bolt upright in a hard wooden chair be- 
fore the fire, with her arms folded, the most 
watchful oi sentinels. They had a moment- 
ary discussion what there was to set before 
him, and where it was to be served. Susan's 
-opinion was very strongly in favor of the 
kitchen. 

"Those villains 'ud see the lights to the 
front," said Susan. "And then Miss Norah, 
she'll be coming home, and folks with her. 
Them p-licemen is up to everything. The 
shutters don't close up to the very top ; and 
if they was -to climb into one o' tlie trees ! 
And besides, there's a fire here." 

"It is too warm for a fire,, Susan." 

" Not for them as is in trouble," said the 
woman ; and she had her way. 

Helen arranged the table with her otirn 
hands, while Susan made up with her best 
skill an hnpromptu meal — not of the richest or 
choicest, for the larder at the Gatehouse was 
poorly enough supplied; but fortunately 
there had been something provided for next 
day's dinner which was available. And when 
the fugitive came in to the warm kitchen — he 
who the day before had made all the house- 
hold miserable in Dura over the failure of a 
salmi — he warmed his hands with a shiver of 
returning comfort, and sniffed the poor cut- 
let as it cooked, and made a wretched attempt 
at a joke in the sudden sense of ease and so- 
lace that had come to him. 

" He was always one for his joke, was Mr. 
Reginald," Su$an said with a sob; and as 
for Helen, this poor pleasantry completed 
her prostration. The sight of him warming 



himself on this July night, eating so eagerly, 
like a man famished, filled her with an inde- 
scribable pity. It was not so much magna-' 
nimityon her part as utter failure on his.! 
How could she lay sins to this man's charge, 
who was not great enough in himself to 
frighten a fly ? The pity m her heart hurt 
her like an ache, and she was ashamed. 

But what was to be done ? She went soft- 
ly, almost stealthily (with the strange feeling 
that they might hear her out of doors, of 
which she was not herself aware), up to her 
bed-room, which was over the drawing-room, 
and looked out into the moonlight The 
men still kept their place opposite at the 
Rectory gate — and now a third man, one of 
the Dura police, with his lantern in his hand, 
joined them* Helen was a woman full of all 
the natural prejudices and susceptibilities. 
Her pride received such a wound by the a|>- 
pearance of this policeman as it would be 
difficult to describe. Reginald Burton was 
her enemy, her antagonist ; and yet now she 
remembered her cousin. The Burtons had 
been of unblemished good fame in all their 
branches till now. The shame which had 
been momentarily thrown upon her husband 
had been connected with so much anguish 
that Helen's pride had not been called up- 
permost. But now it seized upon her. The 
moment the Dura* policeman appeared, it be- 
came evident to her that all the world knew, 
and the pang ran through her proud heart 
like a sudden arrow. Her kindred were 
disgraced, her own blood, the honest, good 
people in their graves ; and Ned — poor, in- 
nocent Ned 1 — at the other end of the world. 
The pang was so sharp that it forced tears 
from her, though she was not given to wee]>- 
ing. A policeman 1 as if the man was a 
thief who was her own cousin, of her own 
blood I And then the question returned, 
What was to be done? I don't know what 
horrible vision of the culprit dragged through 
the street, with his ignominy visible to the 
whole world, rose before Helen's imagina^ 
tion. It did not occur to her that such a 
capture might be ver}' decorously, very 
quietly made. She could think of nothing 
but the |x>or ragged wretch whom she had once 
seen handcuffed, his clothes all muddy with 
the falls he had got in struggling for his liber- 
ty, and a policeman on either side of him. 
This was the only form in which she could 
realise an arrest by the hands of justice. 
And to see the master of Dura thus dragged 
through the village, with all the people round, 
once so obsequious, staring with stupid, im- 
pudent wonder 1 Anything, anything rather 
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than that ! Helen ran down-stairs again, 
startling herself with the sound she made. 
Iq the quiet she could hear the knife and 
fork which were still busy in the kitchen, 
and the broken talk with Susan which the 
fugitive kept up. She heard him laugh, and 
it made her heart sick. This time she turned 
to the other side, to the long passage o{)])0- 
site to 'that which led to t(ie kitchen, which 
was the way of communication with the 
apartments of the Haldanes. The door 
there, which was generally fastened, was open 
to-night, and the light was still in Stephen's 
window, and he himself, for the first time for 
years, had* been left to this late hour in his 
chair. He was seated there, very still and 
motionless, when Helen entered. ' He had 
dropped asleep in his loneliness. The can- 
dles on the table before him threw a strange 
light upon the pallor of his face, upon the 
closed eyes, and head thrown back. His 
hair had grown grey in these seven years ; 
his face had refined and softened in the long 
suffering, in the patient, still, leaden days 
which he had lived through, making no com- 
plaint He looked like an apostle in this 
awful yet gentle stillness — and he looked as 
if he were dead. 

But even Mrs. Drummond's entrance was 
enough to rouse him — the rustle of her 
dress, or perhaps even the mere sense that 
there was some one near him. He opened 
his eyes dreamily. 

" Wefl, mother, I hope you have enjoyed 
it," he said, with a smile. Then suddenly 
becoming aware who his companion was, 
'* Mrs. Drummond ! I beg your pardon. 
What has happened ? " 

She caine and stood by him, holding out 
her hand, which he took and held between 
his. There was a mutual pity between 
these two— a sympathy which was almost 
tenderness. They were so sorry for each 
other — so destitute of any power to help 
each other! Most toucliing and close of 
bonds! 

'* Something has happened," she said. 

"Mr. Haldane, I have come to you for 
your advice." 

He looked up at her anxiously. 

" Not Norah — not — any one arrived " 

" Oh, no, no ; something shameful, painful, 
terrible. You know what is going on at the 
^eat house. Mr. Haldane, Reginald Burton 
IS here in Susan's kitchen, hidden, and men 
watching for him outside. Men — ^policemen ! 
That is what I mean. And oh I what am I 
to do?" 

He held her hand still, and his touch kept 



her calm. He did not say anything for a 
minute, except one low exclamation under 
his breath. 

" Sit down," he said. " You are worn out. 
Is it wexy late ? " 

" Past midnight By-and-by your mother 
will be back. Tell me first, while we are 
alone and can speak freely, what can I do ? " 

" He is hiding here," said Stephen, ** and 
policemen outside ? Then he is ruined, and 
found out. That is what you mean. Com- 
pose yourself, and tell me, if you can, what 
you know, and what you 7vish to do." 

"Oh, what does my wish matter?" she 
cried. " I am asking you what is possible. 
I know little more than I tell yoQ. He is 
here, worn-out, miserable, ruined, and the 
men watching to take him. I don't know 
how it has happened, why he came, or how 
they found it out \ but so it is. They are. 
there now in front of the house. How am I. 
to get him out ? " 

"Is that the only question?" Stephen 
asked. 

She looked at him with an impatience she 
could not restrain. 

" What other qiiestion can there be, Mr, 
Haldane ? In a few minutes they will be 
back." 

" But there is another question," he said. 
" I believe this man has been our ruin — 
yours and mine — ^yours, Mrs. Drummond, 
more fatally than mine. . Golden was but 
one of his instruments, I believe — as guilty, 
but not more so. He has ruined us, and 
more than us ^" 

She wrung her hands in her impatience. 

" Mr. Haldane, I hear steps. We may but 
have a moment moi'e." 

He put his hand upon her arm. 

" Think ! " he cried. " Are we to let him 
go — to save him that he may ruin others ? 
Is it just ? Think what he has made us all 
suffer. Is there to be no punishment for 
him?" 

" Oh, punishment I " she cried. " Do you 
know what punishment means, when you 
make yourself the instrument of it? It 
means revenge ; and there is nothing so bit- 
ter, nothing so terrible, as to see your own 
handiwork, and to think, 'It was not God 
that did this ; it was me.' " 

" How can you tell ? " 

" Oh, yes, I can tell. There was his son. 
I thought it was a just return for all the 

harm he had done when his poor boy 

But Ned went away, and left everything. 
It was not my fault; it was not Norah's 
fault Yet she had done it, and I had wished 
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she might* No; no more revenge. How 
can I get him away ? *' 

'' I am not so forgiving as you," he said. 

Helen could not rest She rose up from 
the seat she had drawn to his side, and went 
to the window. There were steps that 
frightened her moving about outside, and 
then there was the sound of voices. 

*' Come in and go over the house ! Come 
in at this hour of the night ! " said a voice. 
It was Miss Jane's voice, brisk and alert 
as *usuaL Helen hurried into the hall, to 
the door, where she could hear what was 
said. 

''But Jane, Jane, if anyone has got in? 
A thief — perhajjs a murderer ! Oh, my iKX)r 
Stephen ! " 

"Nonsense, mother! If you like to stay, 
outside there, 1*11 go over all the house with 
'Susan, and let )'ou know. Why, Mrs. Drum- 
mond I Here are some men who want to 
come in to search for some one at this time 
of night" 

'' I have told them already they should not 
come in," said Helen. 

She had opened the door, and stood in 
front -of it with a temerity which she scarcely 
.felt justified in ; for how did she know they 
might not rush past her, and get in before 
she could stop them ? Such was her idea — 
such was the idea of all the innocent people 
in the house. The Dura policeman was 
standing by with his truncheon and his lan- 
tern. 

"I've told *emi mum, as it's a mistake," 
said that functionary ; '' and that this 'ere. is 
the quietest, most respectablest 'ouse — " 

" Thanks, Wilkins," said Helen. 

It was a positive comfort to her, and did 
her good, this simple testimony. And to think 
that Wilkins knew no better than that ! 
• "Will you keep near the house?" she 
said, turning to him, with that feeling that he 
was " on our side " which had once prepos- 
sessed Norah in favour of Mr. Rivers. " My 
daughter will be coming back presently, and 
I don't want to have her annoyed or fright- 
, ened with this story. No one except the 
people who belong to it shall enter this house 
to-night" 

" As you please, ma'am ; but I hope you 
knows the penalty," said the detective. 

Helen did not know of any penalty, nor 
did she care. She was wound up to so high 
a strain of excitement, that had she been 
o«.led upon to put her arm in the place of 
tlu: bolt, or do any other futile heroic piece 
ot resistance, she would not have hesitated. 
Si*e closed the door upon Mrs. Haldane and 



her daughter, one of whom was frightened 
and the other excited. As they all came 
into the hall, Susan became visible, with her 
candle in her hand, defending the passage to 
the kitchen. Something ludicrous, something 
pathetic and tragic and terrible was in the 
aspect of the house, and its guardians — liad 
one 'been wise enough to perceive what it 
meant , 

" If Susan will come with me," said Miss 
Jane briskly, "after that idiot of a man's 
romance, my mother will think we are all 
going to be murdered in our beds. If Susan 
will come with me, I'll go over all the house." 

"We have examined ours," siid Helen. 
" Susan, go with Miss Jane. Mrs. Haldane, 
Mr. Stephen is tired, I think." 

" Stephen must not be alarmed," said Mrs. 
Haldane with hesitation. '^ But are yon sure 
it is safe ? Do you really think it is safe ? 
You see, after all, when our door is open it 
is one house. A man might run from one 
room to another. Oh, Jane — Mrs. Drummond 
-^f you will believe me, I can see a shadow 
down that passage ! Oh, my dear, you are 
young and rash ! The men will know better ; 
let them come in." 

" I cannot allow them to come in. There 
is no one, I assure you^ except your son, 
who wants your help." 

"You are like Jane," said the old lady; 
"you are so bold and rash. Oh, I wish I 
had begged them to stay all night. I 
wouldn't mind giving a shilling or two. 
Think if Stephen should be uightened 1 
Oh, yes, I am going ; but don't leave me, 
dear. I couldn't be alone ; I shall be fright- 
ened of my life." 

This was how it was that Helen was in 
Stephen's room again when Miss Jane came 
down, bustling and satisfied. 

"You may make yourself perfectly easy^ 
mother. We have gone over all the rooms 
— looked under the beds and in the cup- 
boards, and there is not a ghost of anything. 
Poor Susan is tired sitting up for us all ; I 
told her I'd wait up for Norah. Well, now 
you don't ask any news of die ball, Stephen. 
Norah has danced the whole evening; I 
have never seen her sitting down once. 
Her dress is beautiful ; and as for herself my 
dear 1 But everybody was looking their 
best. I don't admire Clara Burton in a gen- 
eral way ; but really Clara Burton was some- 
thing splendid — Yes, yes, mother ; of course 
we must get Stephen to bed." 

"Good-night," said Helen, going up to 
him. She looked in his face wistfully ; but 
now the opportunity was over, and what 
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could he -say ? He held her hand a moment, 
feeling the tremor in it. 

" Good night," he said ; and then wtry low 
he added hurriedly, '* The gate into the Dura 
woods — the garden door." 

*n*hanks," she said, with a loud throb of 
her heart. 

The excitement, the suspense, were car- 
rying Helen far beyond her will or intention. 
She had been sensible of a struggle at first 
whether she would not betray the fugitive. 
Now her thoughts had progressed so fast 
and far, that she would have fought for him, 
putting even her slight strength in the way 
to defend him or protect his retreat. He 
was a man whom she almost hated ; and jret 
all her thoughts were with him, wondenng 
was he safe by himself, and what could be 
done to make him safer still. She left the 
Haldane's side of the house eagerly, and hur- 
ried down the passage to the kitchen. He 
was there, in Susan's arm-chair before the 
fire. His meal was over, and he had turned 
to the fire again, and fallen into a doze. 
While she was moving about in a fever of 
anxiety, he himself, with his head sunk on 
his breast, was unconscious of his own dan- 
l^er. H elen, who felt incapable of either rest- 
uig or sleep, stood still and looked at him in a 
sort of stupor. > 

" Poor dear, poor dear ! " said Susan, hold- 
ing up her hand in warning, '' he*s been wor- 
rited and worn out, and he's dozed off — the 
best thin^ he could do." 

He might rest, but she could not. She 
went down the few steps to the garden, and 
stole out into the night, cautiously opening 
and closing the • door. The garden was 
walled all round. It was a productive, weal- 
thy garden, which, even when the Gatehouse 
had been empty, was worth keeping up, and 
its doors and fastenings were all in good order. 
There was no chance of any one getting in 
by that side. Mrs. Drunimond stole out mto 
the white moonlight, which suddenly surged 
upon her figure, and blazoned it all over 
with silver, and crept round, trembling at 
every pebble she disturbed, to the unused 
door which opened into the Dura woods. It 



had been made that there might be a rapid 
means of communication between the Gate- 
house and the mansion, but it had never been 
used since the Drummonds came. She had 
forgotten this door until Stephen reminded 
her of its existence. It wa& partially hid be- 
hind a thicket of raspberry-bushes, which had 
grown high and strong in front. Fortunately, 
a rusted key was in the lock. With the great- 
est difficulty Helen turned it, feeling as if the 
sound, as it grated and resisted, raised whirl- 
winds of echoes all round her, and must 
betray what she was doing. Even when it 
was unlocked, it took all her strength to pull 
it open, for she could do no niofe. For one 
moment she pressed out into the dark, nistling 
woods. Through the foliage she could see 
the glance of the lights from the house and 
the moving flicker of carriage-lamps going 
down the avenue. The music came upon her 
with a sudden burst like an insult (^, 
heaven I to think that all this should be going 
on, the dancing and laughter, and him dozing 
there by Susan's kitchen fire ! 

She paused a little in the garden in the 
stillness — not for rest, but that she might 
arrange her thoughts without interruption. 
But there was no stillness there that night 
The music came to her on the sof^ wind, 
now lower, now louder; the sound of the 
carriage-wheels coming and going kept up a 
low, continuous roll; now and then there 
would come the sound of a voice. It was 
still early ; only a few timid guests who 
feared late hours, old people and spectators 
like the Haldanes, were leaving the ball. It 
was in full career. The very sky seemed 
flushed over Dura House, with its numberless 
lights. 

Helen formed her plan as she crept about 
the garden in the moonlight Oh, if some 
kindly cloud would but rise, and veil for a 
little this poor earth with its mysteries ! But 
all was clear, well seen, visible ; the clear 
night and the blue heavens were not pitiful, 
like Helen. Man is oflen hard upon man, 
heaven knows, yet it is man only who can 
feel for the troubles of mankind. 
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PART XI. 



CHAPTER XXXVHI. 

While her mother was thus occupied No- 
rali was taking her fill of pleasure. She ** dan- 
ced every dance" — beatific fiilfilment of every 
girlish wish in respect to a ball. She was so 
young and so fresh that this perpetual motion 
filled up the measure of her desires, and left 
her little time to think. To be sure, once or 
twice it had, come over her that Ned, poor 
Med, was not here to share in all this delight ; 
And if Norah had been destitute of partners, 
or less sought than she thought her due, no 
doubt her heart would have been very heavy 
on accbunt of Ned. But she had as many 
partners as ever a neophyte could claim, and 
she had no time to think. She was as happy 
as the night was long. The dancing was de- 
lightful to her for itself, the music was de- 
lightful, the " kindness " of everybody, which 
was Norah* s modest, pretty synonym for the 
admiration she received, and she asked no 
more of heaven than this, which she was re- 
ceiving in such full measure. To be sure, 
her mother's disappearance disturbed her for 
the moment. But when Mrs. Dalton had 
sworn b^ all the gods that Mrs. Drummond 
was not ill, Norah resigned herself once more 
to her happy fate. 

There was, at the same time, a special 
point which exhilarated Norah, satisfied her 
pride, and raised her spirits. Inuring all the 
festivities of the afternoon she had kept Cyril 
Rivers at arm's length. Perhaps if he had 
not shown so much anxiety to approach 
nearer, Norah would not have felt the same 
satisfaction in this, but his explanation, it 
was evident, was hanging on his very lips, 
and she had triumphantly kept him from 
making it. The same process was repeated 
in the evening. She had rushed into a per- 
fect crowd of engagements in order to escape 
him. Poor Charlie Dalton, whom Clara had 
no longer any thought of, and whose occupa- 
tion for the greater part of the evening was 
standing about, dolefully g^ing after her, 
was pressed unceremoniously into Norah' s 
service. Once, when she happened to be 
disengaged and saw Cyril approaching, she 
was so lost to all sense of shame as to seize 
hrm breathlessly by the arm. " Dance this 
dance with me, Charlie," she whispered im- 
patiently. 

** Why must I dance ? " said the poor boy, 
who had no hear^ for it 



'' Because I am determined not to dai .ce 
with him," said Norah, energetically If^ading 
otf her captive. And thus she kept the other 
at a distance, and kept him from speaking ; 
but perhaps she would have been less rigid 
in evasion had he been more indifferent to 
the opportunity. It was late in the night, 
after supper, when he secured her at last 

"Miss Drummond, you have avoided me 
all night " 

" I ! " cried Norah, "but that is ridiculous. 
Why should I avoid you, Mr. Rivers ? I ndeed 
I am sure I have spoken to you at least a 
dozen times this evening. It is not one's 
own fault when one is engaged." 

" And I have been so anxious to see yuu 
— to explain to you," he cried, his eagerness, 
and the long, tantalizing delay having over- 
come his wisdom. " I have been quite mis- 
erable." 

" About what, Mr. Rivera ? " 

" About what you must have thought very 
abominable behaviour that day at the pic- 
tures ; fancy, it is two months since, and you- 
have never allowed me a moment in which I 
dould say it till now." 

"At the pictures?" said Norah, feigning 
surprise. "I don't think we have seen you 
very often lately, Mr. Rivers ; and two 
months is a long time to remember. Oh, I 
recollect 1 you left us in a hurry." 

" My mother had come to look for me — 
there was some business in hand that I had 
to be consulted about. I cannot tell you 
what a wretched ass I felt myself, dragged 
away without a moment to explain — without 
even time to say, * This is my mother.' " 

" Mr. Rivers," said Norah, drawing her 
small person to its full height, and loosing 
her hold of his ann, " I think it would have 
been good taste not to say anything about 
this. When we did not remark upon it, why 
should you ? I am only a girl, I am nineteen, 
and I never disobeyed mamma that I know 
of; but still, do you think I should have let 
her carry me off like a baby from my friends 
whom I cared for, without a word ? There 
are some things that one ought not to be 
asked to believe. You were not obliged to 
say anything at all about it. I should hke to 
be polite, but I can*t make myself a fool to 
please you. And, on the other hand, you 
know Lady Rivers is nothing to us. I did 
not ask to be introduced to her, and poor 
mamma was too ill even to know. Please 
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don't say any more about it It would have 
been much better not to have mentioned it 
at all." 

" But, Miss Dnimmond I ^^ 

** Yes, I know. You wanted to be polite. 
But never mind. I am quite, quite satisfied," 
said Norah with a gleam of triumph. " Look 
here 1 Let us have Katie for our vis-a-vis. 
Don't you think Clara Burton is looking quite 
beautiful to-night?" 

Mr. Rivers did not reply. He said to him- 
self that he had never been so completely 
snubbed in his life. He had never felt so 
small, so cowed, and that is not pleasant to 
a man. Her very pardon, her condonation 
of his offence, was humbling to him. Had 
she resented it, he had a hundred weapons 
with which to meet her resentment ; but he 
had not one to oppose to her frank itidi^a- 
tion, and her pardon. And yet, with curious 
perversity, never before had Norah seemed 
so sweet to him. He had felt the wildest 
jealousy of iK>or Charlie during that dance, 
which he went through so unwillingly, and but 
for the cheerful strains of the Lancers, which 
commenced at this point, and set them all — 
so many who enjo)red it, so man^ who did 
not enjoy it — in motion, it was in his mind to 
commit himself as he had never yet done — 
to throw himself upon her mercy. This 
thought gave to his handsome face a look 
which Norah in her triumph secretly enjoy- 
ed, and called " sentimental." " But I am 
not one of those girls that fall down and wor- 
ship a man, and think him a demigod," Norah 
said to herself. " He is no demigod ! he has 
not so much coufage as I have. He is fright- 
ened of — me ! Oh, if Ned were but here ! " 
This last little private exclamation was ac> 
companied with the very ghost of a sigh — half 
of a quarter of a sigh, Norah would have said, 
had she described it — Ned was afraid of her 
too, and was not the least like a demigod. I 
do not defend Norah for her sauciness, nor 
do I blame her ; for, after all, the young men 
of the present day are very unlike demigods ; 
and there are some honest girls left in the 
world capable of loving a man as his wife 
ought, without worshipping him as his slave, 
and without even bowing herself down in de- 
licious inferiority before him, grovelling as so 
many heroines do. Norah was incapable of 
grovelling under any circumstances ; but then 
she had been brought up by her mother in the 
traditions of womanly training, such as they 
used to be in a world which we are told is past. 

This is the very worst place in the world 
for a digression, I allow ; it is to permit of the 
dancing of that figure which they were just 



about to commence. Clara Burton was dan- 
cing in the same set, with Mr. Golden. And 
as her own partner after this little episode was 
for some time anything but lively, Norah gave 
her mind to the observation of Clara. Clara 
and Mr. Golden were great friends. She had 
said to Lord Mere wether that he was like 
papa, but it may be doubted whether papas 
generally, even when most indulgent, are 
looked up to by their children as Clara look- 
ed up to her father's friend. All Dura had 
remarked upon it before now ; all Dura had 
wondered, (did the parents see it ? What did 
Mrs. Burton mean by permitting it? But 
it never once entered into Mrs. Burton's 
cool, clever little head to fancy it possible 
that the attractions of such a man could 
move her child. Everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood, except those most concerned, had 
seen Clara wandering with this man, who was 
nearly as old as her father, through the Dura 
woods. Everybody had seen the flushed, eager, 
tender way in which she hung upon him, and 
looked up to him ; and his constant devotion 
to her. " If I were you I should speak to Mr. 
Burton about it," the rector's wife had said 
half a dozen times over ; but the rector had 
that constitutional dislike to interfere in any- 
thing which is peculiar to Englishmen. That 
night Clara was beautiful, as Norah had said ; 
she was full of agitation and excitement — 
even of something which looked like feeling ; 
Ker colour was splendid, her blue eyes as blue 
as the sea when it is stirred, her hair like mass- 
es of living gold, her complexion like the 
flushings of the sunset upon snow. As for 
her partner, a certain air of warning mingled 
in his assiduity. Once Norah saw him hold 
up his finger, as if in remonstrance. He was 
ivary, watchful, observant of the glances 
round him ; but Clara, who never restrained 
herself, put on no trammels to-night. She 
stood looking up to him, talking to him inces- 
santly, forgetting the dance, and, when she 
was compelled to remember it, hurrying 
through the figure that she might resume the 
intermitted conversation. Gradually the at- 
tention of the other dancers became concen- 
trated on her. It was her moment of tri- 
umph, no doubt — ^her birthday, her coming of 
age as it were, though she was but eighteen 
— her entry, many people thought, into the 
glory of heiress-ship. But all this was not 
enough to account for the intoxication of ex- 
citement, the passion that blazed in Clara's 
eyes. What did it mean ? When the dance 
was over, the majority of the dancers made 
their way into the coolness of the conservatory, 
which was lighted with soft lamps. Mr. Riven 
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took Norah back to Mrs. Dalton. His dark 
eyes had grown larger, his air more sentimen- 
tal than ever. He withdrew a little way apart, 
and folded his anns, and stood gazing at her, 
just, Norah reflected with impatience, as a 
man would ^ do who was the hero in a novel. 
But very different ideas were in Norah' a niind. 
She seized upon Charlie once more, who was 
sentimental too. '* Come out on the terrace 
with me. I want to speak to Clara," she said. 
They were stopped just inside the open win- 
dow by a stream of people coming in for the 
next dance^ Norah had been pushed close 
to the window, half in half out, by the throng. 
This was how she happened to hear the whis- 
pered talk of a pair outside, who were close 
by her without knowing it, and whom nobody 
else could hear. 

' "At the top of the avenue, at three 
o'clock. . Wrap a cloak round you, my dar- 
ling. In the string of carriages ours will 
never be noticed. It is the best plan." 

"And everything is ready?" asked an- 
other voice, which was Clara's. 

" Everything, my love I In an hour and a 
half '' 
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For you I I could do it only for you ! " 
In a minute after the two came in, push- 
ing past Norah and her companion^ who, 
both pale as statues, let them pass. The 
others were not pale. Clara's face was dyed 
with vivid colour, and Mr. Golden, bending 
over her, looked almost young in glow of 
animation and admiration \^th which he 
gazed at her. Charlie Dalton had not heard 
the scrap of dialo^e, which meant so much ; 
but he ground his teeth and stared at his 
supplanter, and crushed Norah's hand which 
held his arm. "That fellow I" Charlie 
said between his teeth. " Had it been some 
one else, I mi^ht have borne iL" 

" Oh, Charlie, take me back to your moth- 
er," cried Norah. Her thoughts went like 
the wind ; already she had made out her 
plan, but what was the use of saying any- 
thing to him, poor simpleton, to make him 
more unhappy? Norah went back, and 
*p]aced herself by Mrs. Dal ton's side. " I do 
not mean to dance any more. I am tired," 
she said ; and though the music tempted 
her, and her poor little feet danced in spite 
of her, keeping time on the floor, she did 
not change her resolution. Mr. Rivers came, 
finding the opportunity he sought ; but 
Norah paid no heed to him. The men 
whose names were written upon her card 
came too, in anxiety and dismay. Biit to all 
she had the same answer, " I am tired. I 
will dance no more to-night" 



" Let me look at you, child," said kind 
Mrs. Dalton ; " indeed you look tired — you 
look as if you had seen a ghost." 

" And so I have," said Norah. She felt 
as if she must cry. Clara Burton had been 
her playfellow, almost her sister, as near to 
her as Katie, and as much beloved. What 
was it Clara was going .to do ? The child 
shivered in her terror. When the dancers 
were all in full career once more, Norah put 
her mouth close to Mrs. Dalton' s ear and 
whispered forth her story. " What can we 
do? What can we do?" she asked. It 
would be impossible to describe Mrs. Dal- 
ton's consternation. She remonstrated, strug- 
gled against the idea, protested that there 
must be some mistake. But still Norah 
asked, "What can we do? what can we 
do?" 

"My dear Norah I see, they are not near 
each other — they are not looking at each 
other. You have made a mistake." 

"Why should they look at each other? 
every thmg is arranged and settl::d," said 
Norah. "Mrs. Dalton, if you will not come 
with me, I will go myself. Clara must not 
be allowed to go. Oh, only think of it! 
Clara, one of us. I have made up my plan, 
and if you will not come, I will go myself." 

" Norah, where will you go? What can 
you ^o — a child? And, oh, how can I go, 
and leave the girls ?" replied Mrs. Dalton in 
her distress. 

" You can leave them with Charlie," said 
Norah. It had struck two before this ex- 
planation was made, and already a few ad- 
ditional guests had begun to depart There 
was very little time to lose. Before Mrs. 
Dalton was aware she found herself hurried 
into the cloak-room, wrapped in some wrap 
which was not hers, and out under the moon- 
light again, scarcely knowing how she got 
there. 

" This is not my cloak, Norah," she said 
piteously ; " my cloak was white." 

" Never mind, dear Mrs. Dalton ; white 
would have been seen," said Norah, who 
was far too much excited to think of larceny. 
And then, impetuous as a little sprite, she 
led her friend round the farther side of the 
lawn, and placed her under the shadow of a 
clump of evergreens. " There is a brougham 
standing here which never budges," whisper- 
ed Norah, " with a white horse. I have seen 
mm driving a white horse. Now stand very 
still. Oh, do stand still, please." 

" But, Norah, I see no one. It is Mrs. 
Ashurst's old white horse ; it is the fly from 
the inn. Norah, it is ver}' cold. Our car- 
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riage will be coming. If it comes while we 
are gone ^" 

Norah grasped her tremulous companion 
by the arm. "You would go barefoot from 
here to London," she said in her ear, with a 
voice which was husky with excitement, " to 
save any one, you know you would; and 
this is Clara— Clara ! " 

Some one came rapidly across the green — 
a dark-veiled, hooded figure, keeping in the 
shadow. The morning was breaking in the 
east and mingled mysteriously with the 
moonlight, making a weird paleness all 
about among the dark trees and bushes. 
There was such a noise and ceaseless roll of 
carriages passing, of servants waiting about, 
of impatient horses, pawing and tossing 
their heads, that the y^xy air was full of con- 
fusion. Mrs. Dal ton's alarm was undescriba- 
ble. She held back the impetuous girl by her 
side, who was rushing upon that new-comer. 

" Norah I it is some lady looking for her 
carriage. Norah ! " ' 

Norah paid no heed ; she rushed forward, 
and laid hold upon the long grey cloak in 
which the new-comer was muffled. " Clara ! " 
she cried. "Oh, Clara! stop, stop! and 
come back." 

At this moment there suddenly appeared 
among them another figure, in an overcoat, 
with a soft felt hat slouched over his face, 
who took Clara by the hand and whispered, 
"Quick I there is not a moment to lose." 

" Is it you, Norah ? " said Clara from 
under her cloak. ** You spy I you prying in- 
quisitive ! — Go back yourself. • You have 
nothing to do with me I " 

"Oh, Clara!" cried the other girl, clasp- 
ing her hands, "don't go away like this. It 
is almost morning. They will see you — in 
your ball dress. Clara, Clara, dear ! Hate 
me if you like— only, for heaven's sake, come 
back." 

And now Mrs. Dalton crept out from the 
shadow of the bushes. " Mr. Golden, leave 
her. Let her go. How dare you over-per- 
suade a child like that ? Let her go, or I 
will call out to stop you. Clara 1 " 

He pushed them apart — one to one side, 
one to the other. " Quick," he cried, with a 
low call to a servant who stood close by. 
"Quick, Clara ! don't lose a moment." He 
had pushed them aside roughly, and stood 
guarding her retreat, facing round upon 
them. " What is it to you," he said, " if I 
am employed to take Miss Burton to her 
fiuher? You may call any one you please 
— you may go and tell her mother. I am 
coming — ^now, for your life I " 

18 



The brougham dashed off with dangerous 
speed, charging, as it seemed, into the mass 
of carriages. There was a tumult and 
trampling of horses, a cry as of some man 
hurt ; but all that the two terrified women on 
the lawn saw was Clara's face, looking back 
at them from the carriage window, with an 
insolent, triumphant look. She had partial- 
ly thrown off her cloak, and appeared from 
under it in her white dress, a beautiful 
strange vision — and then there came the 
sound of the collision and conflict, and the 
struggles of horses, and the cry. But who- 
ever was wounded, it was not anybody be- 
longing to that equipage. The white horse 
could be traced down the avenue like a long, 
lessening streak of light. So far, at least, the 
scheme had been successful. They were 
gone. 

Norah could not speak ; she walked about 
upon the lawn, among the servants, wringing 
her^hands. The morning dew, which was 
beginning to fall, shone wet upon her hair. 

" What can we do — what can we do ? " 
she cried. 

" My dear child, we have done all we can. 
Oh, that foolish, foolish girl ! Norah, your 
feet must be wet, and so I am sure are mine ; 
and your pretty white tarlatan all spoiled. 
Oh, heaven help us ! is this what it has all 
come to? I dare not send Charlie after 
them. Norah, run and call Mr. Dalton. 
He might go, perhaps. Norah, oh, you 
must not go alone," cried the rector's wife. 

But Norah was gone. She rushed into 
the house, through al\ the departing guests, 
her cloak and her hair all wet with dew. 
She made her way into the ball-room in that 
plight, and rushed up to Mr. Dalton, and led 
him alarmed out into the hall. Mrs. D.ilton 
followed, and was slowly gathering up her 
dress. Her heart was full of dismay and 
trouble, that Clara should thus destroy her- 
self — break her parents' hearts ! And Norah 
must have certainly spoilt her pretty new 
dress. " One would not have minded had it 
done any good," she murmured within her- 
self. When they met the rector in the hall, 
a hurried consultation ensued. 

" Take our fly, George," said Mrs. Dalton 
heroically. "VVe can get home somehow. 
Take it 1 They cannot be very far gone — 
you may overtake them yet" 

" Overtake them ! though I don't even 
know which way they have gone," said the 
rector, fretful with this strange mission. Bui, 
all the same, he went off, and hunted out the 
fly, and offered the driver half a sovereign if 
he could overtake the brougham with a white 
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horse. But everything retarded Mr. Dalton. 
His horse was but a fly horse, not the most 
lively of his kind. The man had been 
drinking Miss Burton's health and was more 
disposed to continue that exercise than to 
gallop vaguely about the roads, even with 
the promise of an additional half-sovereign. 
Mrs. Dalton, in the meanwhile, threw off 
her borrowed cloak, and went into the 
almost deserted ball-room in search of the 
mistress of the house, and Mar^ and Katie, 
wondering and shivering, standing close to 
Charlie, who was their protector for the mo- 
ment, made a group round Norah in the 
hall, with the«daylight every moment bright- 
ening over their faces, weariness steaSng 
over them, and mystery oppressing them, 
and no appearance of either father or mother, 
or the fly 1 

Norah leant against Katie's shoulder and 
cried. After all her impetuous exertion the 
reaction was sharp. She could not give any 
explanations, but leant upon her friend, and 
cried, and shivered. 

" Oh, where can manuna be ? Where is 
the fly ? Oh, Norah, have my cloak too ; I 
don't want it How cold you are ! Charlie, 
run and look for the fly," cried Katie. They 
stood all clinging together, while the people 
streamed past, getting into their carriages 
going away. The daylight grew clearer, the 
sun began to rise, whde still they stood there 
forlorn. And what with weariness, what with 
wonder and anxiety and vexation, Mary and 
Katie were almost crying too. 

Finally Mrs. Dalton appeared, when 
almost sJl the ^ests were gone, with a flush 
on her kind face, and an energy which tri- 
umphed over her weariness. ''Come, chil- 
*dren, we must pluck up our courage and 
walk,'* she said. ''Take up your o'esses, 
girls, and help Norah with hers. Poor child, 
perhaps the walk will be the best thing. It 
is no use waiting for the fly." 

Then Charlie came back to report that the 
fly was nowhere visible, but that some one 
who had been knocked down by a runaway 
horse was being carried up to the house, 
much injured. " A white horse in a brough- 
am. They say it took fright, and dashed 
down the avenue; and they are afraid the 
man is badly hurt," said Chu-lie. The ladies 
shuddered as the poor fellow was carried 
past them, his head bound round with a 
handkerchief stained with blood. They were 
the last to leave, and came down the steps 
just as this figure was being carried in. It 
was broad daylight now, and they all felt 
guilty and miserable in their ball dresses. | 



This was how the last ball ended whidi was 
given by the Burtons in Dura House. 

They walked down weary, feeling some 
weight upon them which the majority of the 
party did not understand, all die length of 
the leafy avenue, where the birds were sing- 
ing, and the new morning sending arrows of 
gold. The fly, with Mr. Dalton in it, very 
tired and fretful, met them at the ^te. He 
had not so much as come within sig^t of the 
brougham with the white horse. But yet he 
was ready to go up to the great house as 
duty demanded, to put himself at the service 
of its mistress. Charlie, enlightened all in a 
moment as to the meaning of the night's pro- 
ceedings, went with him, like a g^ost of 
misery and wrath. The girls and the mother 
went home alone through the sunshine. And 
the echoes grew still about that centre of 
tumult and rejoicing. The rejoicing had 
ended now ; and, with that feast, the reign of 
the Burtons at Dura had come to an end. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A suiCMBR night passes quickly to those 
who have need of darkness for their move- 
ments. When Mrs. Drummond found her- 
self at liberty to carry out the plan she had 
formed, the time before her was very short 
She went back to the kitchen, and called 
Susan to her. Mr. Burton woke up as she 
came in, and they had a hurried consultation ; 
the consequence of which was that Susan 
was sent to the stables, which were not very 
far from the garden door of the Gatehouse, 
to order a carriage to be dispatched instant^ 
ly to pick up Mr. Burton at the Northgate, 
two miles ofi^ in the opposite direction frtim 
the village. He could walk thus through 
the ground by paths he was familiar wim, 
and drive to a station five miles further off 
on another railway. So readily do our inno- 
cence and ignorance fall into the shifty ways 
of guilt that this was Helen's plan. He was 
to wait here till Susan returned, and the 
experiment of her going would be a proof if 
the way was quite safe for him. When 
Susan was gone Mrs. Drummond returned 
alone to where her guest sat before the 
kitchen fire. She had her blotting-book 
under her arm, and an inkstand in her hand 
" Before you go," she said in a low voices 
I want you to do something for me." 
" I will do anything for you," he cried — 
anything ! Helen, I have not deserved it 
You might have treated me very difierently. 
You have been my salvation." 

" Hush ! " she said. His thanks re<^ed 
her old feelings of distrust and dislike rather 
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than the new ones of pity. She put down 
her writing things on the table. " I have my 
conditions as well as other people," she said. 
" I want now to know the truth." 

" What truth ? " 

" About Rivers's," she said. 

" Helen ! " 

" It is useless for you to resist or deny me," 
she replied, "you* are in my power. I am 
willing to do everything to serve you, but I 
will have a full explanation. Write it how 
you please, but you shall not leave this place 
till you have given me the means, when I 
please and how I please, of proving the 
truth." 

" What is the truth, as you call it ? " he 
said sullenly ; " what have I to do with it ? 
Drummond and the rest went into it with 
their eyes open ; all the accounts of the con- 
cern were open to them." 

** I do not pretend to understand it," said 
Helen. " But you do. Here are pens and 
paper. I insist upon a full explanation — 
how it was that so flourishing a business per- 
ished in three years, where those books went 
to, which Robert was so falsely accused of 
destroying. Oh, are you not afraid to tire out 
my patience ? Do you know that you are in 
my power ? " 

He gave an alarmed look at her. He had 
forgotten everything but those fables about 
feminine weakness which are current among 
such men, and had half laughed in his sleeve 
half an hour before at her readiness to help 
and serve him. But now all at once he per- 
ceived that laughter was out of place, and 
there was no tune to lose. The reflection 
that ran through his mind was — ^All must 
come out in a week or two— it will do her no 
good ; but it can do me no harm. " If I am 
to give an account of the whole history it 
will take me hours," he said. " I may as 
well give up all thought of getting away to- 
night" But he drew the blotting-bppk to- 
wards him. Helen did not relax nor falter. 
She lighted another candle ; she left him to 
himself with a serious belief in his good faith 
which startled him. She moved about the 
kitchen while he wrote, filling a small flask 
with wine out of the solitary bottle which 
had been brought out for his refreshment, 
and which represented the entire cellar of 
the Gatehouse— -even brushing the coat 
which he had thrown aside, that it might be 
ready for him. The man watched her with the 
wonder of an inferior natiure. He had loved 
her once, and it had given him a true pleas- 
ure to humble her when the moment came. 
But now the ascendancy had returned into 



her hands. Had he been in her place how 
he would have triumphed ! But Helen did 
not triumph. His misery did not please, it 
bowed her down to the ground. She was 
sad — suffering for him, ashamed, anxious. 
He did not understand it. Gradually, he 
could not have told how, her look affected 
him. He tore up the first statement he 
had commenced, a florid, apologetic narra- 
tive. He tore up the second, m which he 
threw the blame upon the ignorance of busi- 
ness of poor Drummond and his fellow-direc- 
tors. Finally he was moved so strangely 
out of himself that he wrote the simple truth, 
and no more, without a word of apology or 
explanation. Half-a-dozen lines was enough 
for that. The apology would, as he said, 
have taken hours. 

And then Susan came back. By this time 
he had written not only the explanation re- 
quired of him, but a letter to his wife, and 
was ready to try his fate once more. Helen 
herself went with him to the garden door ; 
the path through the woods was dark, hidden 
from the moonlight by the close copses and 
high fence, which it skirted for many a mile. 
And there would not be daylight to betray him 
for at least an hour. He stood on the verge of 
the dark wood, and took her hand. " Helen, 
you have saved me ; God bless you," he said. 
And in a moment this strange episode was 
over, as though it had never been. She 
stood under the rustline trees, and listened 
to his footsteps. The night wind blew chill 
in her face, the dark boughs swayed round 
her as if catching at her garments. A hun- 
dred little crackling sounds, echoes, move- 
ments among the copse, all the jars and 
broken tones of nature that startle the fugi- 
tive, made her heart beat with terror. If 
she had felt a hand on her shoulder, seiz- 
ing her instead of him, Helen would not 
have been surprised. But while she stood 
and listened all the sounds seemed to die 
away again in the stillness of the ni^t And 
the broad moonlight shone, silvering the 
black trees, out of which all individuality 
had fled, and the music from Dura came 
back in a ^st, and the roll of the carriages 
slowly movmg about the avenue, waiting for 
the dancers. And but that Helen stood in 
so unusual a spot, with that garden door half 
open behind her, and the big key in her hand, 
she might have thought that all this was 
nothing more than a dream. 

She went in, and locked the door, and then 
returned to Susan's kitchen. It was her turn 
now to feel the cold, after her excitement 
was over; she went in shivering, and drew 
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close to the fire. She put her head down 
into her hands. The tears came to her eyes 
unawares, weariness had come upon her all 
at once, when the necessity of exertion was 
over. She held in her hand the paper she 
had made Burton write, but she had not en- 
ergy enough to look at it Would it ever be 
of any use to her ? Would he whom it con- 
cerned ever return ? Or was all this — the 
' picture, the visit to the Exhibition, the sud- 
den conviction which had seized upon her — 
were these all so many delusions in her 
dream? After a while Miss Jane, all un- 
conscious, excited with her unusual pleasure, 
and full of everything she had seen, came 
and sat by her and talked. *' I told Susan 
to go to bed," said Miss Jane ; " and I wish 
you would go too, Mrs. Drummond. I will 
sit up for Norah. Oh, how proud I was of 
that child to-night ! I suppose it's very 
wrong, you know — so my mother says — but 
I can't help it. It is just as well I am a 
single woman, and have no children of my 
own ; for I should have been a fool about 
them. The worst of all is that we shan't 
keep her long. She will marry, and then 
what shall we do ? I am sure to lose her 
would break Stephen's heart." 

** She is very young," said Helen, who an- 
swered for civilit/s sake alone, and who 
with all tlie heavy thought in her heart and 
apprehensions for the fugitive, would have 
given much to be left to herself. 

" Yes, she is young ; but not too young to 
do a great deal of mischief. When I saw all 
those men on their knees before her ! " 
cried Miss Jane, with a laugh of triumph. 
She had never been an object of much ad- 
miration or homage herself; men had not 
gone on their knees to her, though no doubt 
she was more worthy than many of the fool- 
ish creatures who have been so worshipped ; 
but the result of this was that Miss Jane 
enjoyed heartily the other revenge which 
other women had it in their power to take 
for all the slights ^-nd scorns to which ^he 
and her homely sisters had been subjected. 
She liked to see " them " punished, though 
" they " were an innocent, new generation, 
blameless so far as she was concerned. She 
would not have injured a fly ; but her face 
beamed all over with delight at the thought 
that it was Norah' s mission to break hearts. 

Thus the good soul sat and talked, while 
Helen listened to every sound, and wondered 
where was he now ? what might be happen- 
ing ? She did not even hear what was being 
said to her until Miss Jane fell into a moral- 
ising vein. '' The Burtons are at the height 



of their splendour now," she said. "I 
never saw anything so grand as it was. I 
don't think anything could be grander. But 
oh, Mrs. Drummond, people's sins find them 
out There's Clara getting bewitched by 
that man ; everybody could see it A man 
old enough to be her father, without a scrap 
of character, and no money even, I suppose. 
Think of that 1 and oh, what will all their 
grandeur do for them, with Ned at the other 
end of the world, and Clara throwing herself 
away ?" 

" Oh, hush, hush ! " cried Helen. " Don't 
prophesy any more misfortune; there is 
enough without that." 

And five minutes after Norah came to the 
door, surrounded by the party from the Rec- 
tory, all pale and terror-stricken, with the 
news which they felt to be so terrible. 
" Clara has gone away ! " They stood at 
the door and told this tale, huddled together 
in the fresh sunshine, the girls crying, the 
elder women asking each other, '* what would 
the Burtons do ? " ** She was almost rude to 
me. She sent me away," Mrs. Dalton said, 
" or I should have stayed with her. And Mr. 
Burton is not there ! What will she do ? " 
They could scarcely make up their minds to 
separate, worn out and miserable as they all 
were. And opposite, in the morning sun- 
shine, two men still watched the Gatehouse, 
as they had watched it all through the night. 

These miseries all ended in a misery which 
was comic, had any of them had heart enough 
left to lau^h. While she helped to undress 
Norah, Miss Jane suddenly uttered a scream, 
which made Helen tremble from head to foot 
She had caught in her hands the pretty 
flounces of that white dress, that lovely dress. 
Dr. Maurice's present, which had turned 
poor little Cinderella — Norali — into an en- 
chanted princess ; but now, alas, all limp, 
damp, ruined ! even stained with the dewy 
grass and gravel across which it had come. 
Miss Jane could have cried with vexation 
and dismay. This was the climax of all 
the agonies of that wonderful night But, 
fortunately, it was not so hopeless as the 
others. . An hour later, when the house was 
all silent, and even Helen lay with her eyes 
shut, lon^ng to sleep. Miss Jane stole down- 
stairs again, carrying this melancholy garment 
on her arm. She went to Susan's kitchen, 
where the fire was burning, and, spreadiidg it 
out upon the biR table, took it to pieces to 
see what could be done. And then she 
made a'discovery which drew from her a cry 
of joy. The dress was grenadine^ not tarla- 
tan 1 Dear, ignorant reader, perhaps you do 
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not know what this means? but well did 
Miss Jane understand. " Grenadine will 
wash ! " she said to herself triumphantly. She 
was a clever woman, and she was not uncon- 
scious of the fact. She would wash and 
starch with any professional. Accordingly, 
she set to work with scissors and soap and 
starch and hot irons ; but, above all, with 
love, love, which made the fingers cunning 
and the courage strong. 

Mr. Burton iiiade his escape safely. He 
had reached the North-gate before the dog- 
cart did, which came up for him just as the 
morning was breaking. With this delay it so 
happened that when he reached the station to 
which he was bound a brougham with a white 
horse appeared in sight behind, and gave him 
a thrill of terror ; it was not a likely vehicle 
certainly for his pursuers ; but still it was 
possible that they might have found nothing 
more suitable had they got scent of him at 
Dura. He sprung out of the dog-cart ac- 
cordingly, and took refuge in one of the cor- 
ners of the station. It was a- junction, and 
two early morning trains, one up and one 
down, passed between four and five o'clock. 
Both parties accordingly had some time to 
wait. Mr. Burton, skulking behind anything 
that would shelter him, made out, to his great 
amazement, that the other traveller waiting 
about was his friend Golden, accompanied by 
a cloaked and veiled woman. The fugitive 
grinned in ghastly satisfaction when he saw it. 
He had no desire just then to encounter Gold- 
en, and in such companionship he was safe. 
It was a lovely morning, fresh and soft, cooler 
than July usually is, and the pair on the plat- 
form wdked about in the sun, basking in it 
He watched them from behind a line of empty 
carriages. The woman, whoever she was, 
clung close to her companion, holding his arm 
clasped with both her hands; while Golden 
bent over her, with his face close to her veil. 
"I wonder who she is? I wonder what they 
are doing here at this hour ? I wonder if he 
has been to Dura? And, by Jove, to think 
of his going in for that sort of thing, as if he 
was five-and-twenty i " Mr. Burton said to 
himself He was full of curiosity, almost of 
amazement, and he longed to go and sun him- 
self on that same platform too. But he wais a 
fugitive, and he dared not. How could he 
tell who might be about, or what Golden's 
feelings were towards him ? They had been 
very good friends once ; but Burton had stood 
by Golden but feebly at the time of the trial 
about Rivers' s, and Golden had not stood by 
Burton warmly during the time of difhculty 
which had culminated in ruin. He watched 



them with growing curiosity, with a kind of 
interest which he could not understand — with 
— ^yes, he could not deny it, with a curious 
wistfulness and envy. He supposed the fel- 
low was happy like that, now ? And as for 
himself, he was not happy — he was cold, wea- 
ry, anxious, afraid. He had a prison before 
him, perhaps a felon's sentence — anyhow, at 
the least, a loud, hoarse roar of English so- 
ciety and die newspapers. If he could but 
succeed in putting the channel between him 
and them i and there was that other man, as 
guilty as himself, perhaps more guilty ("for 
he had not my temptations," Mr. Burton said 
to himl»elf. " He had not a position to keep 
up, an expensive establishment, a family") 
sunning himself in the full morning light, wait- 
ing for his train in the eye of day, not afraid 
of anybody — nay, probably at the height of 
pleasure and success, enjoying himself as a 
young man enjoys himself! When the pair 
approached a little closer to his hiding-place 
than they had yet done, Burton, in his haste 
to get out of the way, slipped his foot, and fell 
upon the cold iron rails. He rose with a 
curse in his heart, the poignancy of the con- 
trast was too much for him. Had he but 
known that his appearance would have con- 
founded his old friend, and set all his plans 
to nought I Could he but have imagined who 
it was that clung to Golden' s arm I 

But he did not. He saw the up- train ar- 
rive, and the two get into it. He had meant 
to go that way himself, feeling London, of aU 
refuges, the most safe ; but he had not cour- 
age to venture now. He waited for the other 
train going down into the country. He made 
a rapid calculation how he could shape his 
course to the sea, and get off, if not as directly, 
perhaps more securely. He had found a dark 
overcoat in the dog-cart, which was a boon to 
him ; he had poor Helen's flask of wine in 
his pocket. And as he got into the train, and 
dashed away out of the station and over the 
silent, sunshiny country, where safety lay, ( rol- 
den and Golden's companion went out of Mr. 
Burton's mind. He had a hundred things to 
think of, and yet a hundred more. Why 
should he trouble himself about that ? 

Thus the night disappeared like a mist 
from the face of the world, and the yih of July, 
an ordinary working day like the others. Sat 
urday, the end of a common week, rose up 
business-like and usual ui>on a host of toiling 
folk, to whom the sight of it was sweet for the 
sake of the resting day that came after it. Olc 
Ann, from Dura l)cn, drove her cart with the 
vegetables and the big posy for the sick gen- 
tleman, under Stephen's window, and wonder- 
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ed that it should still be closed, though it was 
ten o'clock* Susan, very heavy-eyed and 
pale, was cleansing and whitening her steps, 
upon which there had been so many footsteps 
last night. > 

" Well, Susan, you are late," said old Ann. 

*' Our folks were all at that ball last night," 
said Susan,' ''keeping a body up, awaiting for 
'em till morning light." 

" Well, well, young folks must have .their 
diversions. We was fond of 'em oursels once 
on a day," said the charitable old woman. 

Across the road the blinds were still 
down in the Rectory. • The young people 
were all asleep ; and even the elder people 
had been overcome with weariness and the 
excitement through which, more or less, all of 
them had gone. Before old Ann's cart re- 
sumed its progress, however, Stephen's win- 
dow had been opened, and signs of life began 
to appear. About eleven Mrs. Drummond 
came down-stairs. She had slept for an hour, 
and on waking had felt assured that she must 
have been dreaming, and that all her vision of 
the night was a delusion, but her head ached 
so, and her face was so pale when she looked 
at herself in the glass, that Helen trembled 
and asked herself if this was the beginning of 
a fever. Something must have happened — 
it could not all be a dream. She knelt down 
to say her prayers in front of the table, where 
her picture, her idol, was. And then she saw 
a paper, placed upright beneath it, as flowers 
might be put at a shrine. She read it then, 
for the first time, on her knees. It was the 
paper that Reginald Burton had written, which 
she had taken from him in her weariness with- 
out being able to read it. Half-a-dozen lines, 
no more. She did not understand it now. 
But it was enough, it was final. No one, after 
this, could throw reproach or scorn upon her 
Robert's name. 

Robert 1 This night had been like a year, 
like a lifetime. It had made her forget. 
Now she knelt there, and everything came 
back to her. She did not say her prayers ; 
the attitude sometimes is all that the heavy- 
laden are capable of : of itself that attitude is 
an appeal to God, such as a child might make 
who plucked at its mother's dress to attract 
her notice, and looked up to her, though it 
could find no words to say. Not a word came 
to Helen's lips. She knelt and recollected, 
and thought — her mind was in a whirl, yet it 
was silent, not even forming a wish. It was as 
if she held her breath and gazed upon some- 
thing which had taken place before her, some- 
thing with which she had no connection. " I 
have seen the wicked great in power, like a 



green bay-tree; and I passed again, and lo! 
he was not" Was that the story, writtei in 
ruin, written in tears? And Robert! AVho 
was he — he who had stretched out his hands 
to her in the depths of despair, from hell, fi'om 
across the Atlantic, fi'om — where ? 

Helen rose up piteously, and that suspense 
which had been momentarily dispossessed by 
the urgency of more immediate claims upon 
her attention, came back again, and tore her 
heart in twain. Oh, they might think her fool- 
ish who did not know I but who else except 
Robert could Have seized her very heart with 
those two up-stretched hands of Dives, hands 
that could have drawn her down, had she been 
there, out of the highest heaven ? She could 
trust no longer, she thought, to the lukewarm 
interest of friends — to men who did not un- 
derstand. She must bestir herself to find out 
She must find out if she should die. 

Thus, with dry, bright eyes, and a fire new- 
lit in her heart which burned and scorched her, 
she went down-stairs into the common world. 
"I will bring your breakfast directly, 'm," 
said Susan, meeting her in the passage, and 
Helen went into the old, ghastly dlrawing- 
room, the place which had grown so familiar 
to her, almost dear. 

Was it the old drawing-room she had lived 
in yesterday? or what strange vision was it 
that came across her of another room, far 
different, a summer evening as this was a sum- 
mer morning, a child who cried "Mamma, 
here is a letter ! " Nothing — nothing ! only 
a mere association, one of the tricks fancy 
plays us. This feverish state, this sudden 
swimming of the head, and wild question 
whether she was back in St Mary's Road, or 
where she was, arose from the sight of a letter 
laid awaiting her in the centre of a little round 
table. It lay as that letter had lain some 
years ago, in which he took his leave of her 
— as a hundred letters must have lain since. 
A common letter, thrown down carelessly, 
without any meaning. Oh, fool, fool that 
she was 1 

CHAPTER XL. 

Mrs. Burton was alone in her deserted 
house. The house was not deserted in the 
common sense of the word. Up-stairs at 
this very moment it was buzzing with life 
and movement ; and the young men in the 
smoking-room — men who had come fix>m 
town, from their duties and their pleas- 
ures, expressly for the ball — were comment- 
ing to each other carelessly upon the absence 
of their host. " Young Burton has been o£f 
for six months on a wandering fit, and old 
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Burton is up to the eyes in business, as 
usual," Cyril Rivers explained, who was not 
unfriendly to his entertainers; while the 
Marchioness, with Lady Florizel in the room 
of state up-stairs was commenting upon 
Clara's behaviour, and declaring her inten- 
tion to leave next mommg. " Fortunately, 
Merewether has not committed himself," the 
Marchioness was saying. In another room of 
the house, Mrs. Burton's two aunts, flanked 
by their two maids, were shaking their heads 
together m mingled sorrow and anger. " De- 
pend upon it, something will come of all this," 
Mrs. Everest said, as she put on her night- 
cap ;. and Aunt Louisa cried, and exclaimed 
that when Clara entered on such an extrava- 
gant course she always knew that some chas- 
tisement must come. "I would shut that 
child up, and feed her on bread and water," 
cried the stronger-minded sister ; and so said 
the maids, who thought Miss Clary was be- 
witched — and with such a man ! 

While all this was going on, little Mrs. 
Burton was alone in the ball-room, which 
was still blazing with lights. She was seated 
wearily in a big chair at one end.' But for 
her diamonds, which sought the light, and 
made a blaze of radiance round* about her, 
like the aureole of a saint, she would have 
been invisible in the great, spacious, empty 
room. A deserted ball-room has been so 
often described, that I will not repeat the 
unnecessary picture. This ball-room, how- 
ever, had not a dismal aspect ; everything 
was too well managed for that. The flowers, 
arranged in great brilliant banks of colour, 
were not fading, but looked as brilliant as 
ever ; the lights shone as brightly. Except 
for some flowers dropped about from the 
bouquets of the dancers, some shreds of lace 
and tulle torn from their dress, it might have 
been before instead of after the ball. Mrs. 
Burton was seated at the further end. She 
sat quite motionless, her hands crossed in 
her lap, her diamonds reflecting the light. 
What a night this had been for her ! The 
other parties concerned had each had their 
share — ^her husband his ruin, her child her 
elopement; but this small woman with her 
hands clasped, with this crowded house to 
regulate and manage, with her part still to 
play in the world around her, knew all and 
had all to bear. She sat thus among the 
ruins, nothing hid from her, nothing post- 
poned. Through her slight little* frame there 
was a dull throbbing of pain ; but her head 
was clear, and did not lose a jot of all that 
fate had done, of all it had in store. She did 
not complain. She had foreseen much ; she 



had gone forward with her eyes open ; she had 
even said that were her husband to be bank- 
rupt in two days, she would give a ball on 
the intermediate night. If it was a brag, she 
had excelled that brag ; she had given her 
greatest ball, and marked her apotheosis, on 
the very night when he was flying from jus- 
tice. And no good angel had interfered to 
soften to her tihe news of those successive 
blows. She had herself opened the ball 
with old Lord Boabdil — the man of highest 
rank present; and it' was when she had 
resumed her seat after that solemn cere- 
monial that Golden, >trhom she hated, ap- 
proached her, and whispered in her ear the 
news of her husband's ruin. She had been 
prepared for the news, but not then, nor at 
such a moment ; nevertheless, she stood up 
and received the blow without a cry, without 
a moment's failure of her desperate courage. 
And everything had gone on. She was 
always pale, so that there was nothing to 
betray her so far as that went, and her cares 
as hostess never relaxed. She went from 
side to side, dispensing her attentions, look- 
ing after everybody's comfort as if she had 
been a queen, and all the time asking her- 
self had he been taken ? was he a prisoner ? 
how much shame should she have to bear ? 
Then, when the slow hours had gone on, 
and the insupportable din about her seemed 
as if it must soon come to an end, there 
arrived that other messenger of \froe, poor 
kind Mrs. Dalton, with tears in her eyes, and 
a voice which faltered. "The rector has 
gone after them. Oh, will you let me stay 
with you ? Can I be of any use to you ? " 
Mrs. Dalton had sobbed, attracting, as the 
other woman — the real sufferer — ^knew, the 
attention of those groups about, who had no 
right to know anything of her private sorrows. 
" It is not necessary. My father is here, and 
my aunts. I can have everything done that 
is wanted," Mrs. Burton replied : and she 
had turned round to show some one who 
came to ask her where the basket was with 
all the ribbons, and flowers, and pretty toys 
for the cotillion. Through all this she had 
stood her ground. She had shaken hands 
with the last of her guests and had seen the 
visitors to their rooms before she gave in ; 
and even now she was not giving in. Had 
any one entered the empty room, Mrs. Bur- 
t6n would have proved equal to the occasion ; 
she would have risen to meet them — have 
talked on any subject with perfect self-com. 
mand. But fortunately no one came. 

Poor old Mr. Baldwin had arrived at Dura 
only that night. He had heard a great many 
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disquieting rumours, and he was very un- 
happy about his son-in-law's position^ and 
about the way in which his daughter took it. 
Even the fact that she had her settlement 
scarcely consoled him ; for he said to him- 
self that the creditors would " reflect " upon 
all this extravagance, and that even about 
the settlement itself a great deal would be 
said. He had hovered about her all the 
evening, looking wistfully at her, inviting her 
confidence ; but Mrs. Burton had not said a 
word to him, even of her daughter's disap- 
pearance. She had felt no impulse to do 
anything about Clary. Whether it was that 
all her energy was required to bear up 
against those successive blows, or if her 
pride shnmk from informing even her own 
friends, or finally, if she felt it useless, and 
knew that now no person on earth could 
compel the self-willed girl to return, it is cer- 
tain that Mrs. Burton had " taken no steps." 
Even now she did not think of taking any 
steps. She allowed her father and her aunts 
to go to bed without a word. She sat and 
pondered, and did nothing. Alone in that 
great blazing deserted room — alone in the 
house — alone in the world : this was what she 
felt. Out of doors the birds were singing 
and the sun shining ; but the closed windows 
admitted only the palest gleam of the day- 
light. When the servants came to tell her 
that Mr. Dalton was at the door, asking to 
see her,' she sent him a civil message. 
** Many thanks ; but her father was with her, 
and could do all she wanted." Then her 
maid came to ask if Mrs. Burton did not 
want anything, and was sent away with a 
wave of her hand. Then the butler came 
timidly to ask should they shut up? was 
master to be expected? At that sunmions 
Mrs. Burton rose. 

"I am tired," she said, putting on her 
company colour; for Simmons the butler 
was as important in his way as old Lord 
lioabdil. '* I was glad to rest a little after 
all the worry. Yes, certainly, shut up, and 
L*t everybody go to bed. I do not expect 
your master to-night" 

** If I might make so bold, madam," said 
Sinmions, ** Tom the groom have just been 
in to say as orders was took to the stables to 
send the dog-cart for master to the north 
gate, and as he took him up there and drove 
him to Turley station, and as he gave him 
this note, and said as it was all right." 

** All right ! " She repeated the words, 
looking at him with a ghastly bewilderment 
which frightened the man. And then she 
recovered herself, and resumed her former 



composure. " That will do, Simmons. Your 
master had a — journey — to make. I was 
not aware he would have started so — 
soon. Have everything shut up as quickly 
as possible, and let all the servants go to 
bed." 

She went up-stairs, emerging all at once 
into the full morning sunshine in the hall, 
which dazzled and appalled her. The light 
dazzled her eyes, but not her jewels, which 
woke at its touch, and blazed about her with 
living, many^oloured radiance. A little rain- 
bow seemed to form round her as she went 
up-stairs. How her temples throbbed ! 
What a dull aching was in every limb, in 
every pulse I She went into Clara's room 
first. She was not a very tender mother, and 
never had been ; yet almost every night for 
seventeen years she had gone into that room 
before retiring to her own. Clara's maid 
was seated, fast asleep, before a table on 
which a candle was burning pitifully in the 
full daylight. The room looked trim and 
still as a room does which has not been 
occupied in that early brightness. The 
maid woke with a shiver as Mrs. Burton en- 
tered. 

" Oh, Miss Clara, I beg your pardon," she 
said. 

" It is no matter. My daughter will not 
want you to-night. Go to bed, Jane," said 
Mrs. Burton. " And you can tell Barnes to 
go to bed. Neither of you will be wanted. 
Go at once." 

When she was left alone, she cast a glance 
round to see if there was any letter. There 
was a little three-cornered note fastened on 
the pincushion. She took that into her hand 
along with her husband's note, which she held 
there, but did not attempt to read either. 
With a quick eye she noted that Clara's jew- 
el-case and all the presents which had been 
showered upon her that morning — ^her eigh- 
teenth birthday — had gone. A faint, mechan- 
ical smile came upon her face, and then she 
locked the door, and went to her own room. 

She sat down there again to think, with the 
diamonds still upon her and all her ornaments, 
and the two letters in her hand. Why should 
she read them? She knew exactly what 
they would be. The one she did open after 
a long pause was Clary's. The other — had 
she any interest in it ? It gave her a sensa- 
tion of disgust rather. She tossed it on the 
table. Clary's note was very short It ran 
thus : — 

''Dear Mamma, — Feeling sure you never 
would consent, and as we both know we oculd 
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not live without each other, I have made up 
my mind to leave you. I shall be Mrs. Gol- 
den when you get this, for he has prepared 
everything. We start immediately for the 
Lakes, and I will write you fro'm there. Of 
course it would have been nicer to have been 
Lady Somebody ; but then I never saw any 
one who was half so nice as he is ; and he 
hopes, and so do I, that you will soon make 
up your mind to it, and forgive us. . 

" Your sSfectionate 

"Clary. 

** He bids me say it is to be at St James's, 
Piccadilly, and that if you inquire, you will 
find everything quite right." 

Mrs. Burton tossed this from her too on to 
the same table where the father's letter lay 
unopened. The scorn with which they filled 
her stopped for a moment the movements of 
that wonderful machine of thinking which 
nothing had yet arrested. It was "human 
nature " pur et simple. Clara had taken her 
jewels, had made sure it was "all right " about 
the wedding ; and the father had sent the same 
message — " all right." All right ! A smile 
flitted across the pale, almost stern, little face 
of the woman who was left to bear all this, 
sand to bear it alone. Most . other women 
would have made some passionate attempt to 
do something — to pursue the one or the oth- 
er — ^to go to their succor. Mrs. Burton had 
no such impulse. She was like a soldier who 
has fought to the last gasp ; she stood still 
upon her span of soil, her sword broken, her 
banner taken from her ; nothing to fight for 
any longer, yet still, with the instinct of bat- 
tle, holding out, and standing firm. So long 
as there was any excuse for keeping up the 
conflict, she would have borne every blow 
like a stoic ; but what she could not bear was 
the thought of giving in ; and the hour for 
giving in had come. 

Must it be told ? Must she acknowledge 
before the world that all had been in vain ? 
that her husband was a fugitive, her daughter 
the victim- of a scoundrel, her family for ever 
crushed down and trampled in the dust? 
To everything else she could have wound up 
her high courage. This was the only thing 
that was really hard for her, and this was 
what she had to do. How much, she won- 
dered, would she have to suffer ? Probably 
Mr. Burton would be taken, tried, share the 
fate which various men whose names she 
knew had already borne. Should she have 
to go to him ? to visit him in his prison ? to 
read her own name in the papers — "Mrs. 
Burton spent an hour with the prisoner," 



" His wife was present?" She clasped hei 
small, thin hands together. For a long time 
she had wondered whether when it came she 
would feel it She could have answered her 
own question now. Kuin, shame, public 
comment, sudden descent from her high es- 
tate, humiliation, sympathy, even pity — all 
these were before her, and it would have been 
hard for her to say which was the worst 

The young men roused her with their voices 
as they came up-stairs. It was not worth 
while going to bed, she heard one say ; a 
bath, and then a long walk somewhere before 
breakfast was the only thing possible. This 
called her attention to the clock striking on 
the mantelpiece. Six o'clock I No longer 
night, but day 1 She rose, and took ofif her 
jewels and her evening dress. It troubled 
and tired, and irritated her to do all this for 
herself; but she succeeded at last A nightly 
vigil, and even all the emotion through which 
she had passed did not make the same ditfer- 
ence to her colourless countenance which it 
would have done to a more blooming wo- 
man. When she knocked at her father's 
door, and went in to his bedside to speak to 
him, he thought her looking very much as 
usual. He thought he must have overslept 
himself, which was likely enough, considering 
how late he had been last night, and that she 
had come to call him and have a chat with 
him before all her fine people came down to 
breakfast It was kind of Clara. It showed, 
what he had sometimes doubted, that she was 
still capable of recollecting that she was his 
child. 

" I have come to tell you of some things 
that have happened," she said, sitting down 
in the big chair by the bed, "and to ask 
your advice and help. Some strange things 
have happened to-night In the first place, 
papa, you were a true prophet Mr. Burton 
has been obliged to go away." 

" To go away ? " 

" Yes, to escape, to fly — whatever you call 
it He is — ^ruined. I suppose he must be 
worse than ruined," she added quietly ; "for 
—I hear — the police " 

" Oh, Clara I Oh, my poor, poor child I " 

"Don't be sorry for me, papa. Let us 
look at it calmly. I am not one to cry, you 
know, and get over it in that way. So far as 
• I have heard yet, he has got off" : he reached 
Turley station this morning, I suppose in 
time for the train. Most likely he has mon- 
ey, as he has not asked for any, and he maj' 
get safely ofll Stop, papa ; that is not all 
I have to tell you. There is something 
more." 
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" Clara, my own poor girl I there can be 
nothing so bad.'' 

" Some people would think it worse," she 
said. "Papa, don't say any more than you 
can help. Clara has — eloped. She has 
gone off with Mr. Golden, whom you all 
forgave, whom I hated, who was — ^her father's 
friend." 

The old man gave a great cry. Clary was 
his grandchild, whom he adored. I^e loved 
her with that fond, caressing, irresponsible 
love which is sometimes sweeter than even a 
parent's love for his own child. It was for 
others to find fault with, to correct^ her ; the 
grandfather had nothing to do but admire, 
and pet, and praise. " Clary I " it was but 
the other day that he told her stories as she 
sat on his knee 1 

" Yes, Clary. Here is her note, and here 
is — Mr. Burton's. They are both gone. All 
this has happened since last night." 
" Clara, what o'clock is it now ? " 
" Half-past six," she said, mechanically 
taking out her watch, *'*and fortunately no- 
body will be stirring for some time at least. 
Papa, what are you going to do ? " 

" I am going to get up," he said. " Clara, 
there is still time. If I can get up to town 
by the first train, I may be in time to stop it 
yet." 

" To stop— what ? " 

" The marriage, child, the mairiage ! Cla- 
ry's destruction ! Go away, my. dear, and let 
me get up." 

" It would be of no use," she said. " Papa, 
when Clary has made up her mind, nothing 
that we can say would stop her. You might 
do it by law, perhaps; but she will never 
come home again — never hear reason. I 
know her better. There were a great many 

things I wanted to ask about ^" 

. " Leave me just now, for heaven's sake, . 
Clara ! I must try, at least, to save the 
child." 

She rose without another word, and went 
away. A smile once more stole upon her 
face, and stayed there, rigid and fixed. He 
might have been of a little help to herself ; 
but he thought of Clary first — Clary, who was 
obstinate, and whom nothing could move — 
who was coaxing and winning to those who 
loved her, and would persuade the old man 
to anything. Well, Mrs. Burton said to her- 
self, she had hoped for his help for a mo- 
ment ; but now it was clear that she must do 
everything for herself. 

She went down-stairs, and took down a 
cloak which hung in the hall, and wrapping 
it about her, stepped out into the fresh air. | 



That, at least, might help her, though no- 
thing else would. She walked down to the 
aVenue, to the skirt of the woods. Like a 
cordial the soft air breathed about her, and 
gave her a certain strength. She was not a 
woman who cared about the meaner de- 
lights of wealth ; all these she would have 
given up without a pang. But to exchange 
itiis large, free, lofty life which she had been 
leading for the restrained and limited exist- 
ence of her fathei^s house — to be no longer 
entire mistress of her own actions, but to be 
bound by her father's antiquated notions, by 
what Aunt Everest and Aunt Louisa thought 
proper — that would be hard to bend her mind 
to. To give up Dura for Clapham i Even 
that she could do stoically, and no one 
would ever be the wiser. But to bear all the 
shame, all the comments, a husband in pri- 
son, a story of romance of real life, ruin of 
the father, elopement of the daughter, in the 
newspapers ! Mrs. Burton gave no outward 
sign of the struggle that went on within her, 
but she clasped her little thin white hands 
together, and she recognised at once, wholly 
and clearly, without any self-deception, what 
she would have to bear. 

She waited there till her father came up to 
her on his way to the station. He stopped 
and told her he would come back as soon as 
he could. 

" Most likely I will take Clary to Clapham 
first," he said. " Better than here, don't you 
think ? She might be frightened to face you 
after her folly. My dear, take a little cou- 
rage, if you can. The innocent child has 
given us all the clue that is necessary — St 
James's, Piccadilly. No marriage could 
take place before eight o'clock, and J shall 
reach there soon after — in time to prevent 
that, at least. I will take her to Clapham, 
and then, my dear, I will come straight back 
to you." 

" Very well, papa," she said. 
In her heart she wondered at his simplicity, 
at the folly of his hopes ; but what was the 
use of saying anything ? If it pleased him to 
do this, if this was what he thought best, why, 
let him do it. Let every one act as it seem- 
ed good in his own eyes. 

"And by-the-bye, Clara, one thing more," 
he said — " Ned's address. Where is he now ? 
I must telegraph at once for him." 

Then some faint semblance of the tigress 
guarding her young appeared in Mrs. 
Burton. 

"Ned! Why should Ned be brought 
home ? Why should he be involved in trou- 
ble he has nothing to do with ? He is out 
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of it{ he, at least, is safe. No, p^tpa; I will 
not have him brought back." 

" Clara, you are mad, you are incompre- 
hensible ! " cried her father. " Give me the 
boy's address." 

"I will not," she answered, looking at 
him. 

The woman had come to light in her at last 
— the woman and something of the mother. 
As a daughter she had neglected none of the 
observances of respect She had been duti- 
ful, though she had long been an independent 
agent, and had forgotten the very idea of obe- 
dience. But never had she defted her father 
before. She did it now calmly, as she did 
everything. She had upheld her family and 
its importance as long as mortal strength 
could do it ; but now, when that had failed, 
she would at least defend her boy. 

"Clara, you astonish me. I could not 
have believed it of you," 'said her father 
severely. 

But he had no time to remonstrate or to 
command. He had to hurry away for his 
train. And she stood and looked d'ter him, 
her breath for the first time quickened with 
excitement, her resolution bringing a certain 
colour to her cheek. Ned was safe, and out 
of all this trouble. It was the only gleam of 
comfort in her clouded sky. He who should 
bring her boy back to undergo all this shame 
and suffering was her enemy, though it were 
done on the specious pretence of serving her. 
Bringing her son back to support and help 
her : the man who did it would be her enemy. 
She could do without the help and support. 
She was ready to bear anything, since it must 
be borne. What relief could it afford her to 
know that another suffered too, and that other 
her son? She went back to the house with 
quickened steps under the sway of the 
thought, that Ned, at least, was safe, and 
kept out of it. She was not the kind of wo- 
man who would complain of bearing anything 
alone. 

Breakfast was a very late and straggling 
meal that day at Dura ; but Mrs. Burton was 
the first at the table — ^before even the young 
man who had proposed a bath and a walk 
instead of sleep. The breakfast was as 
sumptuous, as well served, as usual, and 
there were the same number of servants 
about, the dogs, as usual, on the lawn, the 
man with the post-bags, us usual, visible 
coming up the avenue. The eye would have 
seen no indication of any change. But Mrs. 
Burton made a calm little speech to every 
new group, which had the most curiously 
disconcerting effect upon her guests. She 



said to them that fiamily circumstances com- 
pelled her to make preparations at once for 
leaving Dura ; that some things had happen- 
ed which she need not tell them of — ^family 
events — which had changed all her arrange- 
ments. She hoped, under these circum- 
stances, they would pardon, if she said 
plainly 

" Oh, yes, certainly. Not another word," 
the visitors cried, dismayed. They all gazed 
at each other, and whispered over their tea- 
cups when her back was turned. They heard 
her say the same thing to one party after 
another— even to the Marchioness herself, 
who had come down fully primed, meaning 
to overwhelm Mrs. Burton with a theatrical 
leavetaking. 

" Why, why, why ! " she cried in her wrath, 
"you mean that you want to — get rid of us, 
Mrs. Burton ! " and her hair stood on end 
upon her noble head. 

" I am afraid, without making any mystery 
of it, that is what I do mean. Lady Upshire," 
said the woman who was only the wife of a 
rich City man — a farvenue^ one of the nou- 
veaux riches — fixmg her blue eyes calmly 
upon her splendid guest. 

"What pluck she has!" the young men 
said to themselves. They almost cheered 
her for her dauntless front. And they were 
all gone by two o'clock — marchioness and 
maidservant, guardsman and public servant 
—every visitor, gentle and simple. They 
disappeared as if by magic What questions 
they asked each other, what speculations they 
entertained ainong themselves, Mrs. Burton 
neither knew nor cared. The first thing was 
to be free of them, and when the afternoon 
came, she was alone with the startled servants 
and her two aunts, to whom as yet she had 
given no explanations, and whose private 
opinion, stated a hundred times that morning, 
was, that at last beyond all controversy, Clara 
must be mad. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Mr. Baldwin came back to Dura in the 
afternoon, worn out and di appointed — foiled 
by the simple fact, which had never occurred 
to the old man as possible, that Clary — bis 
innocent Clary — had wittingly or unwittingly 
given a false indication, ana that St. James's, 
Piccadilly, knew nothing of any such mar- 
riage. Mr. Baldwin drove to all the hotels, 
to all the churches, he could think of, fi-om 
St. James's, Camberwell, to St. James's, 
Kentish Town, but in vain. Just when it was 
too late to follow them further, he discovered 
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an anonymous little chapel which he must 
tiave passed a dozen times in his journeys, 
where the ceremony had actually taken place. 
Charles Golden to Clara Burton. Then he 
had gone to the Northern Railway Station, 
and discovered that they had left by the 
eleven o'clock train. All he had done had 
been to verify their movements. The poor 
old man aged ten years during this nmning 
to and fro. He went back to his daughter 
worn out and miserable. Little Clary, the 
pride of the family, with all her beauty, her 
youth, and the possibilities that lay before 
her ! ** Now I know that we may go too 
far in carrying out the precepts of Chris- 
tianity," he groaned, when his sympathetic 
sisters came to console him. " We thought 
fie had repented, and we took him back to 
our hearts," In this, however, poor Mr. 
Baldwin deceived himself. Golden had been 
received back into their hearts, not because 
he had repented, but because the scandal 
against him had died into oblivion, and be- 
cause in their souls even the honest men 
admired the consummate cleverness of the 
rogue. And in this point, at least, Mr. Golden 
had not been mercenary ; he had actually fal- 
len in love with Clara Burton, knowing the 
desperate state of her father's affairs — affair's 
which were so desi)erate, when he was called 
on to help in regulating them, that he had 
been " obliged to decline " the task. Gol- 
den had a little Sybarite " place " of his own 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. So 
many scraps of money had adhered to his 
fingers in his various commercial adventures, 
though these adventures were always unfor- 
tunate, that he could afford himself that 
crowning luxury of a beautiful wife ; and 
then Mr. Baldwin was. a rich man and a doat- 
ing grandfather, who after a while would be 
sure to forgive. 

As for Mrs. Burton, she had expected her 
father's failure, and was not surprised or dis- 
appointed. She had given her daughter up, 
not with any revengeful or vindictive inten- 
tion, but simply as a matter of fact '* Oh, 
don't curse her, Clara ! " Aunt Louisa sob- 
bed in the midst of her tears. And then in- 
deed Mrs. Burton was surprised. " Curse 
her ! I have no intention of cursing her," 
slie said. Clary had taken her own way ; 
she had pleased herself. What she had done 
was quite easily to be accounted for ; it was 
human nature. Mrs. Burton was not subject 
to passions herself, but she recognised them 
as a motive-power ; and though |)erhaps in 
her inmost heart there was a sense of shame 
that her child should be violently moved by 



those lowest, almost brutal, forces (for so she 
deemed them), 3'et her intelligence under- 
stood and allowed the possibility. Clara had 
acted according to her nature ; that was all 
that was to be said. She had laid an addi- 
tional burden upon her family — or rather 
upon her mother, the only one of the family 
left to bear it ; but then it was not natural to 
Clary to take account of what other people 
might have to bear. Thus Mrs. Burton ac- 
cepted it, making no complaint. If it gave 
her any additional individual pang for itself, 
and not merely as part of the whole, she at 
least said little about it, and made no indi- 
vidual complaint. 

But there came a moment when actual 
feeling, emotion not to be disguised, broke 
forth m this self-|>ossessed woman. She had 
decided to remain at Dura till further news, 
and until her husband's affairs could be fullj 
examined into, and though her aunts went 
home, her father remained with her. Two 
long days passed over without news. On the 
third, Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin went to town to 
make what inquiries were possible. As yet 
there had been but vague hints in the news- 
papers — rumours of changes affecting "a 
well-known name in the City " — and the old 
man had hesitated to show himself, to ask 
any questions which might, as he said, ** pre- 
cipitate matters." "While we are in igno- 
rance, quiet is best," he had said ; but when 
the third day arrived, though Mrs. I^urton 
still bore the suspense like a stoic, Mr. Bald- 
win could not bear it any longer. When he 
was gone, she showed no signs of impatience; 
she went about her business as usual, and 
she had a great deal to do. She had begun 
at once to wind up the accounts of the house, 
to arrange with her servants, to whom she 
was a just and not ungenerous mistress, when 
they should go, and what would be done to 
find them places. But when the languid 
afternoon came, her energy flagged a little. 
She did not allow, even to herself, that she 
was anxious. She went into the great draw- 
ingroum, and sat down near a wmdow from 
which she could see the avenue. Perha|)$ 
for the first time, the impulse came into her 
mind to prefer a smaller room, to take refuge 
somewhere else than in this waste of damask 
and gilding ; but if such was the case, she 
restrained and condemned the thought. She 
was herself so small, almost invisible, in the 
great silent place, full of those mirrors which 
reflected nothing, those chairs where no one 
sat. No marble statue with a finger on its 
lip was ever so complete an embodiment of 
silence as she, seated there all alone, motion- 
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less, looking out upon the road. It might 
have been hours before any one came. A 
summer afternoon, slow, languid, endless, 
one vast blank of drowsy calm and blazing 
sunshine, the wind too listless to blow, the 
leaves too heavy to wave, everything still, 
even the birds. But at last, at last some one 
came — ^not Mr. Baldwin's slow, heavy old 
steps, but rapid young ones, light and impa- 
tient She gazed at the speck as it gradually 
apprdached, and became recognisable. Then 
her heart gave a great unexpected, painful 
throb. Ned ! Her last little gleam of 
satisfaction, her last comfort, then, was not 
to be. He was not out of it, safe, as she 
had hoped, but here to bear all the brunt, to 
share all the shame. She tried to get up, to 
go and meet him, but sank back, faint and 
incapable, in her chair, trembling, sick to the 
heart, overwhelmed for the first time. 

He came in, bringing a gust of fresh air 
{it seemed) with him. He was dusty, and 
pale, and eager. 

'< Mother ! " he cried, as he came up to 
her. 

She held up her hand with a gesture which 
was almost passionate, repelling him. 

" Oh, Ned, Ned I why have you come 
here ? " 

" Don't you want me, mamma?" 

He kissed her as he spoke, and put his 
arm round her. If she had been another 
kind of woman, he would have sobbed on 
her breast, for the lad's heart was veiy sore. 

" No, I do not want you,'' she said. " I 
thought you were safe. I thought you were 
out of it all I was ready to bear anything 
— ^it cannot hurt me — any scorn. But you, 
a boy, a lad, with all your life to come 1 Oh, 
Ned, Ned, why have you come here?" 
She had never done it before in all her life. 
She did not embrace him, but clutched at 
his arm with her two hands, and shed pas- 
sionate, hot tears. '< I do not want you ! I 
do not want you ! " she cried, and clung to 
him. " I wish you were at the end of the 
world ! " 

" Oh, mother I " cried the boy. 

He was fond of her, though perhaps she 
had never done anything to deserve it And 
she — loved him. Yes. All at once she found 
it out, with a mother's* passion. Loved him 
so that she would have been glad never to 
see him again ; glad to be cut in pieces for 
him ; glad to suffer shame, and pain, and 
misery, and ruin alone, that he might be out 
of it This, which she had scarcely suspected, 
«he found out at last. 

But when this moment Was over, and the 



fact that he had come was indisputable, and 
had to be made the best of, Mrs. Burton 
recovered her usual calm. She was ashamed 
of herself for having "broken down." She 
said it was fatigue and want of sleep which 
had made her weak, and then she told him 
all the circumstances dispassionately, as was 
natural to her. He himself had been sum- 
moned by a telegram from Golden. He had 
been at Dresden when he received it, and he 
had travelled ni^ht and day. But why from 
Golden, he said, a man whom he hated. 
" Your mother wants you here. There has 
been a great smash, and your presence is 
indispensable," was what Uie telegram had 
said. But I will not attempt to describe 
how the little, pale, dispassionate mother 
told the tale, nor how the young son, full of 
youthful passion, indignation, rage, and 
grief, heard of his family's downfall, and the 
ruin of all its prospects and hopes. 

When Mr. Baldwin came back, he brought 
news still more overwhelming. The fact 
which had made fiirther concealment impos- 
sible, and had driven Burton to flight, was 
the winding-up of a trust account for which 
he had been responsible. The property had 
been invested by him, and he had paid the 
interest regularly ; but it was found that not 
a penny of the original capital remained ; he 
hsul appropriated all. H^en it was known 
that he had disappeared, other inquiries had 
been at once set on foot, but kept carefully 
out of the papers, lest his escape might be 
facilitated; and then such disclosures were 
made as Mr. Baldwin could only repeat bit 
by bit, as his strength permitted. The old 
man cried like a child ; he was utterly broken 
down. It had even come out about Rivers*s, 
he said. One of the missing books, which 
poor Drummond had been accused of de- 
stroying, had been found in a private safe, 
along with damning accounts, which the un- 
happy man had not been able to destroy or 
conceal, so quickly did his fate overtake him. 
The unhappy man ! Both Mr. Baldwin and 
Mrs. Burton remembered the time when Ro- 
bert Drummond had been thus described— 
when all the newspapers had preached little 
sermons about him, with many a repetition 
of this title — articles which Burton had read, 
and shaken his head over, and declared were 
good as sermons, as warning the ^ignorant 
This flashed upon Mrs. Burton's mind, and it 
came more dimly tq her father. Fortunately, ' 
Ned's misery was not complicated by such 
recollections ; he had enough without that 

'* But the general impression is that he has 
escaped," said Mr. Baldwin ; and he gave 
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them the vague account which had been giv- 
en to him of the two futile detectives, who had 
watched the fugitive into a house, and kept in 
front of it, putting the inhabitants on their 
^ard, while he was smuggled out by a side- 
door. No doubt he had escaped. And it was 
known that he had money ; for he had drawn 
a large sum out of the bank the day before. 

" I am glad you have come back, Ned," 
the grandfather added. " It is you who ought 
to manage all this, and not your mother. Of 
course she has her settlement, which nobody 
can touch. And I think now, ipy dear, that 
you should leave Dura, and come with me to 
Clapham. You will have your aunts' society 
to make up a little, and it will be more con- 
venient for Ned." 

Mrs. Burton looked at her son almost 
wistfully. 

''Ned, is there any sacrifice I can make 
that will induce you to go away ? " 

" None, mother," he said, " none. I will 
•do anything else that you ask me. But here 
I must have a will of my own. I cannot go 
away." 

" Go away ! " said Mr. Baldwin. " I don't 
know how he has got here ; for your moth- 
er would not let me send for you, Ned ; but 
of course your place is here. It will be very 
painful — very painful," said the old man. 
'* But you have your settlement, Clara ; and 
we must hope everything will turn out for the 
best" 

" My mother will give up her settlement, 
sir, of course," said Ned. "After what has 
happened, she could not — ^it would be impos- 
sible — What ! you don't see it ? Must not 
those suffer who have done the wrong ? " 

" Ned, you are a fool," said Mr. Baldwin, 
" a hot-headed young fool. I see your sense 
now, Clara. That scoundrel, Golden, has 
sent for (iim only to increase our vexation. 
Give up her settlement 1 Then pray how b 
she to live ? " 

" With me," said Ned, rising up, and stand- 
ing behind his mother's chair. He would 
have taken her hand to sustain him, if he 
could ; but she did not give him her hand. 
He put his on the back of her chair. That, 
at least, was something to give him strength. 

" With you \ " Mr. Baldwin was moved by 
this absurdity to something of his former 
vigour. "It would be satisfactory, indeed, 
trusting her to you. I will have no Quixoti- 
cal nonsense brought into this. That is my 
affair. 1 am the proper person to look after 
my dau^ter's settlement. It is the only 
cont fort m a bad business. Don' t let me hear 
any more of such childish folly." 



" It is not folly," said Ned firmly, though 
his voice trembled. " I am sure my mother 
feels like me. We have no right to keep any- 
thing while my father has been spending other 
people's money; or if we have a right in 
law ^" 

Mrs. Burton put up her hand to stop him. 
It was the first time in her Hfe that she had 
allowed herself to be discussed, what she 
should or would do, without taking any share 
in it The fact was, the question was a new 
one — the problem quite strange to her. She 
had considered it as certain up to this mo- 
ment that her settlement belonged to her 
absolutely, and that her husband's conduct 
one way or other could have no effect upon 
her undoubted right The problem was alto- 
gether new. She put up her hand to inter- 
rupt the discussion. 

"I have not thought of this," she $aid. 
" Ned, say no more. I want time to think. 
I will tell you to-morrow what I will do." 

Against this decision there was not a word 
to say. The old man and the boy gave up 
their discussion as suddenly as they Ijid 
begun it Let them argue as they would, it 
was she who must settle the question ; and 
just then the great bell rang — the bell which 
regulated the clock in the village, and warned 
all the countryside when the great people at 
the great house were going to dine. The 
ears which were accustomed to it scarcely 
noted the sound ; but Ned, to whom it had 
become a novelty, and as great a mockery as 
a novelty, started violently, put up his hands 
to his ears, and rushed out into the hall, where 
Simmons stood in all the splendour of his 
evening dress. 

"Stop that infernal noise I" cried poor 
Ned, in a sudden outburst of rage and humi- 
liation. He felt tempted to knock down the 
solemn spy before him, who already, he saw, 
had noted his dusty dress, his a^tated face. 

" Happy to see you home, sir," said Sim- 
mons. " Did you speak, sir ? Is there any- 
thing as I can do for you ?" 

"The bell is not to be rung anymore," 
said Ned, walking gloomily off to his room. 

It was the first sign to the general world 
that tiie grandeur c^ Dura had come to an 
end. 

A mournful dinner followed, carefully 
cooked, carefully served, an assiduous, silent 
servant behind each chair, and eaten as with 
ashes, and bitterness, and tears, a few faint 
remarks now and then, a feeble attempt, "for 
the sake of the servants," to look as if noth- 
ine was the matter. It was Mr. Baldwin 
chiefly, a man who never could make up his 
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mind that all was over, who made these at- 
tempts. Mrs. Burton, for her part, was above 
all pretences. Her long stand against ap- 
proaching ruin was over ; she had laid down 
her arms, and she no longer cared who knew 
it. And as for Ned, he was too miser- 
able, too heart-broken, to look anything but 
overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, as he 
was. 

In the evening he strolled out, feeling the 
air of the house insupportable. His mother 
had gone to her room with her new problem 
which she had to solve, and Mr. Baldwin 
was tired, and fretful, and anxious to get to 
bed early, feeling that there was a certain 
virtue in that fact of going early to bed 
which might redeem the unusually disturbed, 
excited life he was leading — a life in which 
he had been fatally entangled with ruins, and 
elopements, and sitting up half the night 
Ned, who had no mind for sleep, and no 
power of thinking which could have done him 
any good in the circumstances, went out dis- 
consolately, saying to himself that a stroll in 
the woods might do him good. But when he 
had reached the top of the avenue, where the 
path diverged into the woods, some '* spirit in 
his feet " led him straight on. Why, he asked 
himself, should he go to the village? why 
should he go to the Gatehouse ? Yes, that was 
where he wanted to ^o — where his foolish 
heart had gone before hun, courting slight and 
scorn. Why should he go ? If she had sent 
him away then with contumely, how much 
more now ? Then if she had but looked upon 
him kindly, he had thought he had something 
to ofifer her worthy her acceptance. Now he 
had nothing, and less than nothing — an empty 
purse and a dishonoured name. Ned slouch- 
ed his hat over his eyes. He would go and 
look at the house, look at her window. If he 
might see her face again, that would be more 
than he hoped for. Norah could be nothing 
— nothing to him now. 

So saying, he wandered down the leafy, 
shadowy way. The sun had set, the grey of 
the evening had come on. The moon was 
past the full, and rose late. It was one of 
those soft, tranquil, mournful summer even- 
ings which fill the heart with wistfulness and 
longings. The water came unbidden into 
poor Ned's eyes. Oh, what ruin, what de- 
struction had overwhelmed him and his since 
last he walked down that path ! Then every- 
thing that life could offer to make up for the 
want of Norah (though that was nothing) lay 
within his grasp. Now, tliough Norah was 
clearly lost, everything else was lost with her. 
He saw no hope before him ; his very heart 



was crushed. A beggar, and more than a 
beggar; a man who did not know how to 
dig or how to work ; the son of a father 
who was disgraced. These were miserable 
thoughts to pour through the mind of a young 
man of twenty-one. There have been others 
who have had as much to bear; but they, 
perhaps, had no Norah to complicate and 
increase the burden. As he drew near the 
Gatehouse, his heart began to beat louder. 
Possibly she would not care to speak to him 
at all, he thought. How quickly she had 
dismissed him last time, when he had no 
stains upon him, as he had now I 

He drew his hat still more over his brows. 
He walked quickly past the Gatehouse. The . 
windows were all open, and Stephen Haldane 
sat within, in an interior faintly lighted up by 
the candles which Miss Jane had just set 
down upon the table. 

" Don't shut my window yet," he heard the 
invalid say. " My poor window ! My chief 
pleasure ! '* 

It was strange to Ned to hear those words, 
which seemed to let him into the very secret 
of the sick man's life. 

** And a capital window it has been too," 
said Miss Jane briskly, thinking of the book, 
and the money it had brought m. 

Ned slackened his steps when he had 
passed. There had been something at one 
of the windows on the other side — something,, 
a shadow, a passing gleam, as of a pale face 
pillowed upon two arms. The poor boy turn- 
ed, and went back this time more slowly. 
Yes, surely there was a face at the window. 
The arms were withdrawn now. There was 
no light inside to reveal who it was. Only a 
something — a pale little face looking out 

Back again — just once more, once more — 
to have a last look. He would never see her 
again, most likely. As far away as if she 
were a star in heaven would she be hencefor- 
ward. He would pass a little more slowly 
this time ; there was no one about to see him. 
The road was quieter than usual ; no one in 
sight ; and with his hat so over his eyes, who 
would recognise him ? He went verv softly, 
lingering over every step. She was still there, 
looking out, and in the dark with no one near 
her ! Oh, Norah ! If she could but know 
how his heart was pulling at him, forcing him 
towards that door ! 

He thought he heard some sound in the 
silence as of an exclamation, and the face 
disappeared from the window. A moment 
after the door opened suddenly, and a little 
figure rushed out. 

"Ned I" it said, "Ned! Is it possible? 
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Can it be you ? And, oh, what do you meao 
walking about outside like that, as if you 
knew nobody here ? " 

'*Oh, Norahl I did not know if I might 
come," said abject Ned. 

"Of course you may come. Why shouldn't 
you come? Oh, Ned, I was so lonely I I 
am so g>ad to see you ! I did not know what 
to do with myself. Susan would not bring in 
the laipp, and- 1 am so afraid of this room 
when it is dark ! " 

" How you once frightened me about it ! " 
he said, as he went in with her. 

His heart felt so much lighter, he could 
not tell how. Insensibly his spirits rose, and 
with a sense of infinite refreshment, and 
even of having escaped from something, he 
went back to the recollections of his youth. 
Such an innocent, simple recollection, be- 
longing to the time when all was pleasure, 
when there was no pain. 

" Did I ? But never mind. Oh, Ned ! 
poor Ned ! have they brought you here be- 
cause of all this troubhe ? I have so much 
to say to you. My heart is breaking for 
you. Oh, you poor, poor, dear boy ! " 

This was not how he had expected to be 
spoken to. He could scarcely see her face, 
it was so dark, what with die curtains at the 
windows and the shadows of the lime-leaves ; 
but she had put her hand into his to comfort 
him. He did not know what to say ; his 
heart was torn in twain, between misery and 
joy. It was so hard to let any gleam of 
light into that desperate darkness ; and yet 
it was so hard to keep his heart from danc- 
ing af the sound of her soft, tender voice. 

"Norali," he said, "Oh, Norah ! it will 
not be so very bad if yon are sorry for me. 
You would not s[)eak to me last time. L 
thought I might, perhaps, never see you 
again." 

" Oh, Ned ! I was only a child. How 
foolish I was ! I hoped you would look 
back ; but you never looked back ; and we 
who have been brought up together, who 
have always been — fond of each other 1 " 

" Do you ? do you ? Oh, Norah ! not 
just because you are sorry? Do you care — 
a little for me ? S|>eak the truth." 

"Ned, Ned, I care for you more than 
anybody— except mamma." 

There was a little silence after this. They 
were like two children in the simplicity of 
their youth, their hearts beat together, their 
burdens — and both the young shoulders were 
weighed down by premature burdens — were 
somehow lightenecC they could not tell how. 

After a while^ Norah, nestling like a little 
14 



bird in the dark, said softly, " Do you mind 
sitting without the lamp ? " and Ned answer- 
ed, " No." They sat down together, hold- 
ing each over's hands; they were not afraid 
of the dark. They poured out their hearts 
to each other. All his sorrows, all his diffi- 
culties, Ned poured into Norah's sympathe- 
tic bosom ; and she cried, and he consoled 
her ; and she patted his hand or his sleeve, 
and said, " Poor boy 1 Poor, dear Ned ! " 
It was not much. She had no advice to give 
him, not many words of wisdom ; but what 
she did say was as healing as the leaves of 
that tree in Paradise. Her touch stanched 
all his wounds. 

" I have something to tell you too," she 
said, trembling a little, when all his tale had 
been told. "Ned, you have heard of poor 
papa, my father, who died before we came 
here. Oh, Ned! listen. Stoop down, and 
let me whisper. Ned, he did not die ^" 

"Norah!" 

" Hush. Yes ; it is quite tnie. Oh, don't 
be frightened I can't help being frightened 
sta}'ing here alone. Mamma went to him 
yesterday. Oh, Ned ! after seven years ! 
Was there ever anything so strange ? " 

"Poor Mrs. Drummond!" said Ned. 
"Oh, Norah, thank God! My father has 
not done so much harm as I thought. Are 
you all alone, my own darling ? I suppose 
she was so happy to go." 

He said tjiis with a strange accent of 
blame in his voice. " For her own selfish 
happiness she could leave Norah — my Norah 
— all alone!" That was what the young 
man, in his hjiste, thought 

"I think she was frightened too," said 
Norah, under her breath. "She did not 
understand it It is as if he had been really 
dead, and come alive again. Mamma did 
not say anything ; but I know she was fright- 
ened too." 

" Norah, most likely he hates us. If he 
should try to keep you from me " 

" Oh, Ned, do you mean that this means 
anything ? Do you think it is right ? We 
are all m such trouble, not knowing what 
may happen. Do you mean," said Norah, 
faltering and trembhng, " do you mean that 
this means — ? Is it — being engaged ?" 

"Doesn't it, dear? Oh, Norah, what 
could it mean else ? You would never have 
the heart to cast me off now ? " 
. " Cast you off! Oil, no, Ned ! Oh, never, 
Ned!. But then that is different We are 
so dreadfully young. We have no money. 
We are in such trouble. Oh ! do you think 
it is right?" 
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" It can't be wrong to be fond of each 
other, Norah; and you said you were— a 
little.'- 

" Yes ; oh, yea I Oh, Ned ! do be satis- 
6ed. Isn't it enough for us to care for each 
other — to be the very belt, dearest friends ? " 

" It is not enough for me," be said, turning 
his- he^ aside, and speaking itemly in the 
dark. 

"Isn't it, Ned?" said Norah timidly. 
" Ned, I wish I could see your &ce. You 
are not angry ? You poor, dear boy I Ob ! 
you don't think I coiUd lutve the heart to 
cross you? And you in such trouble. Ned, 
what must we do ? " 

" Vou must promise me, Norah, on your 



true and feithful word, that you will marry 
me as soon as we can, whatever anybody 
may say." 

Norah in her alarm seized at the saving 
clause which sUved off all immediate terras. 

"When we tan, Ned?" 

" Yes, m^ own darling. You promise ? I 
shall not imnd iriiat happens if I have your 
promise — your Autbful [vomise, Norah." 

" I promise you faithfully, Ned — faitbfblly, 
dear Ned 1 — when we can — if it should not 
be for years." 

" But it shall be I " be cried ; and thee 
they kissed each other, poor children 1 and 
N(^ah was sitting by herself crying when 
Susan brou^t in toe lamp. 




PART XXL 



CHAPTSR XLII. 

Mrs. Burton took her new problem away 
with her into the quiet of her roonL It was 
a question which had never occurred to her 
before. Some few first principles even an 
inquiring mind like hers must take for granted, 
and this had been one of them. She had no 
love for money, and no contempt for it — it 
was a mere commonplace necessity, not a 
thing to be discussed; and though she had 
a high natural sense of honour and honesty, 
in her own person, it had not occurred to her 
to consider that in such a matter she had any- 
thing to do but to accept the arrangement 
which was according to law and common 
custom, an arrangement which, of course, had 
been made (theoretically) in view of a ca- 
lamity such as had just happened. It was the 
intention of her settlement, and of all settle- 
ments, she said to herself, to secure a woman 
against the chances of her husband's ruin. 
S^e, in most cases, was entirely irresponsible 
for that ruin. She had nothing to do with it, 
and was unable to prevent it. She had mar- 
ried Avith the belief that she herself and her 
children would be provided for, and the first 
duty of her friends was to make sure that it 
should be. so. Up to this point there was no 
flaw in the argument. Mrs. Burton knew that 
she had brought her husband a good fortune ; 
and her future had been secured as an equiva- 
lent. It was like buying a commission — it was 
like making an investment. She had put in so 
much, she had a right to secure to herself abso- 
lutely the power of taking it out again, or re- 
covering what had been hers. Mr. Burton had 
not incurred his liabilities with her know- 
ledge or consent ; he had never consulted her 
on the matter. He had never said or even 
hinted to her that her expenditure was too 
great, that he could not afford it. True it 
was possible that fastidious persons might 
blame her for proceeding so long on her 
splendid course, after hints and rumors had 
reached her about her husband's position ; 
but these were nothing more than rumors. 
She had no sort of official information, 
nothing really to justify her in making a 
sudden change in her household, which pro- 
bably would have affected Mr. Burton's 
credit more than her extravagance. She was 
in no way responsible. She had even pro- 
tested against the re-introduction of Golden 



into his affieurs. She would not blame herself 
for anything she had done ; she had always 
been ready to hear, alwavs willing to give 
him her advice,, to second him in any scheme 
he propounded to her. She put herself at 
the bar, and produced all the evidence shd 
knew of, on both sides of the question, and 
acquitted herself. The money she would 
have saved by economy was not worth con- 
sidering in the ma^itude of Mr. Burton's 
affairs. She had done nothing which she 
could feel had made her his accomplice in 
what he had done. 

And she had no rig^t to balk her father 
in his care for her — to establish a bad pre* 
cedent in regard to the security of marriage 
settlements — to put it in the power of any 
set of creditors to upbraid some other woman 
whose view of her dutv might be different 
She had no right to do it She had to think 
not of herself only, but of all the married 
women who slept serenelv in the assurance 
that, whatever happened, their children's 
bread was secure. She reflected that such a 
step would put an end to all security — that no 
woman would venture to marry, that no father 
would venture to give his child to a man in 
business, if this safeguard were broken down. 
It would be impossible. It would be a blow 
aimed at the constitution of the country — at 
the best bulwark of families ; it would be an 
injustice. Of all a commercial man's creditors 
surely his wife was the one claimant who had 
most right to come first. Others might be par- 
tially involved ; sheput everything in his hands. 
Without this safeguard she would not have 
married him, she would not have been per- 
mitted to marry him. Going over the question 
carefully, Mrs. Burton felt, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that she had right on her side. 

She had right on her side, but she had not 
Ned. This was a very different matter — an 
argument such as she had scarcely ever taken 
into consideration before. Mrs. Burton did 
not disdain the personal argument She knew 
that in the confused state of human affairs, in 
the intricate range of human thoughts, it was 
often impossible to go upon pure reason, and 
that personal pleas had to be admitted. But 
she had never consciously done this before. 
She was almost scornful of her own weakness 
now. But she could not help herself. She 
had to suffer the entrance of this great per* 
sonal argimient, if with a mental pang, yet 
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withoul resistance. She loved her son. All 
that reason could do for her, all the approba- 
tion of her own judgment, the sense of right, 
the feeling that her position was logically 
inassailable, would not be enough to console 
her for the illogical, unreasoning disapproval 
of her boy. For the first time in her life, 
with a great surprise this certainly seized 
u})on her. Up to this time she had gone her 
own way, she had satisfied herself that she 
was right according to her own standard, and 
she had not cared what any one said or 
thought. But now all at once, with wonder, 
almost with shame, she found that she had 
descended from this high eminence. A 
whole host of foolish, childish, unreasonable 
principles of slction, inconsequences, and 
stupidities were suddenly imported into her 
mental world by this apparition of Ned. 
Not the most certain sense of right that 
reasoning creature ever had would neutralize, 
she felt, that pained and wounding look in 
her son*s eyes. If he disapproved it would 
be a cold conifort to her that reason was on 
her side. If this indignant, impatient, foolish 
youn^ soul protested against her that what 
she did would not bear comparing with some 
fantastic visionary standard which he called 
honour, what would it avail her that by her 
own just standard of weight and measure she 
was not found wanting ? Thus all Mrs. 
liurton's principles and habits, her ways of 
thinking, the long-exercised solitary irre- 
sponsible power of her intelligence, which 
had guided her through life for forty years, 
were all at once brought to a sudden stand- 
still by the touch, by the breath of that thing 
called Son, which, she knew not how, had 
suddenly come in lipon her like a ^ant 
This new being paralyzed, the fine, delicate, 
exquisite machinery by which hitherto all her 
problems had been worked out. She tried 
to struggle against it, but the struggle was 
ineffectual. It was the first time she had felt 
herself, acknowledged herself, to be acting 
like a fool 1 Wliat then ? She could not 
help it. Even in the clear, cold daylight of 
her mind the entrance of this new form, all 
shadowy, mysterious, wonderful, could not be 
contested. She threw down her arms once 
more. She had been beaten terribly, miserably 
in the battle of her life — she was beaten sweetly, 
wonderfully, in a way which melted her hard- 
ness and made the drained heart beat and 
tremble strangely within her, in the other world 
where none hitherto had reigned supreme. 

But nothing more was said on the subject 
for some time. Next morning brought letters, 
which roused the little party once more into 



excitement. There was one from Mr. Burton, 
informing his wife that he had got safely to 
France by a way little used, and was now in 
the small seaport of St. Savan, awaiting 
letters .from his family, and their advice as to 
what was best. He had not meant to go 
there, but a chance encounter with Golden 
at the station had driven him to take the 
down-train instead of tlie up-train. He would 
remain there if he could, he added, until he 
heard from home ; but if any alarm came 
would hasten across the country to Brest, 
from whence he could get off to America. 
Mr. Burton did not say a word of a]X)logy or 
explanation, but he begged to have news '' of 
all,** to be told " how people were taking 
it," and to have the newspapers sent him. 
He added in a P.S. the following question: 
*• By the way, what could Golden be doing 
at Tlirley Station, seven miles from Dura, at 
four o*clock in the morning? And who 
could the lady be who was with him ? If you 
know anything on this subject, let me know.** 
Clara's letter was from Windermere. It 
was full of effusiveness and enthusiasm, hoping 
that dearest mamma would forgive them. 
Papa, Charles had told her, was not likely to 
be in a position to forgive any one, but would 
w^ant it himself, which was very dreadful ; 
but was it not beautiful of Charles, and 
showed how generous and how true he was, 
that papa's ruin made no differ^ce to his 
feelings? This reflection, Clara said, made 
her so happy, that she felt as if she could 
even forgive pa|>a — for if he had not been 
so rash and so wicked she never would have 
known how much her dear Charles loved 
her. They were coming back to London in 
a fortnight from this heavenly lake, and 
would start then on a roundabout journev to 
Charlie's deliehtful " place ** on the Mediter- 
ranean. And, oh I Clara hoped with effusion 
dearest mamma would see them, and forgive 
them, and believe that she never had been 
so happy in her life as when she signed her- 
self dear mamma*s ever affectionate Clara 
Golden. These were the letters that came to 
the little party at Dura on the morning after 
Ned's arrival. They were received with very 
different feelings by the three. Mr. lialdwin, 
on the whole, was pleased. He was pleased 
with -the " love to grandpapa,** with which 
Clara wound up her letter ; and he was glad 
the child was hajipy at least " What is done 
cannot be undone," he said ; " and that is 
quite true about there being nothing mercenary 
in it, you know.** Mrs. Burton gave a faint 
smile as she laid the letters down one after 
another. They were just such letters as she 
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expected. Had she been alone, perhaps, she 
would have tossed them from her in scorn, 
as she had done with their previous notes ; 
but that had been in a moment of strong ex- 
citement, when she was not full mistress of 
herself ; and what was the good, Mrs. Burton 
thought, of quarreling with your own whom 
you cannot alter ; or of expecting sense and 
good taste where it .did not exist? From 
these two, her husband and her daughter, 
she did not expect any more. 

But poor Ned was utterly cast down bv 
these epistles. He asked himself, as Norah 
had done when Mr. Rivers left her at the 
door of the Academy's Exhibition, was this 
natural ? was this the way of the world ? and, 
like Norah, felt his own distress doubled by 
the horrible thought that to think of your own 
comfort first and above all, and to be utter- 
ly unmoved by the reflection that you have 
caused untold misery to others, is the nat- 
ural impulse of humanity. He was so sad, 
and looked so humbled, that his mother's 
heart was penetrated in her new enlighten- 
ment by a strange perception of how he was 
feeling. She *was not so feeling herself. 
The sight of selfishness, even on so grand a 
scale, did not surprise nor shock her; but 
she felt how he was feeling, which was as 
strange to her as a new revelation. The fam- 
ily at Dura during these days were like a be- 
leaguered city— they lived encircled in a 
close round, if not of enemies, yet of observ- 
ant, watchful spectators, who might become 
enemies at any moment, who might note 
even the postmark on their letters, and use 
that against them. Whenever a step was 
heard approaching the door, a little thrill 
went through them. It might be some one 
coming to announce deeper misfortune still. 
It might be some one who dared to be inso- 
lent, some one who had a right to curse and 
denounce. ' The tension of their nerves was 
terrible ; the strain of watchfulness — the pain 
of standing secretly on the defensive. 

'* Let us go, let us go, Clara, I cannot stay 
here any longer ; now that we know where 
to write to them, let us go," cried Mr. Bald- 
win afler the letters had been read and dis- 
missed ; and then the old man went out to 
take a melancholy wsjk, and ponder what 
it would be best to do. Should they ^o back 
to Clapham ? or should he take his poor 
child away somewhere for "change of air." 
If ever any one wanted change of air surely 
Clara must 

"Ned, come here," said Mrs. Burton, 
when they were left alone. He went and 
sat down bv her, listless, with his hands in 



his pockets. Notwithstanding the joy of 
last night, the letters, the shame and ruin and 
misery, had overome Ned. 

"I have been thinking over what you. said' 
yesterday about my settlement," said his mo- 
ther. "Ned, in one way your grandfather 
was right. It is the equivalent to my for- 
tune. It was the foundation of our family 
life— without that I should not have been 
permitted to marry. I should not probably 
have chosen to marry. To give up that is to 
make an end of all the securities of life. I 
speak as arguing the question." 

" How can W€ argue the question ? " cried 
Ned. " What have the securities of life mat- 
tered to the others, who had no connection 
with — with my father ? He was nothing to 
them but a man of business. They trusted 
him, and they have nothing left" 

"Yes, Ned; but if one of them had been 
a secured creditor, as it is called, you would 
not have expected him to give up his secu- 
rity, in order to place himself on an equal 
level with the others. The most visionary 
standard of honour would never demand 
that." 

. " We are not secured creditors. We are 
part of him, sharing his responsibility," cried 
Ned bitterly, "sharing his shame." 

^* But we arc the first of all his creditors, 
all the same, in justice ; and our debt is se- 
cured. Ned, I do not say this is what 1 am 
going to do ; but I think, according to my 
judgment, your grandfather is right." 

"Then, mother " He had risen up ; 

his face had grown very pale, his nostril di- 
lated, hi^ eyes shining. She who had never 
been afraid for anything in her life was afraid 
of her son — of his indignation, of his wrath. 
She f>ut out her hand, half appealing, half 
commanding, to stop him. She caught a( 
him, as it were, before he could say another 
word. 

" Ned, hear me out first I I approve of it 
as a matter of justice. I think we have no 
right to set up a new standard to make a 
rule for other women in my position. There 
will always be such, I suppose. The settle- 
ment itself was simply a precaution against 
this possible thing — which has happened. 
But I do not say I mean to act according to 
my opinion. That is different. I have — 
thought it over, Ned." 

" Mother," he said, meltinfl^ almost into 
tears, and taking her hand into nis, " mother ! 
you who are so much wiser than I am — you 
are going to let yourself be guided by me ? 7 

" Yes," she said. " I don't quite make 
myself out, Ned. I have always taken iny 
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own way. Mine is the right way, the just 
way, but perhaps yours is the best." 

V Mother, mother dearl I am awfully 
miserable ! but I feel as if I could tell you 
how happy I am, now." ^ 

And, without another word of preface, 
without a pause to hear her out, without even 
observing the bewildered look as of one 
stopped m mid-career with which she regard- 
ed him, Ned dashed into the story of his own 
love, of his despair and his joy. She listened 
to hhn with her blue eyes dilating, looking 
out of her pale face like specks out of a 
winter sky — suddenly stiffened back into a 
little silent stone-woman. She was bewilder- 
ed at first and thrown off her balance. And 
then gradually, slowly, the new impatience 
and faith that had been bom of love died 
in her, and the old, cold, patient toleration, 
the faint smile, came back. It was natural. 
His own affairs, of course, were the closest 
to him. He thought of his private story first, 
not of hers. She had never subjected herself 
to such a shock before, and did not know 
how hard it was to bear. Well ! but what of 
^ that ? That was her own folly, not any one 
* else's. She had put aside her armour, thro wn- 
open her breast, for the first time ; and if an 
arrow, barbed and sharp, was the first thing 
that came to it, that was but natural — ^it was 
her own fault She sat, therefore, and listen- 
ed with the faint smile even now stealing 
about her lips — a smile that was half at her- 
self, half at human nature, thus once more, 
once again, proving itsel£ And Ned, who 
had felt so bitterly the absorption of his father 
and sister in their own affairs, their indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others — Ned did the 
same. He slurred over the sacrifice which his 
mother, at no small cost, was bending he? own 
will to make, and rewarded her by the story 
of his own boyish happiness — how Norah had 
cast him off once, how she loved him now. 
This was the best, the only return he could 
make to her. From her own serious, weigh'- 
ty purpose, which involved (she felt) so much, 
he led her aside to his love-tale, of which, for 
the moment at least, it was madness to ex- 
pect that anything could come. 

** But you don't say anything ? " he said at 
last, half offended, when he had done, or 
rather when her failure of response had stop- 
ped the fulness of his speech. 

'* I don't know what I can say," she 
answered, with a coldness which he felt at 
once. '* This seems scarcely the time — 
scarcely the moment ^" 

'* Of course," he said hurriedly, " I do not 
expect nor hope that it can be very soon." 



" No one, I should think, would be so mad 
as to expect that," said his mother ; '* and 
these long, aimless engagements, without 
any visible end " 

*' I do not see how my engagement can be 
tliought aimless," he said, growing hot. 

*' Not in your own mind, I suppose ; but, 
so far as anything like marriage is concerned, 
considering the state of affaurs generally, 1 
do not see much meaning in it," said Airs. 
Burton coldly. ''Your prospects are not 
brilliant It was only last night, for instance, 
that you proposed to burden yourself with 
me." 

"Mother!" 

"It is quite true. In answer to your 
grandfathers sensible question how I was to 
live, you answered with vou. Did you mean 
upon some hypothetical engagement, what- 
ever you may happen to get, to support a 
wife — and me ? " 

He made no answer. A hot flush of 
mingled anger and pain came ov^r him ; he 
was sorry somehow; he did not quite see 
how. He had missed the right way of mak- 
ing his announcement, but still it was not 
his fault He could not see how he was to 
blame. 

"You must not be surprised in these 
circumstances if I cannot make any very 
warm congratulations," she added. "Makr 
your mind easy, however, Ned. I never in- 
tended to be a burden on you ; but even 
without that ^" 
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What have I done, mother, that you 
should speak tome so?" he cried. "You 
were so different just now. It is not for No- 
rah' s sake? No one could dislike Norah. 
What have I done ? " 

" Nothing," she said ; and then, with that 
faintest smile, " you have acted according to 
your nature, Ned — like- the rest I have no 
reason to complain." 

Then there was a pause. He was a gen- 
erous, tender-hearted boy, full of love and 
sympathy; but he had never so much as 
imagined, could not imagine, the state of 
feeling his mother had been in, and accord- 
ingly could not^ understand where he was 
wrong. Wrong somehow, unknowingly, unin- 
tentionally — puzzled, affronted, sore at heart 
— he went away from her. Was it mere 
caprice on her part? What was it? 3o it 
happened that the boy put his foot upon his 
mother's very heart ; and thus strained all 
his faculties, anxiously, affectionately, to find 
out what had made her countenance change, 
and could not, with all his efforts, discover 
what it was. 
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The smile remained on Mrs. Burton's face 
when she was left alone. He had declined 
to hear her decision about the settlement 
Was it not natural that she should reconsider 
it now that she found how litd^ interest he 
took in the matter ? But it is easier to let 
that intruder Son^ who disorders reason, into 
a woman's heart than to turn him out again. 
She did again another novel thing ; she made 
a compromise. She sent for her father at 
once, and entered into the matter with him. 
^ I allow that all ^ou say is perfectly just," 
she said ; *' but this is, partly, a matter of feel- 
ing, papa." She smiled at herself as she said 
it, but yet did say it, without flinching. '' I 
will Keep a portion of my settlement — say 
half. It is, as you said, the only thing I have 
to depend on." 

" My dear," said poor Mr. Baldwin, " of 
course you have always me to depend on. 
You are my only child What I have must 
come to you, Clara." 

'* But I don't want it to come to me, 
papa." 

<* No, that I am sure you don't ; but what 
is the use of my monev to me, but to make 
my child and her children comfortable — ^that 
is excepting Clara — always excepting what I 
feel bound to do — what I have always done 
-^n the cause of — God. But, all the same, 
I cannot approve of any sacrifice of your 
rights." 

'* I would rather not say any more about 
it," she said. 

And thus for a moment the discussion 
terminated. Ned went down to the village 
again, and was made happy, almost quite 
happy, by a talk with Norah ; and they went 
over together to the Rectory, and told Mrs. 
Dalton, as a substitute for the absent mother, 
and were very wretched and very happy to- 
gether over their miserable prospects and 
their rapture of early love. Norah was very 
sorry he had told his mother so prematurely. 
*' She will think it so heartless of us, Ned, to 
think of being happy when she must be so 
miserable. Oh, I would have broken it to 
her very gently. I would have told her how 
it happened — by accident — that we did not 
mean anything. Oh, Ned, boys are always 
so awkward. You have gone and made her 
think I " 

*' If you were to come and tell her, 
Norah." 

" No, indeed. What am I to her ? A 
little upstart thing, thrusting myself in, tak- 
ing away her son. Oh, Ned, how could you ? 
Go and give her a kiss, and say we never 
meant it. Say I would never, never think of 



such a thing while everybody is in such trou- 
ble. Say we are so sorry. Oh, Ned ! how 
can you, you who are only a boy, be half 
sorry enough?" 

With such salutary bringing down Ned 
went home, and was very humble to his 
mother and very anxious to win back her 
confidence — an attempt in which he partly 
succeeded, for, having once begun to open 
her heart, she could not altogether close it ; 
and a new necessity, a new want, had de- 
veloped in her. But he never made his way 
back entirely into that place which had been 
his for a moment, and which he Had forfeited 
by his own folly. He never quite brought 
back the state of mind in which she had con- 
sidered that matter of the settlement first 
Next day Mrs. Burton left Dura with her 
father, '' on a visit," it was said ; anil Ned 
went to town, "to see after" his father's af- 
fairs. Poor boy I there was not much that he 
could see after. He worked hard and labori- 
ously, under his grandfather's directions and 
under the orders of the people who had the 
winding-up of Mr. Burton's concerns in 
hand ; but he had not experience enough to 
do much out of his own head. It was in 
this way that his knowledge .of business 
began. 

And poor little Norah, alone in die Gate- 
house, went and poured out her heart to Mr. 
Stephen, who listened to her with a heart 
which throbbed to every woe of hers.- A 
great woe was hanging over the Haldanes, 
a trouble which as yet they but dimly fore- 
saw. Burton had ruined them in his pros- 
perity, and now, in his downfall, was about 
to drag them still lower. Already the estate 
of Dura was in the market, with its mansion 
and grounds and woods and fiurms — ^and the 
Gatehouse. They had got to feel diat the 
Gatehouse was their home, and all Stephen's 
happiness was connected with that wmdow, 
with the tailor and shoemaker who took 
their evening walks on the other side of the 
way, with the rector and his morning discus- 
sions, even with old Ann in her market cart 
And how was he now to go away and seek 
another refuge ? Heavy were the hearts in 
the Gatehouse. Norah, when Ned had 
gone, was overwhelmed by terrors ; fears 
lest her mother should not approve, won- 
dering questions about her unknown father, 
doubts of Mrs. Burton, fears of Ned and 
for Ned, came upon her like a host, and 
made her miserable. And then Mr. Rivers 
came down, who had already made several 
attempts to see her, and this time made her 
wretched by reminding and telling her anoth- 
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er love tale, to which she could make no 
reply. But for that incident' at the Exhibi- 
tion, and the pain it had brought about, 
things might have ended otherwise. Had 
Cyril Rivers made up his mind in May in- 
stead of delaying till July, the chances were 
that Norah, flattered, pleased, and not un- 
willing to suppose that she might perhaps 
love him in time, would have given a very 
different answer. And then she asked her- 
self in dismay, what would have happened 
when poor Ned came ? So that, on the 
whole, it w^s for the best, as people said 
The pain and shock of that discovery which 
she had made when Lady Rivers drew her 
son away, and he went, had been for the 
best — though it would be hard to believe 
that Cyril thought so, as he went back mor- 
tified to town, feeling that it had cost him a 
great deal to make this sacrifice, and that 
his sacrifice had been in vain. 

Thus Dura changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The great house was 
empty and desolate. The great bell pealed 
no more through all the echoes ; the noisy 
comings and gomgs of the Burtons, the souhd 
of them as they moved about, the dash of 
Mr. Burton's phaeton and his wife's fine 
horses, had all died out into th6 silence. 
Miss Jane plodded wearily about the village, 
trying to 6nd some cheap cottage where Ste- 
phen could ftnd refuge when the property 
was sold. And Norah, anxious and pale, 
and full of many terrors, lived alone in her 
end of the house, and watched for the post- 
man every morning, and wondered, wondered, 
till her heart grew sick, why no letters came. 

Where was Helen ? She had disappeared ' 
from them into the unknown, as her husband 
had done. Where was she? Was it into 
Hades, into the contracting darkness, that 
she had followed her lost, as Orpheus follow- 
ed Eurydice ? A week passed, and the silent 
days crept on, and no one could telL 

CHAFTER XLIII. 

t 

Helen Drummokd had a tedious voyage 
from Southampton to St. Malo: She was 
not a good sailor, nor indeed a good traveller 
in any way. She was not rich enough to get 
for herself those ameliorations of the weari- 
ness of journeys which are within the reach 
of everybody who has money. She had to 
consult cheapness more than comfort, and 
when she arrived at last in the bay, with all 
its rocky islets rising out of the blue, beauti- 
ful sea, and the little fortress city reigning 
over it, and all the white-sailed boats shim- 



mering about like so many sea-birds, she 
would have been unable to observe the beau- 
ty of the scene from sheer weariness, if anxi- 
ety had not already banished from her every 
thought but one. 

Where was he ? how should she find him ? 
was it real? was it possible? could it be 
true? 

The boat was late in arriving ; it had been 
delayed, and was not expected at the moment 
when the passengers were ready to land. 
Helen looked, with a beating heart, upon all 
the loungers on shore, wondering could he 
be among them ; but it was not till almost 
all her fellow-passengers had left the vessel 
that a tattered, grinning commissionnatre came 
up to her, and asked if she were Madame 
Drummond. When she answered, a voluble 
explanation followed, which Helen, in her 
agitation, and with ears unaccustomed to the 
vokible Breton-French mixed- with scraps of 
still less comprehensible English, understood 
with great difficulty. Monsieur had been on 
the pier half the night ; he had been assured 
by all the officials that the boat could not 
arrive till noon. Monsieur had charged him- 
self, Francois, to be on the watch, and bring 
him news as soon as the steamer was in 
sight ; in place of which he, the delighted 
Francois, would have the gratification of lead- 
ing Madame to Monsieur. Half dead with 
excitement and fatigue, Helen followed her 
guide. He led her along the rocky shore to 
where a little steam ferry-boat puffed and 
snorted. Then she had to embark again for 
a five minutes' passage across the bay. She 
landed on the other side, so stupitied with sus- 
pense, and with the accumulated excitement 
which was now coming to a climax, that she 
felt incapable of uttering a word. Her body 
was all one pulse, throbbing wildly ; a crim- 
son flush alternated with dead pallor in her 
face ; her heart choked her, palpitating in her 
throat. Whom was she going to meet? 
What manner of man was it who said he was 
her Roberti who wrote as Robert wrote, who 
had called her to him, with the' force of abso- 
lute right ? For was not Robert dead, dead, 
buried under the cold river, seven years ago ? 
She was not happy, she was frightened, as 
Norah said. Her position was incomprehen- 
sible to her. She, Robert's spotless wife, his 
faithful widow — to whom was she going? 
She did not know what the words meant that 
were being poured into her ears. The fig- 
ures she met whirled past her like monsters in a 
dream. Her own weary feet obeyed her me- 
chanically ; she moved and breathed, and 
kept command of herself, she knew not how. 
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There is a little cottage on the very edge 
of the cliiT in that village of Dinard on the 
Breton coast, which looks across the bay into 
virhich the Rouen rushes impetuously meeting 
the great sea-tides, and from which San Sil- 
vester opposite, St. Malo with its walls and 
towers, all the lip of the bay lined with hou- 
ses, with fortifications, with bristling masts 
and sails, show fair in the sunshine. Coming 
iiito it from the dusty road, so small is it, so 
tight, iso close to the water, the traveller feels 
that he must have come suddenly into the 
light poop cabin of some big ship, lifting its 
breast high from the sea. 

•Here it was that Helen came in, her frame 
all one tremble, breathless, stupified, carried 
along in the wild whirl of some dream. She 
saw some one get up with a great cry — and 
then — she saw nothing more. The excite- 
ment, the Weariness, the strangeness and 
terror that possessed her were more than 
she could bear. She fell down at Robert's 
feet, as she had done at the foot of the pic- 
ture in the exhibition. It was perhaps the 
easiest, gentlest way of getting over the great 
shock and convulsion of the new life that had 
now to begin. 

; Helen was conscious after a while of a 
voice, of two voices talking vaguely over her, 

one which she did not know, one At 

the sound of that her brain tried to rally ; she 
tried to recollect Where was she? — -in St 
Mary's Road, in the old days before the stu- 
dio was built? that was what it felt like. 
She could not see anything ; a whirling, re- 
volving cloud of darkness went round and 
round, swallowing her up. She tried to raise 
her hand to ^asp at something. Now she 
was sinking, smking into that sea which had 
gleamed upon her tor a moment through the 
window — a sea full of ships, yet with no sa- 
viour for her. If she could only move her 
hand, raise her head, see something besides 
this blinding blackness. And then again that 
voice? She had fallen, fallen somewhere, 
and something buzzed loud in her ears, some- 
thing coming that was about to crush her, on 
the steps at St Mary's Road. 

** Helen 1 don't you know me ? Look at 
me, if you can, my own love 1 " 

She gave a long sobbing cry. She opened 
her eyes heavily. " Yes, Robert," she said 
The wonder and the terror had gone away in 
her faint, with the seven years that united 
them. When the soul loses the common- 
thread of time and place it comes back to 
its primal chamber, <o the things in it that 
are everlasting. She answered out of her 
unconsciousness as (God send it !) we shall 



answer our friends in heaven out of the 
death-trance, not wondering — restored to the 
unity of love which is for ever and ever, not 
for a time. 

She was lying on a little sofa, that window 
on one side of her, with its glorious sea and 
sky and sunshine. On the other, a man with 
hair as white as snow, with Norah's eyes, 
looking at her in an agony of tenderness, 
with a face worn 'and lined by suffering and 
toiL The sight of him startled her so that 
she came to herself in a moment It startled 
her into the consciousness that she was his 
wife, and in a manner responsible for bini, 
for his well-being and comfort. She started 
up, wondering how she could think of her- 
self, indignant at herself for taking up the 
foreground for a moment. **Oh, my dear, 
my dearl" she cried. "What have they 
done to you, Robert ?" and drew him to her, 
taking him into her arms. 

Not frightened now, not wondering, not 
strange at all. The strangeness was that he 
had been kept away from her so long, cruelly 
kept away, to make him like this, whitened, 
worn, old. All at once strength and calm 
and self-command came back to Helen. 
Except for his looks, the hann some one had 
done to him, this interval crimpled away like 
a burnt paper, and disappeared, and was as 
if it , had never been. She put her arms 
round him, drew him to her with an indig- 
nant love and tenderness. " My poor Rob- 
ert 1 my poor Robert I how you have wanted 
me," she said, with the tears in her eyes. 

"Ah I wanted you I " he cried ; and he too 
gave in to this impulse of nature. He was 
not an impassioned man claiming his own, 
but a weary one come back to his natural 
rest He put his white head down upon 
hers, and in the relief and sudden ease and 
consolation, wept like a child. It was more 
than joy ; terrible fears had come to him at 
the last, terrors that his appeal might be un- 
welcome — that his recollection might have 
died out of her heart. He knew that she 
was in the sight of the world faithful to him ; 
but whether her heart was true, whether the 
surprise would be a joy, he did not know. 

Let us leave them to tell their mutual story. 
The.reader knows one side of it The other 
had come about thus. It took a long time 
to tell it so as to satisfy Helen ; but it may 
be put here into fewer words. 

On the night when Robert, as he said, dSed,' 
he had been picked up by a tug steam-boat, 
which was on its way down stream to take a 
vessel going to America down to the sea. He 
had been all but dead, and with «the addition 
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of all die care, distress, and anxiety through 
which he had passed' before, partial drowning 
was no joke to him. How it was that he 
managed to get transferred from the little 
steamer into the ship, he had never very 
clearly discovered. Whether he had pas- 
sionately entreated to be taken on board, or 
whether he had dashed himself once more 
into the river and been rescued this time by 
the sea-going vessel, he could not tell. But, 
anyhow, he had managed to get on board 
the American ; and there, amid all the dis- 
comforts of a merchant ship, where there was 
no Eoom for passengers, and where hi$ pre- 
sence was most unwelcome, he had an illness, 
which made his slow passage across the 
Atlantic look like a feverish dream to him. 
He knew nothing about it, except as a horror 
and misery which had been. When the ship 
arrived he had been transferred to an hos- 
pital, where he lingered until all hope of life 
had gone out of him, if indeed any ever 
existed. And then, all at once, and unac- 
countably, he had got well again, as people 
do over whom no anxious nurses watch, who 
are of importance to no one. When he came 
to life again he was one of the poorest of the 
poor, unknown, penniless, an object of charity. 
In that position he could never go home, 
never make himself known to those whom 
(he felt) he had ruined, whom he had already 
made up his niind to leave free at the cost of 
his life. Forlorn, ho|>ele8S, and miserable, 
poor Robert had still the necessity upon him 
of maintaining the worthless life which Pro^ 
vidence had, as it were, thnist back upon 
his hands. He went to the studio of a painter 
in New York — that same John Sinclair 
whose name had been, attached to the 
** Dives." He had told his story full^ and 
truly. When a man asserts in a painter's 
studio that he is himself a painter, the means 
are at hand for the satisfaction of his asser- 
tion ; and when Robert took the palette in 
his hand, Mr. Sinclair believed his story. 
He had begun humbly, under this kind 
stranger's help ; he had become a portrait- 
painter, a branch of art which, in his youth, 
he had followed for the sake of bread and 
butter, as so many do. But Robert, friend- 
less and hopeless, driven out of everything 
but sut, had, by a mere instinct of self-pre- 
servation, to keep himself alive, taken to his 
work in a way which made it a very different 
thing from the painting which is done for bread 
and butter. A very little bread and butter 
sufficed him. But man does not live by 
bread alone; and all the better aliment, the 
food of his soul, he had to get somehow out 



of his portraits. The consequence of this 
was, that gradually these portraits became 
things to Udk of, things that people went 
far to see, and competed to have. He cared 
so little for it — was that why the !^tream of 
fortune came to him ? But when his languid 
soul awoke after a while to a sense of the 
work he was doing, Robert ceased to care 
little for it He began to care much ; ami 
as his portraits kept their popularity his gains 
increased. He became hungry for gain ; hp 
grew a miser, and overworked himself, think- 
mg of his wife, thinking of the child to whom 
he was dead. He managed to get some 
news of them incidentally through his friend 
and former patron Sinclair ; he heard where 
they were, and that they were welL At 
length, when he had scraped so much money 
together that he thought he might venture 
upon some communication, his heart went 
back to the agony of his parting, and the 
subject of his last sketch returned to him. 
Ah 1 was he not Dives now, stretching out 
vain hands, not daring to cry 1 He could 
not summon courage enough to write, but 
he could paint — he would put all his de- 
spairing soul, which yet had a faint hope in 
it, into that imploring face, those beseech- 
ing hands. * He worked at it night and day, 
throwing his whole heart and soul into it 
And, with a heart trembling at his own 
temerity, after he sent his picture to England 
he himself had come back, but not to Eng- 
land — he had not courage for that He 
was not sufficiently instructed to know whe- 
ther it would be safe for him to go back — 
whether he might bring the law upon him 
with fresh bugbears and trouble in its train — 
but to France. He had come to Brest, and 
he had wandered to this the nearest point 
from which communication with England was 
easy. He had arrived at St Malo in May, 
at the very time when Helen saw the picture 
in the Exhibition, and received its message 
into her w^ry heart. But he had not ven- 
tured to send his letter till months after — 
not till now. 

•* Helen 1" he said, trembling; "will yoo 
stay with me here ? will you go back with 
me, back to New York? What shall we 
do?" 

" Robert, let us go home." 

" Can I go home ? I do not think so. I 
have a little money, for the child and you. 
1 made it hardly — after I died. I should 
not like to give it once again to satisfy peo- 
ple who suffisred no more than we did." 

"Oh, Robert," she said, "I have mv 
story to tell you too." And her story took 
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as long in telling as his did ; for it was difH- 
colt to her to remember that he knew noth- 
ing — that he did not know what he had been 
accused of; as difficult as it was for him to 
understand the allusions she made to the 
lost books and the censure which had been 
passed upon his name. He would stop her 
and sa^, '' What does that mean ? " a dozen 
times m a single sentence. And then, as 
the story advanced to its climax, impatience 
seized him, and a growing excitement He 
got up from his seat beside her, and paced 
about the little room. Then ^e saw, for 
die first time, that he was lame. How he 
had suffered 1 The seven years had not 
made much difference to her ; her peaceful 
life had smoothed out the lines which sorrow 
had made in her {ace. There was not a 
white thread in her brown hair ; she had al- 
most grown younger instead of older, having 
upon her wherever she went a reflection of 
Norah's youth, which somehow she shared. 
But Robert was lame, and walked with diffi- 
culty, a consequence of his almost suicide. 
He was old, thin, white-haired, with furrows 
of anxiety and longing and heart-hunger in 
his face. All this had been done by the man 
who had beguiled him into the doomed bank, 
who had looked on calmly at his ruin, who 
had willingly countenanced the destruction 
of his good name. Mrs. Drummond had 
lived through it all^ had got over her hot fits 
of rage and indignation, and at this moment 
had her heart softened towards ' Reginald 
Burton, whom she had saved. She was not 
prepared for the excitement, the suppressed 
fury, the passionate indignation of her hus- 
band, to whom all this was new. She told 
him of the paper she had extorted from her 
cousin that last night, '* which clears you en- 
tirely," she said. 

'* Clears me ! " he cried, gnashing his 
teeth. ** My God I dears me I I who have 
done nothing but suffer by him. Clears 
me/" 

'' I do not quite mean that, Robert. You 
were cleared before. No one believed it 
But we thought Golden only was to blame. 
Now this paper is formal, and explains 
everything. It makes it all easy for you." 

He did not stop, as if this was anything 
consolatory ; he kept moving up and down, 
painfully, with his lameness. ''And thai 
scoundrel has got off," he cried between his 
teeth — ''got off! and has the audacity to 
clear me." 

Poor Helen was disconcerted. She had 
forgotten her own fury of indignation when 
she first saw the accusation against him. She 



had long, long grown used to all that, and 
used to the reflection that nobody believed 
it whose opinion was worth anything. She 
had insisted upon Burton's confession and 
explanation, she scarcely knew why — ^more 
as a punishment to him dian as a vindication 
of Robert She was confused about it alto- 
gether, not quite knowing what she meant 
And now, in the light of his indignation, she 
felt almost as if she had done her husband 
an injury — ^insulted him. She faltered, and 
looked at him wistfully, and did not know 
what to say. She had not lost the habit of 
love, but she had lost die habit of com> 
panionship ; she had told her story Mrrongly, 
she did not know how to bring him to her 
state of feeling, or to transport herself into 
his. And this too was the fault of the man 
who had driven Robert to despair — ^the man 
whom she had saved. 

" He has got oflli" she said humbly, " by 
my means. Robert, I tried revenge once, 
but I will never try it again. I could not 
give him up, however bad he had been, 
when he was in my power." 

The sound of trembling in her voice went 
to his heart " My poor Helen I my sweet 
Helen I " he cried, coming to her. " Do you 
think I blame you ? You could not have 
done otherwise. For you there was but one 
course — ^but if I had the chance now ** 

Just then there was a commotion at the 
door, and sounds of many voices. A great 
many exclamations in French, with one or 
two broken questions in English, came to 
their ears. - " You has you papiers. Domm 
you papiers. You say you is Jean — ^Jean 
Smiff, et pas '* 

"Je me fie k monsieur ici. Monsieur est- 
il 'chez lui ? C'est un Anglais. II nous 
expliquera tout 9a," said another voicb. It 
was the voice of the maire, whom Robert 
had made friends with in his hunger for hu- 
man companionship. The parley at die 
door went on for a few minutes longer, and 
then there entered a band of excited French- 
men. One, a gendarme from St Malo, car- 
ried an open telegram in his hand ; another, 
in a blouse, kept his hand upon the shoulder 
of a burly Englishman in a light coat. The 
maire brought up the rear. They seemed 
such a crowd of people as they entered the 
little, light room, that it was some moments 
before the three English people thus brought 
face to face recognised each other. Helen 
with difficulty suppressed a cry. Robert 
stood confronting the party with the flush of 
his indignation not ^et subsided, with a won- 
der beyond words m hb eyes. As for the 
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other, he showed no sign of surprise. He 
was driven back to his last stronghold, forced 
to use all his strength to keep himself up 
and maintain his courage. His eye dilated 
and gave a Hutter of wonder at the sight of 
Helen. It was evident that he did not 
recognise her companion. He kept his arms 
folded, as if for self-preservation, to keep 
within him all the warmth, all the courage 
possible, physically to keep up and support 
himself. 

The three men rushed into explanation all 
at once. A tele^am had been received at 
St Malo, describmg an Englishman who was 
supposed to have gone there, and whose de- 
scription, in the telegram which the gendarme 
held out, corresponded exactly with that 
of the prisoner. The prisoner, however, 
called himself Smith — Smiff — or Smitt, as 
his pursuers pronounced it — and produced 
papers which were en rigU ; but he could not 
explain what he was doing here ; he showed 
no inclination to be taken to the English 
consul. On the contrary, he had crossed to 
Dinard as soon as he heard that inquiries 
had been made about him at his hotel. 
While all this was being told the stranger 
stood immovable, with his arms folded ; he 
did not understand half of it. His French 
was as deficient as the French of un travel led 
Englishmen usually is, and the tumult around 
him, at the same time, confused his mind 
and quickened his outward sense. He could 
not make out what his cliances of liberation 
were : but his eyes were open to any possi- 
bility of escape. They were bloodshot and 
stramed those eyes ; now and then a Hutter 
of wonder, of excitement, of watchfulness, 
came into them, but he showed no other sign 
of emotion. At such a terrible crisis all sec- 
ondary sensations perish ; he had no time to 
wonder what Helen, whom he had left behind 
in England, should be doing here. Rather 
it was natural that every body connected 
with his fate should be here, gathering around 
him silently to see the end. 

Thus this encounter had but little effect 
upon Burton ; but it would be impossible to 
describe the effect it had upon the man who 
stood opposite to him, whom he had not 
recognized. Robert Drummond had suffered 
as few men ever suffered. He had died — he 
had come alive again — he had lived two 
separate lives. For some years up to this 
da^ his existence had been that of a man de- 
prived of all the hopes and consolations of 
life— a man miserably alone, dead to every 
one belonging to him. Even the return to 
life whic^h he had tried to re^llise this morn- 



ing was no more than an experiment He 
might never be able to conquer, to forget 
those seven ghosts which stood between him 
and his wife and child. He could not take 
up his life again where he left it^ — that was 
impossible. And all this had been done by 
the influence of the man before him, who 
was in his power, whom he might if he would 
give over to prison and trial and punishment 
A gleam of fierce joy shot through Drum- 
mond' s heart, and then 

They stood facing each other, with the 
Frenchmen grouped about them. But Burton 
had not, beyond the first glance, looked at 
his judge. His face confronted him, but his 
eyes did not ; he had escaped as yet the 
knowledge who it was. 

A thousand and a thousand thoughts 
whirled through Drummond's mind ; he had 
only a moment to decide in ; he had the 
past to satisfy,, and the burning, fiery indigna- 
tion of the present moment, in which for the 
lirst time he had identified and comprehend- 
ed the past. Give him up I punish him I 
Should such a scoundrel get off, when inno- 
cent men had so bitteriy suffered Let him 
fall and bring down in his train all who were 
concerned— -all who made a prey of the 
ignorant and the poor! This wave of 
thoughts possessed him with a whirl and 
sweep like the rushing tide — ^and then there 
came the interval of silence, the moment 
when the waters fell back and all was stilL 

Revenge 1 ** I tried revenge onde, but I 
will never try it again I " Who was it that 
had said this close to him, so that the very 
air repeated and repeated it, whispering it in 
his ear ? He had himself been dead, and he 
had come alive again. His new life, vhich 
had commenced this morning, was spotless 
as yet He had to decide, decide, decide in 
a moment how it should be inaugurated, by 
mercy or by judgment — by the sin (was it 
not a sin ?) of helping the escape of acriuii- 
nal, or by the righteous deed (where was it 
said that this mi^ht be a sin too ?) of handing 
him over to punishment How his soul was 
tossed upon these waves I He stood as in 
the midst of a great battle, which raged round 
him. Fierce arrows tore his he^t, coming 
from one side and another ; he could not 
tell how. Give up the accursed thing — pun- 
ish the unworthy soul — be just 1 be just ! But 
then that other, " Neither have I condemned 
thee ; go and sin no more." And all had 
to be done in a minute, while those voluble 
explanations interlaced each other, and each 
man showed his difficulty, Drummond 
glanced at his wife for help, but she dared 
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not look at him. She sat on the sofa against 
the light, with her hands tightly clasped in 
her lap. Was she praying ? For so long, 
out of the depths of his hell, Dives, poor 
Dives, had not dared to pray. 

He did not know what he said when at 
length he spoke ; it was some commonplace, 
some nothing. But it attracted at once the 
attention of the prisoner. Burton turned 
round, and gazed at the man whom he 
thought dead. He did not recognise the 
voice, except that it was a voice he knew ; 
he did not even recognise the face, which 
had grown prematurely old, framed in its 
white hair, at the first glance ; but there 
crept over him a shudder of enlightenment, 
a elance of perception. His senses were 
quickened by his own posit'ion. He shook 
where he stood as if with cold or palsy. He 
looked at Helen, he looked at the man by 
her side. Then an inarticulate cry came 
from him ; terror of he knew not what de- 
prived him, fortunately, of all power of 
speech. He fell back in his fear, and his 
attendants thought he meant to escape. 
They threw themselves between him and the 
door. It was then that Drummond spoke 
in his haste, scarcely knowing what he said. 

*• I know him," he said in French. *• It 
is a long time since we have met, and he has 
just recognised me, you perceive. We are 
not friends, so you may trust me. His pa- 
pers are jquite right, and it is a mistake about 
the telegram. Look here ; this is not his 
description. * Nez ordinaire ; ' why, he has 
a long nose. *Teint brun;' he is quite 
fresh-coloured, and his hair is grey. This is 
a great mistake. Monsieur le Maire, I 
know the man, and I will be responsible for 
him. You must let him go." 

"I thought so," said i\\t maire du viiiage^ 
pleased with his own divination. '*Je Tai 
dit. Monsieur nous expliquera tout 9a. 
Voila que j'ai dit." 

"Mais, monsieur " began the gend- 
arme. Helen sat against the light, seeing 
nothing, and closed her eyes, and clasped 
her hands in her lap. Burton, bewildered 
and terror-stricken, looked on without show- 
ing any emotion. Perhaps the impervious- 
ness in his face was his best safeguard. Five 
minutes of expostulation and explanation 
followed, and then gradually the Frenchmen 
edged themselves out of the room. Fortu- 
nately, Monsieur le Maire had taken this view 
from the beginning ; he had been sure it was 
a mistake. When they were got rid of at 
last, the three who were left behind looked 
at each othier in a silence which was more 



significant than words. Burton dropped in- 
to a chair ; he was not able to stand nor to 
speak, but kept gazing at Drummond with a 
pitiful wonder and terror. At last-7- 

" Are you Robert Drummond ? " he ask- 
ed hoarsely. "Have you come back from 
your grave ^" 

" I am Robert Drummond," said the oth- 
er ; "and you are John Smith, who must be 
got out of here as soon as possible. Have 
you money ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then I advise you to go away at once. 
Go up to Dinan by the river-side, or walk to 
St. Briem to get the train. In the one case 
you are on your way to Brest, where there 
are ships always sailing; by Uie other you 
can get to Paris or wherever you please. 
You may wait here till the evening, if you 
choose ; but then go." 

" I will go to Brest," he said humbly. 

"I would rather not know where you 
went; but go you must. My wife and I 
met to-day for the fh-st time in seven years ; 
we do not wish fbr company, you may sup- 
l>ose." 

Drummond* s voice was very stem. He 
had no compassion for the man who stood 
thus humbled and miserable before him ; 
not for him had he done this. 'And Burton 
was too much stupified, too much bewilder- 
ed, to make any direct reply. He looked 
at Helen with dull wonder, and asked under 
his breath — 

"Did you know?" 

" No," she said. " It came upon me al- 
most as suddenly as upon you." 

Then he pulled some papers out of his 
pocket 

" These are English papers. I don't know 
if it is long since you have left. But you 
might like to see them." When he had 
done this, he made a few steps towards the 
door, where the old Frenchwoman was wait- 
ing to show him where to go. Then he 
paused, and turned round again, facing them. 
"What a man says in mv |K)sition is very 
little to anybody," he said; "but — I want 
to say to you. Forgive me. I have helped 
to do you dreadful harm ; but I — I did not 
mean it. I never meant it. I meant to get 
gain myself; but I never wished to harm 
you." 

And then he disappeared, saved again, 
saved at his uttermost need — ^surely this 
time finally saved — and by those whom he 
had injured the most. When he reached 
the clean little room where he was to stay 
all day, it appeared to Reginald Burton that 
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he must be in a dream. The same feeling 
had been in his mind ever since he escaped 
from England. All was strange to him, and 
strangest of all the fact that he could not 
longer command or regulate matters by his 
own will, but was the sport of circumstances, 
driven about he knew not how. His bewil- 
derment was so great that he was not able 
to think. Saved first by a helpless woman, 
whose powers he would have laughed at a 
month ago ; saved now by a ghost out of the 
grave! 

That night he left Dinan under cover of 
the darkness, and walked to St. Briem, 
where he got the train for Brest He arrived 
there in time to get on board of a vessel 
about to sail for America. And thus Regi- 
nald Burton escaped from the immediate 
penal consequences of his sins. From the 
other consequences no man ever escapes. 
The prison, the trial, the weary round of 
punishment he had eluded ; but his life was 
over and ended, and everything that was 
worth having in the world had abandoned 
him. Love was not his to carry away with 
him ; reputation, honour, wealth, even com- 
fort was gone. He had to make a miserable 
new beginning, to shrink into poverty, ob- 
scurity, and dependence. It would be hard 
to say whether these were more or less easy 
to bear than the prison work, prison life, 
prison garb from which he had escaped. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

This was the end of Mr. Bvrton of Dura 
— Mr. Burton, of the great City firm, he who 
had been known as one of the greatest 
of conunercial magnitudes, he who had 
mined as many people as if he had 
been an emperor. For some time there was 
a very great deal about it in the newspapers, 
and his concerns were exposed to the light 
of day. He involved a great many others 
with him in his downfall, and some in his 
shame. If he had been taken, he would 
havQ joined in prison those men whom in 
our own day we have seen degraded from 
a high ])osition in society down to the picking 
of oakum in gaol — men whom we all pour our 
loathing upon at the moment of their disco- 
very, but of whom we say " poor souls I " a 
few months after, when some chosen news- 
paper correspondent has a peep at them, 
disguised in the prison garb, and known as 
numbers 300 and 301. Burton missed the 
prison and the pity ; but he did not miss the 
punishment In spite of various attempts 
that were made to stop it, the investigation 



of his affairs was very fiiU and clear. It 
became apparent from his own private 
books, and that one of Rivers's which had 
been found in his safe, that the bank had 
been in reality all but ruined when it was 
made into a jointrStock company. Burton 
and his colleague had guaranteed the debts, 
and put the best face possible upon things 
generally; and Mr. Golden's management, 
and an unexpected run of good luck, had 
all but carried the labouring concern into 
clear water. It was at this period that 
Burton, thanking his stars or his gods, with- 
drew from the share to the management 
which he had held nominally, and left it to 
Golden to complete the triumph of daring 
and good fortune. How this failed is already 
known to the reader. The mystery of the 
lost books was never cleared up ; for Golden 
was out of the way, enjoying his honeymoon, 
when the private affairs of the other conspi- 
rator were thus thrown open to the light of 
day. But there was enough in the one book 
found among Mr. Burton's to show how very 
inconvenient to him the finding of the others 
would have been. Thus daylight blazed 
VL\yon all those tortuous, gloomy ])aths, and 
showed how the desire of self-interest guided 
the man through them, with an absolute 
indifference to the interests of others. He 
had not meant any harm, as he said ; he had 
meant his own gain in the first place, his 
own recovery when his position was threat- 
ened, his own safety when dang^ came. 
He had not set out with a deliberate inten- 
tion of ruining others ; but this is a thing 
which nobody ever does; and he had not 
cared afterwards how many were ruined, so 
that he could hold on his way. Such cases 
happen now and then, and human justice 
cannot touch them ; but more generally 
miseries come sooner or later. Even at the 
worst, however, his material punishment was 
never so hard as that of some of his victims. 
The loss of the trust-money, which had been 
the immediate cause of his ruin, took the 
very bread out of the mouths of a family of 
orphans ; but Mr. Burton, at the lowest 
depths of his humiliation, had always bread 
enough, and to spare. He was never even 
thrown into such mental anxiety, such stress 
of painful calculation, as that into which the 
inhabitants of the Gatehouse were thrown by 
his downfall. Miss Jane went |xiinfully all 
over Dura, looking at the cottages, to see if 
by anv means something could be found or 
contrived to suit Stephen : and her heart 
sank within her as she inspected the damp, 
horrorful places, which were so very different 
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from the warm old wainscoted rooms, the 
comfort of the Gatehouse. When the pro- 
perty was sold, however; it was found that 
the Gatehouse had been made into a separate 
lot, and had been bought, not by the rich 
descendant of the old Harcourts who had 
got Dura, but by some one whose name was 
unknown. 

*' Somebody who was going to live in the 
house himself^ no doubt," Miss Jane said, 
with a very long face; *'and I am sure I 
wish him well in it, whoever he may be," she 
added with a struggle. ''But oh« Norah! 
what a thing it will be for us to go away 1 " 

'' If I knew him I would go to him, and 
beg for your rooms for you. He never 
would have the heart to turn you out if he 
was a good man," cried Norah. " For us it 
does not matter ; but oh, Miss Jane, for 
you I " 

''It cannot be helped, my dear," said Miss 
Jane, drying her eyes*. " We have no right 
to it, you know. It does seem hard that we 
should be ruined by his prosperity, and then, 
as it were, ruined again by his downfall. It 
seems hard; but it is not anybody's fault. 
Of course when we accepted it we knew the 
penalty. He might have turned us out at 
any time. No, Norah ; we have no reason 
to complain." 

"That makes it worse," cried impulsive 
Norah. ^' It is always a comfort when one 
can think it is somebody's fault. And so it 
is — Mr. Burton's fault. Oh, how much harm 
he has done I Oh, what a destroyer he has 
been 1 He has done as much harm as a war 
or a pestilence," cried Norah. "Think of 
poor — papa I " 

She had always to make a pause before 
that name, not believing in it, somehow, feel- 
ing it hurt her. By this time she had heard 
all about the meeting between her father and 
mother, and the day had been Axed when she 
was to join them ; but still she had a sore, 
wounding, jealous sense that the new father 
was her rival — that he might be almost her 
enemy. Fathers on the whole seemed but 
an equivocal advantage to Norah. There 
was Mr. Burton, who had ruined and shamed 
every one connected Mrith him; and there 
was poor — papa, who might, for anything 
she knew, take all the gladness out of her 
own life. 

"Oh, hush, my dear!" said Miss Jane. 
" Mr. Burton has been a bitter acquaintance 
to us ; but he is Ned's Cather, and we must 
not complain." 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and Ned himself came in. He came from 



town, as he did often, to spend the evening 
with his betrothed. Their days were run- 
ning very short now, and their prospects were 
not encouraging. He had not even- time to 
look for any employment for himself, so inuch 
was he occupied with his father's affairs ; and 
Norah was going away, and when should 
they meet again? These evenings which 
they spent together were very sweet ; but 
they were growing daily sadder as they ap- 
proached more closely to the shadow of the 
farewell But this time Ned came in with a 
flush of pleasure in his face. His eyes were 
so brightened by it, and his color so much 
improved, that he looked " quite handsome," 
Miss Jane thought ; and he walked in with 
something of the impulsive satisfaction of old 
days. 

"My grandfather is a brick," he said, 
"afler alL He has given me my fortune. 
He has helped me to do something I had set 
my heart on. Miss Jane, don't think any 
more of leaving the Gatehouse. So long as 
I tive nobody can turn you out" 

" What do you mean, Ned ? " 

" I mean that dear old grandpapa has been 
awfully good to me," said Ned, "and the 
Gatehouse is mine. I love it. Miss Jane. 
Don't you say anything. You may think it 
will be bitter for me to come here after all 
that has passed ; but I love it Since ever I 
was a boy, I have thought this room the 
dearest place in the world— ever since Norah 
sat and talked rubbish and frightened me 
out of my life. How well I remember that. 
She has forgotten years ago ; but I will never 
forget What are you crying about. Miss 
Jane ? Now this is very hard upon a fellow, 
I must say. I thought it was good news." 

"And so it is — ^blessed news, you dear, 
dear, kind boyl" cried Miss Jane. "Oh, 
children I what can I say to you ? God bless 
you I And God will bless you for thinking 
of the afflicted first, before yourselves." 

"I had nothing to do with it — I knew 
nothing about it," cried Norah proudly ; and 
all at once, without any warning, she threw 
herself upon Ned, and gave him a sudden 
kiss on his brown cheek. For five minutes 
after none of the three were very coherent ; 
for to do a eood action when you are young 
makes you feel very foolish, and ready to cry 
with any one who cares to cry. Ned told 
them all about it between laughing and sob- 
bing — how his grandfather had given him 
his portion, and how it was the best possible 
investment to buy the Gatehouse. "For 
you see," said Ned, " when Nor^h makes up 
her mind to marry, we shall have a house 
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all ready As for anybody here knowing 
what has Happened, everybody all over the 
country knows," he added with a hot iflush 
oh his cheek ; " and at Dura people like me 
— ^a little, and would not be unkind, as in 
other places. And how could 1 let the place 
Norah had been brought up in — the place I 
love— go to other people? So, Miss Jane, 
be happy, and set your brother's mind at 
rest. Nobody shall disturb you here as long 
as 1 live ; and if I should die, it would go to 
Norah." 

** Oh, Ned, hush I " cried Norah, putting 
up her hand to his lips^ 

And then they went out into the garden, 
and wandered about and talked. Nothing 
but this innocent and close conversation, 
with no one to think it might be im])roper or 
to call them to account, could have made 
exactly such a bond as that which existed 
between these two innocent young souls. 
They were lovers, and yet they were half 
brother and sister. They talked of their 
plans with the wistful certainty and uncer- 
tainty of those who feel that another will 
may come in to shatter all their ptn-poses, 
though in themselves they are so unalterable 
and sure. There was this always hanging 
over them, like the sword in the fable, of 
which they were conscious, though they 
would not say a word about it. 1 o-night 
their spirits were raised. The fact that this 
familiar place was theirs, that Ned was 
actually its master, that here they micht 
spend their days together as man and wife, 
exhilarated them into childish delight. 

" I always think of you as in that room," 
he said to her, " when I picture my Norah to 
myself ; and there is never half an hour all 
day long that I don't do that. I always see 
the old curtains and the funny old furniture. 
And to think it is ours, Norsih, and that we 
shall grow old here, too I " 

** I never mean to grow old," said Norah. 
** Fancy, Ned, mamma is not old, and she is 
nineteen years older than me. Nineteen 
years — twenty years I It is as good as a 
century ; it will never come to an end ! " 

" Or if it does come to an end," said wise 
Ned, in the additional discretion of two 
years' additional age, ''at least we shall have 
had our day." 

With this chastened yet delightful con- 
sciousness of the life before them they parted 
that evening. But next time they met Ned was 
not equally bright. He had been very sorely 
tried by the newspapers, by the shame he 
had to bear, by the looks askance which were 
vbcstowed on ** Burton's son." 



" I never shall be able to stay there," he 
said,* pouring out his troubled heart to 
Norah. " I cannot bear it Fancy having 
to hear one's father insulted, and not being 
able to say a word. I cannot do it ; oh, 
Norah, I cannot ! We must give up the 
thought of living here. I must go abroad." 

" Where, Ned ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. America, Australia 
— anywhere. I cannot stay here. Anywhere 
that 1 can earn my bread." 

" Ned," said Norah, her happy voice all 
tuned to tones of weeping. '' Remember I 
am mamma's only child. She has got — 
some one else now ; but, after all, I am her 
only child." 

"Do you think I forget that?" he said. 
'' It is because I am afraid, because I feel, 
they will never, never trust you to me — so 
useless as I am — my father's son. Oh, 
Norah, when I think it all over, my heart is 
like to break ! " 

" Bat, Ned, you were in such good heart 
last night." 

"Ah, but last night was different. My 
own Norah I if they said no, dear, if they 
were angry — Oh, Norah ! don't hate me for 
saying it — what would you do ? " 

** What could I do? " she said, with her 
brown eyes blazing, half in indignation, half 
in resolution. " And what do you think they 
are made of, Ned, to dare to say such a 
thing to me ? Was mamma ever cruel ? I 
would do just what I will do now ; I would 
say, *Ned, please don't, dear ! Ned, don't!' 
But if you would, notwithstanding ^11 I said 
to you, of course I must go too." 

** My own Norah 1 But now they are 
going to take you away from me, and when, 
when shall 1 see you af ain ? " 

" People go to St. Malo by the boat," said 
Norah demurely. "It sails from Southamp- 
ton, and it gets there in I don't remember 
how many hours. There is nothing- against 
people going to St Malo that want to go." 

And thus once more the evening had a 
more cheerful termination. But none of the 
party were cheerful when Norah picked up 
all her little belongings, and went up to town 
to Dr. Maurice, who was to be her escort. 
Probably, of all th^e party, she herself was 
the most cheerful ; for she was the one who 
was going away to novelties which could not 
but be more or less agreeable to her imagina- 
tion, while the others, in the blank of their 
daily unchan|[ing existence, were lefl behind. 
Miss Jane cried over her, Mrs. Haldane bade 
God bless her, and as for Stephen, he drew 
her dose to him, and could not speak. 
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"I don't know what life will be worth, 
Norah, without your mother and you," he 
said, looking up to her at last with the 
patient smile he had worn since ever Norah 
could remember — the one thing in the world 
which was more pathfctic than sorrow itself ; 
for he loved Helen, and missed her to the 
bottom of his heart — ^loved her as a disabled, 
shipwrecked man may love a woman alto- 
gether out of- his reach, most purely, most 
truly, without hope or thought of any return, 
but as no man may justly love a woman who 
has her husSand by her side. This visionary 
difference, which is yet so real, Stephen felt, 
and it made him very sad ; and the loss of 
the child gave him full warrant ta look as sad 
as he felt 

'* But, oh, Stephen I let us not complain," 
said Mrs. Haldane ; '* for has it not been 
shown to us beyond all question that every- 
thing is* for the best" 

All for the best ! All that had happened — 
Mr. Burton's ruin, the tragical overthrow of 
his family, the destruction of poor Ned's 
hopes and prospects, the shame and humilia- 
tion and misery — had all been so " overruled," 
as Mrs. Haldane would have said, that their 
house was more firmly secured to them than 
ever, and was theirs, most likely, as long as 
Stephen lived. It was a small matter to be 
procured at such a cost ; but yet it was a 
satisfaction to her to feel that so many laws 
had been overthrown on her account, and 
that all was for the best 

As for Ned's parting with Norah, it is a 
thing which must not be spoken of. It took 
place in the cab in which her young Jover 
conveyed her from the station to Dr. Mau- 
rice's door. Ah, what rending of the young 
hearts there was as they tore themselves 
asunder I What big, hollow eyes, with the 
tears forced back from them, what gulps of 
choking sorrow swallowed down, as Ned, 
looking neither to the right hand nor the left, 
started away from Dr. Maurice's door ! 

To tell the truth, Dr. Maurice himself was 
not very comfortable either. He had got a 
great fright, and he had not recovered from it 
His brain was still confusjed ; he felt as if he 
had been beaten about the head ; a dull, hot 
color dwelt upon his cheeks. He tried to 
explain it to himself that he was feverish ; but 
he was not feverish*— or at least it was only 
his mind, not his body, which was so. It 
was partly wonder, but chiefly it was fright, 
on account of his own marvellous and hair- 
breadth escape. At the time when he had 
made that proposal to Helen, he believed, 
as she did, and everybody else, that her 
15 



husband had died years ago. And, good 
heavens ! what if she had not refused ? Dr. 
Maurice grew hot and cold all over, he ac- 
tually shuddered at the supposition. And 
>yet such a thing might have happened. He 
went reluctantly, yet with curiosity, to see 
his old friend. He wondered wiUi a con- 
fused and troubled mind whether Helen 
would have said anything about it — ^whether 
Drummond would take any notice of it The 
doctor was impatient with Drummond, and 
dissatisfied altogether as to his conduct A 
man, he reflected, cannot do that sort of 
thing with impunity. To be for seven years 
as though he had never been, and then to 
come to life again and interfere with every- 
body's affairs 1 It was hard. Drummond 
had got his full share of sympathy ; he had 
turned his whole world upside down. Seven 
years ago he had been mourned for as few 
men are mourned ; and now it was a mis- 
take, it was almost an impertinence, that he 
should come to life again, ^ if nothing had 
happened. But nevertheless Dr. Maurice 
volunteered to take Norah to St Malo. He 
was glad to do it — to rub out the recollection 
of that false step of his — ^to show that he 
bore no malice, and that no thoughts were 
in his mind which were inconsistent with his 
old fiiendship for Robert and respect for 
Robert's wife. 

Robert's wife I She had called herself so 
when she was but Robert's widow. But 
nobody understood, nobody thought, what a 
change it was to Helen to fish up her old 
existence again, and resume its habits as if 
there had been no break in it Love had 
conquered the strangeness at first ; but there 
were so many strangenesses to be conquered. 
She had fallen into so different a channel 
from that into which his thoughts had been 
diverted They were both unchanged in 
their affections ; but how different in every- 
thing else I They were each other's nearest, 
closest, dearest ; and yet they had to make 
acquaintance with each othfer over again. 
Nothing can be more strange than such a 
close union, accompanied by such a total 
ignorance. It was not even as if Helen had 
remained as he had known her — had received 
no new influences into her life. Both had 
an existence unknown to the other. Robert 
in the joy of his recovered identity, in the 
happiness of finding that there was still love 
and companionship for him in the world, 
took the reunion more simply than Helen 
did, and ignored its difficulties, or did not 
feel them. He had always taken things 
more simply than she. His absolute faith 
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in her, his simple delight in finding her, his 
fond admiration of her, revived in Helen 
some of her old feelings of suppressed wonder 
and half doubt. But that doubt was humbler 
now than it had been once. In the old life 
a ghost of impatience had been in her ; she 
had doubted his powers, and chafed at his 
failures. Now she began to doubt whether 
she had ever understood him — whether she 
had done him injustice. For once, at least, 
Robert had risen to that height of power 
which passion sometimes forces abnost be- 
yond the height of genius. He had made 
alive and put upon a dead piece of canvas, 
for all the world to see, one face which was 
a revelation out of the worlds unknown. 
Helen's heart had never wanted any addi- 
tional bond to the husband whom she had 
chosen and clung to through good and evil ; 
but her mind had wanted something more 
than his easy talent, his exquisite skill, the 
gentle, modest pitch of imagination which 
was all that common life moved him to. But 
on that point she was satisfied now. The 
only drawback was, she was no longer sure 
that it was Robert He was himself, and 
yet another. He was her own by a hundred 
tender signs and sureties; and yet he was 
strange to her — strange I 

And it was thus, with a suppressed excite- 
ment, which neither told, that the reunited 
pair awaited their child's coming. She 
breathless with curiosity and anxiety to know 
what Norah should think of her unknown 
father ; he eager to make acquaintance with 
the new creature whom he knew only as a 
child. •* The child " he called her, till Helen 
smiled at his pertinacity, and ceased to re- 
mind him that Norah was no longer a child. 
Their excitement rose very high when the 
steamboat came in. Helen's feelings were, 
as usual, by far the most complicated Norah 
was her own creation, if we may say so, 
framed by her, cultivated by Ker — ^not only 
fiesh of her flesh, but heart of her heart, and 
mind of her mind ; yet the influence of 
Norah's opinions, Norah's ways of thinking, 
was strong upon her mother, almost more 
strong than Helen's were on Norah ; for the 
latter had all the confidence of youth, the 
former all the hesitation of middle age. 
What if Norah should not •• take to " the new 
father — the stranger who yet was so truly her 
own Robert of old? Neither the one nor 
the other even so much as recollected Dr. 
Maurice — ^the poor man who was bracing up 
his courage to meet them, wondering what 
they might think. And they thought of him 
pimply not at all. 



And Norah approached that rocky shore 
with an unconcealable, almost avowed, jea- 
lousy of her father. A shade of that emo- 
tion, half shame, half pain, with which a 
young woman regards her mother's second 
marriage was in her mind. It wis a partial 
desecration of her idea of her mother, and 
she was jealous of the new companion who 
naturally must be more to Helen than even 
she herself could be. She was jealous, 
though she had long given her mother a rival 
more dangerous still in Ned; but in such 
feelings no one is reasonable. Dr. Maurice 
had stolen into her confidence, she knew 
not how, and, partly out of pure perversity, 
was very strenuous in Ned's favor, and had 
promised to plead his cause:. The wretched 
man was almost glad that there should* be 
this new complication coming along with 
Norah, to perplex from the very beginning 
her father's relations with her. Had things 
been as he once hoped — had he bcon able 
to make Norah his own child, ,as he had 
tried to do — then he would have resisted 
Ned to his last gasp ; but as she was not his, 
he was wickedly glad that she should not be 
altogether Robert's, but that from the first 
his should be but a divided proprietorship. 

" I will do what I can to make things 
easy for you, Norah," he said, as they drew 
near St Malo, half out of love, half out of 
spite. *'I will give you what I meant to 
leave you, and that should get over part of 
the difficulty." 

" Oh, Dr. Maurice, you have always been 
so good to me 1 " crjed heedless Norah. " If 
it had been you instead of papa ^" 

She was angry with herself when she had 
made that foolish, hasty speech ; but, oh ! 
how sweet it was to her companion I What 
balm it shed upon those awkward sorenesses 
of his 1 He drew her hand through his 
arm, and leaned upon her with the tenderest 
looks. 

" It would be strange if I did not do my 
best for my little Norsih," he said, with some- 
thing like a tear in his eye. Hypocrite 1 If 
she had been his little Norah, then heaven 
have mercy upon poor Ned 1 

They landed, and there was all the flutter 
and a^tation of meeting, which was more 
confusing, more agitating, than meetings 
generally are, though th^se are always hard 
enough to manage. They went together 
across the bay to the little cottage on the 
cliff. They took a long time to settle down. 
Robert hung about his child as if she had 
been a new toy, unable to keep from gazing 
at her, touching her, recalling what she was, 
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ig and rejoicing over the possession of 
while Helen, on her side, watched too 

painful closeness, reading the thoughts 
rah's eyes before they had corae. She 
d to jump into certainty at once. But 
lad to eat, and drink, and rest ; they 
\ talk of all that had happened^^f all 
night yet happen. And so the first 
passed, and the family unconsciously 
ed itself, and the extraordinary sank, 
e knowing how, into thd blessed calm 
ry day. 

1 then there occurred an event which 
til the company by surprise : Norah fell 
; with her father. She "took to" him 
irl might be expected to take to a man 

image she was. She was more like 
. great deal than she was like her 
r. Her hasty, impulsive ways, the 
simplicity of soul, were all his. She 
een thought to resemble her mother 

; but when she was by her father's 
t was apparent in a moment who she 
•esembled. She discovered it herself 

glow of delight " Why, mamma, he 
J me ! " she cried, with a delightful 
ill innocence. And poor Helen did 
ite like it. It is terrible, but it is true — 

first moment it gave her a pang. The 
had been all hers; she had almost 
[ to remember that there could be any 
I of her. She had been anxious about 
's reception of her father ; but she 
)t quite prepared for this. Dr. Mau- 
or his part, was simply furious, and 
s near hating Robert Druramond as it 
»ssible to do ; but then, of course, that 

on Maurice's part was simply ludi- 

and deserved nothing but to be 
d at. This curious event made the 
ra^-comic conclusion in the cottage 

cliff. • 

CHAPTER XLV. 

> now all the threads are shortening 
shuttle, and the web is nearly ifoven 
If any one has ever supposed for a 
It that Robert Drummond and his 
)uld make a last appearance as cruel 
S interfering with their daughter's 
ess, it does not say much for the his- 
\ success in elucidating their charac- 
If Norah had wanted to marry a bad 
ley would no doubt have made a ter- 
tand, and made themselves very un^ 
; but when it was only their own 
ces, and poverty, and other external 
intages that had to be taken into 



account, nothing but the forecasting imagi- 
nation of two timid lovers could have feared 
for the result When two people have them- 
selves married upon nothing, it is so much 
mofe easy for them to see how that can 
be managed over again ; and, heaven save 
you good people I So many of us used to 
marry upon nothing in the old days. 

But a great deal had to happen before this 
could come to pass. The Drummonds went 
home to England late in the autumn, and 
Robert was received back by the world with 
such acclamations as perhaps have not 
greeted a man of his profession in England 
for ages. Of itself the picture of ** Dives " 
had made a great impression upon the general 
mind; but when his strange story became 
public, and it was known that the picture of 
the year had been painted by a man risen, as 
it were, out of the grave, warmer still became 
the interest in it The largest sum which 
had been given for a picture for years was 
offered for this to the resuscitated painter. 
Helen, always visionary, revolted from the 
very thought of selling this picture, which 
had been the link between herself and her 
husband, and which had so many associa- 
tions to them both ; but Robert had too 
much practical good sense to yield to this 
romantic difficulty. " I am no longer Dives," 
he said, as he drew his wife's arm through 
his own, and took her out with him to con- 
clude the bargain. It increased the income 
which Robert's American gains brought him, 
and made them a great deal more comfort- 
able. But Helen would never visit at the 
great house where "Dives" was, and she 
would have given half her living to have 
possessed the greatest work her husband 
ever produced — the only one by which, all 
the critics said, he would be known to 
posterity. This was one of the disappoint- 
ments of her new life, and it was without 
doubt an unreasonable disappointment, as 
so many are that sting us most deeply. The 
Drummonds were so fortunate, after some 
waiting and bargaining, as to secure their 
old house in St Mary's Road, with the studio 
in which- such happy and such terrible hours 
had been passed. It was beyond their 
means ; but yet they made an effort to pur- 
chase this pleasure for themselves. And 
here for two years the family lived together 
unbroken. Now and then they went to the 
Gatehouse, and made the hearts of the Hal- 
danes glad. And painters would throng 
about the studio, and the old life came back 
as if it had never had a break. By times 
Helen would sit in the familiar .room, • and 
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ask herself was it nam — the present— or was it 
the past which had come back? The dif- 
ference was, there was no child curled against 
the window, with brown hair about her shoul- 
ders, and a book in her arms, but only that 
slim, fair, brown-eyed maiden, who wore a 
ring of betrothal upon her finger, and had 
tiioughts which travelled far by times after 
hor distant lover, and that the master of the 
house, when he came into the roopi, was 
not the light-footed, youthful-browed Robert 
of old, but a white-haired man, growing old 
before his time. These were the changes ; 
but everything else was unchanged. 

Robert Drummond, however, never 
painted another j^icture like that ** Dives ;" it 
was the one passion-flower, the single great 
blossom, of his life. He painted other pic- 
tures as he used to do, which were good 
Drummonds, specimens of that master which 
the picture-dealers were very willing to have 
and collectors to add to their treasures, but 
which belonged to a world altogether distinct 
from the other. This Helen felt too with a 
gentle pang, but not as she had felt it of old. 
Once he had risen above that pleasant, 
charming level of beautiful mediocrity ; once 
he had painted, not in common pigments, 
but in colours mixed with tears and life- 
blood. At such a cost even she was glad 
that no more great works should be pro- 
duced. She was satisfied ; her craving for 
genius and fame had once been fed, almost 
at the cost of dieir Uves, and now she was 
content to descend to the gentler, lower 
work — the work by which men earn their 
daily bread. 

Ah I but even then, even now, had it been 
— not Raphael, perhaps, who was one of the 
Shaksperian men, without passion, who do the 
work of gods as if they were the humanest, 
commonest of labourers — ^but such a fiery soul 
as that of Michelangelo whom this woman 
had mated I But it was not so. She could 
have understood the imperfectiofi which is 
full of genius ; what she was slow to under- 
stand was the perfection in which no genius 
was. But she was calmed and changed by 
all she had gone through, and had* learned 
how dearly such excellence may be bought, 
and that life is too feeble to bear so vast a 
strain. Accordingly, fortified and consoled 
by the one gleam of glory which had crowned 
his brows, Helen smiled upon h^r painter, 
and took pleasure in his work, even when it 
ceased to be glorious. That was over ; but 
the dear common life — the quiet, blessed 
routine of every day — that ordinary exist- 
ence, with love to lighten it, and work to 



burden it, and care and pleasure intermingled, 
which, apart from the great bursts of passion 
and sorrow and delight that come in from 
time to time, is the best blessing God gives 
to man — that had come back, and was here 
in all its fulness, in fellowship and content 

Norah lived at home with her parents for 
two years, the reason of which was, not that 
they objected to poop Ned, but that Ned 
was so sick at heart with all that he had 
suffered, that he was not capable of settling 
down to such work as could be produced for 
him in England. He was " Burton's son/' 
and though even the people who looked 
cold at him on account of his parentage 
would soon have forgotten it, Ned himself 
could not forget. There was even a moment 
of despair in which he had declared that he 
would not share his disgrace with the girl he 
loved, but would carry it with him to his 
grave as soon as might be, and trouble no 
one any more. This state of mind alarmed 
Norah dreadfully, but it did not alarm the 
more experienced persons, who were aware 
that the mind at one-and-twenty has a great 
many vagaries, and is not always to be taken 
at its word. The despair came to a sudden 
end when Ned found himself suddenly 
appointed to a vice-consulship in an Italian 
seaport, where his chief made him do all the 
work, and where he received very Httle of 
the pay. When this serious moment came, 
and life had to be fairly looked in the face, 
Ned came to himself — he became a reason- 
able creatine. Of course, after his despair, 
his first idea was to be married instantly; 
but finally he consented to wait until some- 
thing better — something they could live on 
—could be procured for him. He bore his 
banishment valiantly, and so did Norah. 
And it did him good; he began to forget 
that hf was " Burton's son ; " the whole ter- 
rible story began to steal out of his mind 
with that blessed facility which belongs to 
youth. His sky brightened from those early 
clouds; his mind, which was a very good, 
clear, capable intelligence, developed and 
strengthened; and finally, the exertions of 
his mother and grandfadier, and those of 
Drummond, who had some influence too 
among great people who were lovers of art, 
procured him an appointment at home. 
Ned would have nodiing to do with busi- 
ness ; he shuddered at the verv name of it, 
and rejected the plans his kind grandfather 
had formed for him with a repugnance which 
was almost horror. Mr. Baldwin did not 
understand how the boy could be so foolish ; 
but his mother understood, and subdued all 
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>ition. Instead of taking his chance, 
fore, of commerce, with the hope of 
ning in his turn a millionaire, Ned 

himself very happy in the public ser- 
)n a few hundreds a year. If he lived 
enough, and nobody was promoted 
him, and nothing happened to him or 
ffice, the chances were that after thirty 
or so he might find himself in enjoy- 

of a thousand a year. And all the 
r said to each other, "That is very 

you know, for a young man without 

interest," and congratukted Ned as if 
id the thousand a year already which 
hirty years off, and subject to all the 
:es of good and evil fortune, of economi- 
linisters, and those public crises which 
nd the sacrifices of junior clerks. ' But 
thstanding all these things, Ned was 
[lappy in his new appointment, and his 
age-day drew nigh. 

s. Burton had lived for some time with 
ather and her aunts at Clapham — as 
indeed, as she could bear it \ then she 
a. little house in town. She had given 
If of her settlement to her husband's cre- 
; and whether she measured her sacri- 
y her own knowledge of human nature, 
I it simply in the kindness of her heart, 
Ned's careless reception of the larger 
ig which she was willing to have made 
m, certain it is that she got much more 
ir from the public renunciation of the 
han she would have done had she let 
hole go, as she once intended. Her 
animity was in all the papers, and 
body commended the modest, unex- 
ated sacrifice. And she had still a 
good income of her own, derived from 
ilf she retained. Her life in I^ondon, 
lought, was happier than at Clapham. 
)erhaps, a doubt may be entertained on 
ibject ; for a life so limited was hard to 
owever luxurious it might be. She did 
are for luxuries; but she did care to 

the secret movements of life, to pene- 
the secrets of human machinery, to 
bow men meet the different emergen- 
>f their existence. She gathered a 
society round her who were as fond of 
jrsuit as herself; but unless they could 
provided themselves with cases on 

to operate, this c6uld not do them 
good, and it was dry fun to be driven 
utinizing each other. She thought she 
lappier in her tiny house in Mayfair, 

she kept thr^e maids and a man, and 
jxtreraely comfortable ; but I believe 
n reality her time of highest enjoyment 



was also her time of greatest suffering, when 
she was ruling her own little world at Dura, 
and seeing her house tumble to pieces, and 
holding out against fate. She had had a 
chance for a moment of a better life when 
her son came back, and touched with a care- 
less, passing hand those chords of her heart 
which had never vibrated before. But the 
touch was careless, momentary^ Before that 
vibration had done more than thrill through 
her, the thoughtless hand was lifted, and the 
opportunity over, and Mrs. Burton, with her 
soft cynic smile, her perfect tolerationr for 
the wants and weaknesses of humanity, her 
self-contained and self sufficing character, 
had returned to herself. She was proud, 
very proud, in her way, and she was never 
betrayed into such weakness again. Which 
was to blame, the mother or the son, it would 
be hard to say ; and yet Ned could hardly 
be blamed for failing to perceive an oppor- 
tunity which he never guessed at nor dreamed 
of Some exceptional sympathetic natures 
might perhaps by instinct have felt the power 
that had been put into their hands ; but it is 
impossible to say that he was to blame for 
not feeling it. Of all human creatures in 
this chilly universe, Ned remained the one 
who most deeply interested his mother. 
She made no opposition to his marriage ; she 
even made a distinct effort to like and to 
attract Norah, who on her side did her best 
to be affectionate and filial to the woman 
whose cold gentleness and softness of manner 
was so unlike her own. It was an experi- 
ment which mutually could not be said to 
have failed. They were always, as people 
say, on the best of terms ; but so far as any 
real rapprochement went, it cannot be said 
that it succeeded Ned's life, however, such 
as it was, was the one point in her family to 
which Mrs. Burton could turn without that 
emotion of calmly obsefvant contempt—if 
the sentiment could be described as anything 
so decided or warm as contempt — ^with which 
she regarded human nature in general. • Her 
husband, when he reached America, at once 
wrote home to claim a share in the income 
secured by her settlement, which she accorded 
hin) without hesitation, moved by a certain 
gentle, unexpressed disdain. He received 
his allowance, as she termed it, or his share, 
as he called it^ with unfailing regularity, and 
made a hundred ventures with it in the new 
field of speculation he had entered on with 
varying success. He gained money and he 
lost it afterwards as he moved about firom one 
town to another; and sometimes in his 
letters he would tejl her of his successes — 
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successes which made her smile. It was his 
nature, just as it was Mr. Baldwin's nature 
to take the chair at meetings, to devote 
himself to the interests of the denomination. 
The one tendency was no more elevated 
than the other, when you came to look into 
them, the student of human nature thought. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the commercial 
gambhng on a small scale which occupied 
the ruined merchant was more honest than 
the other ; for Burton thought of nothing but 
his own profit or gain, whereas Mr. Baldwin 
thought he was doin^ God a service. But 
this was not a companson for a daughter, for 
a wife, to make. 

And then Clara came back from her south- 
em villa, a young mother, with a husband 
who was no longer her lover, and of whom 
she had become aware that he was growing 
old The villa was situated on the shores 
of the loveliest sea, in the most beautiful cli- 
mate in the world ; but Clara tired of it, and 
found it dull, and with her dulness bored her 
husband so that his life became a burden to 
hini. He brought her home at her urgent 
desire, with her baby, and they lived about 
in London for a short time, now in a hotel, 
now in a lodging, till it occurred to Clara 
that it was her duty to go and live near 
'Mear grandpapa,'' and delight his old age 
with the fourth generation of his descend- 
ants. It suited her very well for a time. 
"Dear grandpapa" was abject to her; her 
aunts became slaves to herself and her baby ; 
she became the centre of all their thoughts 
and plans. Clary, who loved all pleasant 
things, and to whom luxiny and ease were 
life, made herself at home at Clapham ; and 
Mr. Golden relieved her of his presence, 
paid visits here and there, lived at his club — 
which, strangely enough, had not expelled 
him — ^and returned to all the delights of his 
old bachelor life. What was to be the final 
end of it it was hard to prophesy ; but 
already Clary had begun to be bored at 
Clapham, and to make scenes with her hus- 
band when he paid her his unfrequent visits. 
And this was the love-match so romantically 
made ! Clary, amid all her jealousies and 
all her dulness, kept so firm a hold upon the 
rich old people who could not live for ever, 
and who could restore her at their death, if 
they so pleased, to much of her old splen- 
dour, that her mother derived a certain pain- 
ful amusement from this new maniifestation 
of her life. Amusement, I cannot deny — 
and painful, I hope ; seeing that the creature 
who thus showed forth to her once again the 
poor motives and self-seeking of humanity 



was her only daughter. But with such evi- 
dences before her eyes of what human nature 
was, ^vas it wonderful that Mrs. Burton 
should stand more and more by herself, and 
harden day by day into a colder toleration, a 
more disdainful acquiescence in the evils she 
could not fight against ? What was the good 
of fighting against them? What could she 
do but render herself extremely unhappy, and 
spoil their comfort, without doing them any 
good ? It was not their fault ; they were 
acting according to their nature. Thus Mrs. 
Burton's philosophy grew, and thus she spent 
her diminished life. 

It was in the midst of all these varied cir- 
cumstances that the joybells rang for Norah's 
wedding. Mrs. Burton did not go ; for even 
her philosophy was not equal to the sight of 
Dura, where, according to the wish of both 
bride and bridegroom, the bridal was ; but 
Clara, eager in the dulness of Clapham for 
any change, was present in a toilet which 
filled her aunts with compunction, yet ad- 
miration, and which one of them had been 
wheedled into giving her. Clara took great 
state upon her as die matron, the only one 
of the party who had attained that ^lory, 
though she was the youngest, as she remmded 
them all. " But if I don' t do better than 
Clary has done, I hope I shall never marry at 
all," Katie Dalton cried with natural indig- 
nation. The pretty procession went out of 
the Gatehouse on foot to the church behind 
the trees, where Norah, as she said, had been 
" brought up," and where Mr. Dalton blessed 
the young pair, while his kind wife stood 
holding Helen's hand and crying softly, as it 
were, under her breath. Helen herself did 
not cry ; and Norah's tears came amid such 
an April shining of happiness, that no one 
could object to them. The whole village 
came out to watch the pair whom the whole 
village knew. A certain tenderness of re- 
spect, such as the ' crowd seldom shows, was 
in the salutations Dura gave to the son of 
the ruined man who had so long reigned 
among them. No one could remember, not 
the most tenacious rural memory, an unkind 
act of Ned's j and the people were so sorry 
for him, that their pleasure in his joy was 
half pathetic "Poor lad!" they said; 
" poor fellow I And it was none of his 
fault." And the friendliness that brought 
him back to hold his high festival and morn- 
ing joy of youth among them touched the 
kindly folks, and went to their hearts. Ste- 
phen Haldane sat at his window, and watched 
the bride come and go. Tears came in his 
eyes, and a pathetic mixture of gladness and 
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sorrow in his heart. He watched the pro- 
cession go out, and in his loneliness folded 
his hands and prayed for them while they 
were in church. It was summer once more, 
and the blossomed limes were full of bees, 
and all the air sweet with scent and sound 
While all the goodly company walked to- 
gether to the kirk, Stephen, who could not 
go with them, sat ^ere in the sunshine with 
his folded hands. What thoughts were in his 
mind ! What broken lights of God's mean- 
ing and ways gleamed about him! What 
strange clouds passed over him through the 
sunshine — recollections of his own life, hopes 
for theirs ! And when the bride went away 
from the door, away into the world with her 
husband — in that all-effectual separation from 
her father's home which may be but for a few 
days, but which is more or less for ever, Ste- 
phen once more looked out upon them from 
his window. And by his side stood Helen, 
escaped there to commahd herself and to 
console him. The father leaned out of the 



window, waving his hand ; but the mother 
stood behind, with her hand upon the arm of 
the invalid's chair. When Robert turned 
round, it was with wonder that he perceived 
in Stephen's eyes a deeper feeling, a more 
penetrating emotion, than he himself felt, or 
had any thought of. He held out his hand to 
his friend, and he put his arm around his wife. 

" Well, Helen," he said, with his cheery 
voice. " She is gone as you went from your 
mother, and there are two of us still, what- 
ever life may have in store." 

" If there had not been two of us," the 
mother cried, with momentary passion, "I 
think I should have died" 

Stephen Haldane took her hand in his, in 
sign of his sympathy. He held it tightly, 
swaying for a moment in his chair. And he 
said nothing, for there was no one whose care 
was his, to whom his words were precious. 
But in his heart he murmured, God hearing 
him, ** There is but one of me ; but I never 
die." 



THE END. 
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paid, oa receipt of the price. 

A dgteri^Hv* Csit^kUgtu 0/ tko Wondtr Library, tuitk tpecinun iUuitrmtitn*, *tnt U any addrou 0m ajj^ikm 

BGBIBNEB, ABMSTBONG & CO., 654 Broadway.New York. 



THE SUN By Guillemin • 
WONDERS OF HEAT 
OPTICAL WONDERS 
WONDERS OP ACOUSTICS 
A 4 Vols, in a neat Box, $6. 




A NEW AND VALUABLE SERIES 

For Readers of all Ages and for the School and Family Library. 
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TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, 

AND ADVENTURE, 

EDITED BY 

BAYA RD TAY LOR. 

The eittraordiiMury popularity of tho Iixustkatko Lihkary or Wondbiis (neariy &h€ and a hmlf mitUm ooplm 
Vaving been told in this country and in France) is considered by the publishers a sufficient guarantee of the success of aa 
ItxusntATBD LiBKAVY OP Travkl, Exploratiow. AND Advbntokb, embracing the s<ane decidedly interesting and per* 
oianently valuable features. Upon this enterprise Scri«nkr, Arbcstkong ft Gow will bring to bear all their wide and 
constantly increasing nnources. Neither pains nor expense will be spared in making their new Library not only one of tfaa 
most elegantly and profusely iUustrated works of the day, but at the same time one of the most graphic and fascinating 
in narrative and description. 

Each volume will be complete In itself^ and will contain, first, a brief preliminary sketdi of the country to which it \m 
devoted ; next, such an outline of previous explorations as may be necessary to explain what has been adiieved by later 
enes ; and, finally, a condensation of one or more of the most important narratives of recent travel, accompanied with 
{lustrations of the scenery, architecture, and life of the races, drawn only from the most authentic sources. An oocasioaal 
volume will also be introduced in the Library, detailing the exploits of individual adventurers. The entire series will thus 
Aimish a dear, picturesque, and practical survey of our present knowledge of lands and races as supplied by the accounis 
of travellers and expbrers. The Library will, therefore, be both entertaining and instructive to young as well as old, and 
the publishers intend to make it a necessity in every family of culture and in every private and public library in America. 
The name of Bayako Taylor, as editor, is an assurance of the accuracy and high literary character of the publication. 



The following volumes are now ready : 

JAPAN, , ARABIA, 

Wild Men and ^?Vild Beasts. 
The Yello^vstone. South Africa. 



^« ♦ •m 



Will be published soon: 

Siam. Central Africa. 



••^ 



The volumes will be uniform in size\l2mo), and in" Price, $1.50 each. 

CATALOGUES, WITH SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATIONS, SENT ON APPLICATION, 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 Broadway. 
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